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AND 



AMERICAN REMEMBRANCER. 



HALLER, (Albert Van) an eminent physician,. 
was born at Bern, on the 16th October 1708. From 
his infancy, he shewed a very great genius for litera- 
ture of every kind, and according to the accounts 
which arc given^ us, the progress of his studies at the 
earliest periods of life, was rapid, almost beyond be- 
lief. When other children were only beginning to 
read, he was studying Boyle and Mqreri, and at nine 
years of age, he was able to translate Greek, and was 
beginning the study of the Hebrew. 

Not long after this, however, the course of his edu- 
cation was somewhat interrupted by the death of his 
father, an event which happened when he was in the 
13th year of his age. After this, he was sent to the 
public school at Bern, where he exhibited many spe- 
cimens of early and uncommon genius. He was 
greatly distinguished for his knowledge in the Greek. 
and Latin languages ; but he was chiefly remarkable 
for his poetical genius, and his essays of this kind,, 
which were published in the German language, were 
read and admired throughout the whole empire* 
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4 H£W BIOGRAPHICAL 

In the 26th year of his age, he began the -study erf" 
ipedicine, at Tubingen, under those eminent teach- 
ers Duvernay and Camerarius, and continued there 
for the space of two years, when the great reputation 
of the justly celebrated .BQerhaave drew him to Ley- 
den. Nor was this distinguished teacher the only 
man from whose superior abilities he had there an op- 
portunity of profiting. Ruysch was still alive, and 
Albinus' was rising into fame. Animated by such 
examples, he spent all the day^ and the greatest part 
of the night in the most intense study, and the profi- 
ciency which he made, gained him universal esteem^ 
both from his teachers and fellow-students. From 
Holland,, in the year 1727, he went over to England, 
where he made but a short stay, it being rather his 
intention to visit the illustrious men of that country, 
than to prosecute his studies at London. After his 
vifit to Britain, he went to France, and there, under 
these eminent masters, Winslow and Le Dran, with 
the latter of whom he resided during his stay in Paris, 
he had opportunities of prosecuting anatomy, which 
he had not before enjoyed. But the zeal of our yoimg 
anatomist, was greater than the prejudices of the 
people, at that period, even in the enlightened city 
of Paris, could admit of. An information being lodg- 
ed against him to the police for dissecting dead bo- 
dies, he was obliged to cut short his anotomical inves- 
tigations by a precipitate retreat. Still, however, in- 
tent on the farther prosecution of his studies, he went 
to Basil, where he became a pupil to the celebrated 
Bernouille. 

Thus instructed by the lectures of the most distin- 
guished teachers of that period, by uncommon nat- 
ural abilities, and by unremitting industry, he return- 
ed to the place of his nativity in the 26th year of his 
age. Soon after this,, he offered himself a candidate, 
fir3t for the office of physician to an hospital, and 
afterwards for a professorship. But neither the cha- 
racter, which he had, before he left his country, nor 
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the fame which he had acquired and supported, while 
abroad, were sufficient to combat the interest oppo- 
sed to him. He was disappointed in both, and it 
was even with difficulty, that he obtained, in the fol- 
lowing year, the appointment of keeper of a public 
library, at Bern. The exercise of this office was, in- 
deed, by no means suited to his great abilities ^ but it 
was agreeable to him, as it afforded him an opportu- 
nity for that extensive reading, by which he has been 
so justly distinguished. The neglect of his merit, 
which marked his first outset, neither diminished 
his ardour for medical pursuits, nor detracted from 
his reputation either at home or abroad ; for he was 
soon after nominated a professor in. the university of 
Gottengen, by king George II. The duties of this 
important office, he discharged with no less honour 
to himself than advantage to the public, for the space 
of 17 years ; and it afforded him an ample field for 
the exertion of those great talents, which he possessed. 
Extensively acquainted with the sentiments of others 
respecting the economy of the human body, struck 
with the diversity of opinions, which ^they held, and 
sensible, that the only means of investigating truth 
was by careful and candid experiments, he under- 
took the arduous task of exploring the phenomena of 
human nature from the original source. In these 
pursuits he was no less industrious than successful, 
and there was hardly any * function of the body, on 
which his experiments did not reflect either a new or 
a stronger light. Nor was it long necessary for him, 
in this arduous undertaking to labour alone. The ex- 
ample of the preceptor inspired his pupils with the 
spirit of industrious exertion. Tenn, Timmerman, 
Caldani and many others, animated by a generous em- 
ulation laboured with indefatigable industry to prose- 
cute and to pei'fect the discoveries of their great mas- 
ter, and the mutual exertions of the teacher and his 
students not only tended to forward the progress of 
medical science, but placed the^philosophy of the hu- 
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man body, on a more sure and almost entirely new 
basrs. 

But the labours of Dr. Haller, during his residence 
at Gottingen, were by no means confined to any one 
department of science. He Wcis not more anxious to 
be an improver himself than to instigate others to sim* 
ilar pursuits. To him the Anatomical Theatre, the 
School of Midwifery, the Chirurgical Society, and the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Gottingen owe their 
origin. Such distinguished merit could not fail to 
meet with a suitable reward from the sovereign, under 
whose protection he then taught. The king of Great 
Britain, not only hopoured him with every mark of 
attention, which he himself could bestow, but pro- 
cured him also letters of nobility from the Emperor. 
On the death of Delanius, he had an offer of the pro- 
fessorship of botemy at Oxford :* the states of Holland 
Invited him to the chair of the younger Albinus ; the 
king of Prussia was anxious that he snould be the suc- 
cessor of Maupertius at Berlin. Marshal Keith 
wrote to him in the name of his soverign, offering 
him the chancellorship of the university of Hull, va- 
cant by the death of the celebrated Wolff. Count 
Orlow invited him to Russia, in the name of his mis- 
tress the empress, assuring him a distinguished place 
at St. Petersburgh ; and the king of Sweden confer* 
red on him an unsolicited honor, by raising fiim to 
the rank of knighthood of the order of the polar star. 

Thus honored by princes, revered by men of lite- 
rature, and esteemed by all Europe, he had it in his 
povirer to have held the highest rank in the republic 
of letters. Yet declining all the tempting offers which 
were made to him, he continued at Gottingen, an- 
xiously endeavoring to extend the rising fame of 
that medical school. But after 17 years residence 
in that university, an ill state of health rendering 
him less lit for the duties of his important office, he 
obtained permission from the regency of Hanover to 
return to his native city of Bern. His fellow-citizens. 
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who mighty at first, have fixed him amongst them* 
selves, v^ith no less honor than advantage to tKftir 
city, were now as sensible as others of his superior 
merit, A pension was settled upon him for life, 
and he was nominated at different times, to fill the . 
most important offices in the state. These occupa- 
tions, however, did not diminish his ardor for useful 
improvements. He was the first president, as well 
as the greatest promoter of the oeconomical society 
at Bern; and he may be considered as the father 
and founder of the Orphan Hospital of that city. 
Declining health, however, restrained his exertions 
in the more active scenes of life, and, for many 
years he was confined entirely to his own house. 
Even this, however, could not put a stop to bis 
mility ; for, with indefatigable industry, he continued 
his favorite employment of writing. till within a few 
days of his death, which happened in the 70th year 
of his age, in December, 1777. .His " Elementa 
Physiologiae," and " Bibliothcca Medicinse," will 
afford to latest posterity, undeniable proofs of his 
intense application^ penetrating genius, and solid 
judgment. But he was not more distinguished as a 
physician and a philosopher than for his sincere piety 
to God arid Idve to mankind ; and on the whole, he 
is supposed to have been the most acute, various, 
and original genius^ which has appeared in the me- 
dical world since Boerhaave. 

HANDEL (George Frederic) an illustriotis 
master of music, was born at Hull, a city of Upper 
Saxony in Germany, February 24, 1684. During 
his infancy, young Handel is said to have amused 
himself with musical instruments, and to have made 
considerable progress before he was seven years of 
age, without any instructor. His propensity for mu- 
sic at last became so strong, that his father, who 
designed him for the civil law, thought proper, even • 
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at this early period to forbid hkn to touch any mu- 
sical instrument. 

Notwithstanding this prohibition, however, Han- 
del found means to get a little clavichord, privately 
conveyed to a room in the uppermost story of the 
house, to which he constantly stole when the family 
were asleep, and thus made such advances in the 
art as enabled him to play on the harpsichord. 

His father had gone to visit another of his sons, . 
who resided with the duke of Saxe Weisenfels, and 
young Handel who was then in his seventh year ac- 
companied him. While he was in the duke's court 
he still continued to shew the same inclination for 
music, and he used frequently to get into the organ 
]oft at church and play after divine service was over. 
On one of these occasions, the duke happening to go 
out later than usual, found something so uncommon 
in Hariders manner of playing, and was so much 
captivated with his musical genius that he persuaded 
his father to let him follow the beat of his incli- 
nations. 

Upon his return to Hull, Handel was placed under 
one Tackaw, the organist of the cathedral church ;; 
and our young musician was even then able to sup- 
ply his master's place in hi$ absence. At nine years 
of age he began to compose church services for voices 
and instruments, and so great was his progress, that, 
at the age of 14, he greatly excelled his master. 
About that time be went to Berlin, were his abilities 
so recommended him to the king, that he proposeid 
to send him into Italy under his own patronage^ and 
to take him under his immediate protection, as soon 
as his studies should be completed. But Handel's 
parents not thinking proper to submit their son to 
the caprice of the king, declined the offeT, upon 
v/hich it became necessary for him to return to Hull. 

Soon after his arrival, his father died, and his mo- 
ther being left in narrow circumstances, her son tho't 
it necessary to procure some scholars, and to accept 
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a place in the orchestra ; by which means, instead of 
being a burthen he became a great relief to her. 

In the 19th year of his age, Handel took a jour- 
ney to Italy, where he was received with the greatest 
kindness by the grand duke of Tuscany. His se- 
rene highness was impatient to have something com- 
posed by so great a master ; and notwithstanding 
the difference between the style of the Italian music 
and the Getman, he set an opera, which met with 
unbounded approbation. After staying about a year 
m Florence he went to Venice, where he composed 
his opera called " Aggrepina*' which was performed 
27 nights successively, with the toost extravagant 
applause. 

From Venice our musician proceeded to Rome, 
where he became acquainted with caitiinal Ottoboni, 
and many other dignitaries of the church, by which 
means he was frequently attacked on account of his 
religion ; but Handel declared, that he would live 
and die in the religion in which he had been edu- 
cated, whether it was true or false. Here he com- 
posed an oratorio called " Resurrectione," and 150 
cantoes, besides some sonatas and other music. 

From Roniie, Handel wentto Naples ; after which 
he paid a second visit to Florence ; and at last hav- 
ing spent six years in Italy, set out for his native 
country. In his way thither, he was introduced at 
the court of Hanover, where he was received in the 
most flattering manner by the elector, afterward 
George I. of Great-Britain. Soon after our musi- 
cian having visited his mother, who was now ex- 
tremely aged, and staid some time at the court of the 
elector Palatine, set out for England, where he ar- 
rived in 1710. 

At that time, operas were a new entertainment In 
England, and conducted in a very absurd manner ; 
but Handel soon put them on a much better footing, 
A few months atter the peace of Utrecht in the year 
1712, he comnosed a grand Te Deiim and Jubilate 
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on the occasion, which were performed with utir 
common success. He now found the nobility desir- 
. ous that he should resume the direction of the opera 
house in the Hay-market, and the queen having con- 
ferred a pension on him of 886 dollars per annum, 
he suffered himself to be prevailed on to continue in 
England. 

About the year 1715, a project was formed by the 
pobility for erecting a kind of academy at the Hay- 
market, with a view to secure to themselves a con- 
stant supply of operas to be composed by Handel* 
and performed under his direction. About two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars were subscribed for 
this purpose, and it was proposed to continue the 
undertaking for fourteen years. Handel went over 
to Dresden, in-order to engage singers, and returned 
w'h Senesino and Duristanti. Buononcini and At- 
tilio, who had for some time conducted the operas 
in London, had still a great party in their favour ; 
but not equal to that of Handel ; and therefore, in 
1720, he obtained leave to perform his opera of Re* 
damisto. The house was so crowded, that many 
fainted through excessive heat, and two guineas 
were offered by some for a seat in the gallery, after 
having in vain attempted to get one elsewhere. The 
contention, however, ran very high, between Han- 
del's party and that of the two Italian masters ; and 
it was at last determined that the rivals should be 
employed in making an opera, in which each should 
take a distinct act, and that he who by the general 
suffrage was allowed to have given the best proof of 
his abilities should be put in possession of the house. 
Upon trial, however, Handers superiority was so 
conspicuous as to leave no room for doubt or dispute. 

The Academy was now, therefore, firmly establish- 
ed, and Handel conducted it for nine years with 
great success ; but at that time an irreconcileable 
enmity took place between Handel and Senesino. 
The nobility, for some time, became mediators be* 
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tween tliem, and having failed iri that good design, 
became parties in the quarrel. Handel resolved \6 
dismiss Senesino, and the nobflity seemed also re-* 
solved not to permit him to do so: The haughtiness 
of Handers temper would not allow him to yield, 
and the affair ended in the tbtal dissolution of the 
academy. 

Handel now found that his abilities, great as they 
were, could not support him against the powerful 
opposition he met with. After the dismission of Se- 
fiesino, his audience sensibly dwindled away ; and 
the offended nobility raised a subscription against 
him to carry on operas in the play house in Lincoln V 
Inn fields. Handel bore up four years against this 
Opposition ; but though his musical abilities were 
greatly superior to those of his antagonists, the asto- 
nishing powers of th6 voice of Farinelli, whom the 
opposite party had engaged, determined the victory 
against him. At last Handel having spent all he 
was worth in a fruitless opposition, thought proper 
to desist. His disappointment had such an effect 
upon him, that he was, for some time, disordered in* 
his understanding, and, at the same time, his right 
arm was rendered useless by a stroke of the palsy 
In this deplorable situation, it was thought proper 
that he should go to the baths at Aix la Chapelle ; 
and from them he received such extraordinary and 
sudden relief, that his cure was looked upon by the 
nuns as miraculous. 

Soon after his return to London in 1 73 6, several 
attempts were made to reinstate him in Covent Gar- 
den ; and nothing seemed wanting to retrieve his 
affairs, excepting such concessions on his part as his 
opponents had a right to expect. These concessions,, 
however, he could not be prevailed upon to make ; 
and that he might no longer be under obligations 
to act as he was directed by others, he refused ta 
enter into any engagement upon subscription. About 
the year 17S8, he introduced a new .-species of ihusic,. 
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called oratorios^ which he thought better ^uit^d to 
the native gravity of an English audience. But as 
the subjects of these pieces were always taken from 
sacred history, it was by some thought to be a pro- 
fanation to set them to music and perform them at a 
play house. In consequence of this prejudice, the 
oratorios met with very indifferent success ; and in 
1741, Mr. Handel found his affairs in such a bad 
situation, that he was obliged to quit England and 
gooVer to Dublin, 

He was received in Ireland in a manner suitable 
to his great merit, and his performing his oratorio 
called the " Messiah," for the benefit of the city-pri- 
son, brought liim into universal favor. In nine 
months time he had brought his affairs into a better 
situation ; and on his return to England in 1742, he 
found the public much more favourably disposed. 
His oratorios were now performed with great ap- 
plause, and his Messiafi, which had before been 
but coolly received, became a most favourite per- 
formance. In 1743 he had a return of his para- 
lytic disorder, and in 1751, became quite blind by a 
gutta Serena in his eyes. . This last misfortune, for 
some time, sunk him into the deepest despondency, 
but he, at last became reconciled to his situation.' 

During the latter part of his life, his mind was often 
disordered ; yet it appears at times to have resumed 
its full vigor, and he composed several songs, cho- 
ruses, &c. which from their dates, may be consider- 
ed almost as the last sounds of his dying voice. 
On the 6th of April, 1759, his last oratorio was per- 
formed, at which he was present, and he died on the 
14th of the same month. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, where by his own order and at his 
own expence, a monument was erected to his 
memory. 

With regard to the. character of this most eminent 
musician, he is universally allowed to have been a 
great epicure. In his temper he was haughty and 
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supercilious. His pride, however, was uniform, as 
he was not by turns a tyrant and a slave. He ap- 
pears to have had a most extravagant love for liberty 
and independence, insomuch that, for the sake of 
these, he would frequently do things the most prejudi* 
cial to his own interest. He was liberal, even when 
poor, and remembered his former friends when he 
tvas rich. His musical powers can, perhaps, be 
best exprest by Arbuthnot's reply to Pope, who se- 
riously asked his opinion of him as a musician, *« con- 
ceive," said he, " the highest you can of his abilities, 
and they are much beyond any thing you can 
conceive." 

HAMPDEN, (John) a celebrated English pa- 
triot, famous for sustaining singly the weight of ^ 
royal prosecution, on his refusing to pay the ship-mo- 
ney, which Charles I. had imposed, in an arbitrary 
manner, on the subject, without the authority of 
parliament. He was born in the year 1 594, and in 
1626, obtained a seat in the house of commons, 
where, in consequence of his steady and uniform 
opposition, to the arbitrary proceedings of the king, 
he soon became one of the most popular men in the 
kingdom; and after having, for some time, been the 
leader of that party in parliament, who opposed the 
tyrannical usurpations of this despotic prince, he upon 
the commencenient of the civil war, took up arms in 
the same glorious cause, and was present at the first 
action, which was fought in the vicinity of Oxford. 

Mr. Hampden did not live, however, to see the 
termination of the contest ; for, be was cut off early 
by a mortal wound, ,which he received in a skirmish 
with prince Rupert, June 18, 1643. Clarendon has 
given Hampden the character af a great rather than 
a good man : but, when the humiliating doctrines of 
passive obedience and non-resistance, began to be 
advanced, he came to be a good man p« well as a 
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great, and has been transmitted to posterity with that 
character. The celebrated poet, Mr. Gray, in his 
« Elegy on a Country Church Ifard," has painted 
him in the glowing colours of a warm and active 
patriot. 

HAMDEN, (John) grandson of the patriot of the 
same name, a representative in parliament for the 
county of Bucks, was in the year, 1684, fined 177,600 
dollars, for a real or pretended conspiracy. In 1688, , 
he was also tried for high treason, and rescued from 
execution, in cons<:quence of the revolution which 
then took place. 

This descendant of the hero, w^ho so gloriously re- 
sisted the payment of ship-money, after a life, which 
exhibited much to praise, much to pity, but more i6 
blame, wrote, a few days before his death, a solemn 
address to his friends and acquaintances, from which 
the following extracts are taken : — 

" Having been for a long period uftder God^s a f- 
flicting hand, I think myself obliged to examine my 
conscience, concerning the causes, for which so ma-» 
ny signal misfortunes have happened unto me; and 
I freely confess, that among many heinous sins, there 
is one, which mxDre especially causes me great trou- 
ble, to which I was prompted by pride and vanity, 
so natural to the levity of youth, and the corrupted 
heart of man. Notwithstanding, my education was 
pious and religious, and that a firm conviction of the 
truth of the christian religion, was deeply implanted 
in my mind : yet, to gbtain ike reputation of a Wzty I 
assumed the character of an unbeliever, and main- 
tained the doctrines of infidelity. My arguments, I 
confess were weak, and as such I considered them at 
the moment ; yet I had the folly and presumption, to 
assert among my acquaintance, that they were un- 
answerable, by which unwarrantable conduct, I ara 
fearful, that^I have unhappily contributed to lead 
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others into opinions and practices^ equally ccmtrary to 
true reJigion and morality. 

"I, therefore, think it my duty to make this con- 
fession, with all possible sincerity, and with much 
grief of heart ; to the end, that if I should die before 
I can speak with those whom I have perverted, they 
may return to the way of God ; for, I solemnly pro* 
kst, that the opinions I used to be so forward in 
maintaining, were wholly and solely the offspring 
Oif vanity, and an affectation of knowledge superior 
to my neighbours. And I make this declaration, 
with the jnost unfeigned sorrow, for having offended 
God, and in the humble hope, that he will pardon 
my sin, through the mediation of Jesus Christ. I 
earnestly entreate all those, who have been seduced 
by my example, to consider the eminent danger 
they are in, and beseech them to deliver themselves, 
without delay, from divine judgment, which here, 
or hereafter, will most assuredly overtake them, if 
they persist in their present evil courses." 

HANWAY, (Jonas) was born at Portsmouth, in 
England, in 1712. He was early engaged in busi- 
ness, and from that circumstance, as well as the few 
traces of literature to be discovered in his writings, 
may be presumed to have received but a confined 
education. 

If, however, to devote a long life, a large fortune, 
and talents, which if not splendid, were useful to the 
good of mankind and the advancement of public 
happiness, be deserving of applause and imitation, 
let the following narrative of the life of one, who is 
entitled to an honourable distinction amongst those 
persons who are held in veneration by the world, 
excite such as may feel a desire of obtaining well 
earned fame to follow theexample of Jonas Hanway, 
in whose eulogium it will be no extravagance to 
assert, that the last century did not produce an indi- 
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vidual, to whom the world was under more obltga-^ 
tions, or in whom were united the virtues of the 
patriot, the christian, or the universal philanthropist 
in a higher degree. 

In the year, 1729, he went to Lisbon, where he 
was employed in the counting-house of a respectable 
merchant, and soon after, entered into business for 
himself. It was not long, however, before here- 
turned to London, and in the year, 1743, accepted 
of the offer of a partnersliip with a merchant at St, 
Petersburgh, in Russia. He arrived at that city on 
the 10th of June, where he was soon made acquaint- 
ed with the Caspian trade, which was then in its in- 
fancy, and the object of the sanguine hopes of several 
of the most considerable merchants. 

From that time, he indulged a desire of seeing 
Persia, in which he had very soon an opportunity of 
gratifying his inclination. The tfade of the English 
nation over the Caspian sea into Persia, had, 'at this 
period, been entrusted to Mr. Elton, who, not con- 
tent with the pursuit of commercial affairs, had injudi- 
ciously engaged in the service of Nadir Shaw, to build 
ships on the Caspian sea, after the European manner. 
This alarmed the merchants in the Russian trade, 
and a resolution was formed, that one of their body 
should make a journey into Persia^ On this occa- 
sion, Mr. Hanway offered his service, and was ac- 
cepted. He set out on the 10th of September, and 
after experiencing a variety of hazards in that king- 
dom, during the space of 12 months, he returned to 
St. Petersburgh, January 1st. 1745, without having 
been able to effect his purpose. His disappointment 
was partly attributed to the jealousy of the court of 
Russia, on account ©f Elton's connection with the 
Persians, and partly to the troubles and revolutions 
of the lat.ter kingdom. 

Though Mr. Hanway^s conduct, during this ex* 
peditioD, seems to have been directed by the strictest 
rules of integrity ; yet some difficulties arose in settling 
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his cemands on his employers. These, however, in 
the end, wzre referred to impartial arbitrators, who 
decided in his favour. "I obtained,'* says he, *^iny 
own, and as to any other personal advantage, it coa- 
•sisted in exercising-my mind, in patience ui.d-^jr tnals, 
and encreasing my knowledge otthe world!'* * 

He now settled at St. Petersburgh, where he re- 
mained five years, with no other variation:; v.\ his life, . 
■ than such as may be supposed to occur, in rhe dull 
round of niercanti/e employment. During this tirntr, 
he interested himself greatly in the concerns of the 
merchants, who had engaged in the Caspian trade ; 
but the independence he had acquired, having ex- 
cited a desire to see his native country, he, after 
several disappointments, which prevemed him from - 
accomplishing his wish, left St Petersburgh, in July, 
1750. 

On his arrival in his native country, he did not 
immediately relinquish his mercantile connections, 
though he seems to have left Russia with that view. 
He employed himself for some time as a merchant, 
but afterwards more beneficially to the world as a 
private gentleman. 

In 1753, he published *^ An Historical Account of 
the British trade over the Caspian sea ; with a jour- 
nal of travels from London, through Russia into Per-, 
sia and back again through Russia, Germany and 
Holland. To vvhich are added, the revolutions of 
Persia, during the present centiiry, with the particu- 
lar history of the great usurper Nadir Kouli,'' 4 vols. 
4to, a work which was received with great attentioa 
by the public. It is remarkable, that, at this 
juncture, our author had no intention of being so 
frequent an employer of the press as he became after- 
wards. In his dedication of this work, he says, 
" It has long been a maxim with me, that a book 
should be the true picture of the author's mind : 
such, with all its imperfections, I am sure is this 
The folly of writing, if it be one, I shall never com- 
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^nit again ; and, having taken this resolution I have 
said ^11 that I have to communicate to the public." 

The above resolution, however, was scarcely made 
before, it was broken. Immediately on the publica- 
tion of the above travels, he was attacked in an ap- 
pendix to a pamphlet, entitled " Reflections upon 
Naturalization, Corporations, .and Companies, as 
relating to the Levant Trade, or Turkey Company,*' 
To this he published a short answer in an 8vo« 
pamphlet, immediately on the publication of his aa* 
tagonist's work. 

The close application he had bestowed on the 
^ object of this history, having considerably impaired 
his health, which at the best was but indifferent, he 
went to pass a few weeks at Tunbridge Wells, where 
finding himself, in a short time, considerably reco- 
vered, he set out for the continent, and after having- 
leisurely visited most of the capital places, returned 
to England. 

At this' period, the clamour against the proposed 
naturalization of the Jews ran very high, and Mr. 
Hanway having joined the cry, published several 
pamphlets, in which he very forcibly opposed that 
measure. The controversy, however, which had ori- 
ginated from this cause, was soon terminated, by the 
repeal of this obnoxious bill. 

In 1754, we find Mr. Hanway recommending a 
plan, for the advantage of Westminster and suggest- 
ing hints for its farther improvement, which were 
soon afte^r adopted with very little alteration. 

In 1756, he published " A Journal of Eight Days 
journey from Portsmouth to Kingston upon Thanies," 
&c. with *^ an Essay on Tea, considered as pernicious 
to health, obstructing industry, and impoverishing 
the nation," which was afterwards re-printed ia 2 vols. 
8vo. His strictures on tea, in this work, occasioned 
the displeasure of Dr. Johnson, who attacked him 
without mercy. 

At this juncture, Great-Britain wa$ on the eve of 
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a war with France, the event of which was very im* 
. portant to the nation at large, and required every ef- 
fort of patriotism and prudence to ward off the im- 
pending danger, Upon this occasion, Mr, Hanway 
%published his " Thoughts on the duty of a good ci- 
'iizen with regard to war and invasion,** which was 
intended to guict the minds of the people, as to the 
probabih'ty or the event taking place, and the means^ 
which they had, if properly executed, to repel their 
enemies, in case they should land. 

About the same time, sfeveral gentlemen formed 
a plan, which was matured and made perfect by the 
assiduity of Mr. Hanway, for providing the navy 
with sailors, by furnishing poor children with neces- 
saries to equip them for the service of their country. 
The success and propriety of this scheme soon be- 
came apparent. A society was formed for] this lau- 
dable purpose, in consequence of Mr. Hanway 's writ- 
ings, and through life it was the favourite object of 
his care. 

The next year, he became an advocate for another 
charitable institution, which derived considerable 
emoluments frmn his patronage. , This was the- 
Magdalene charity, and to assist it, he published 
" A Letter to Robert Dingley, esq. being a proposal 
for the relief and employment of friendless girls and^ 
repenting prostitutes/* He also publishe<l several 
other small performances on the same subject. 

In 1759, Mr. Hanway wrote ** Resons for an aug- 
mentation of at least twelve thousand mariners/*^ 
The next year he, likewise, published several per- 
formances : 1 . " A candid historical account of the 
hospital for the reception of exposed and deserted 
young children, representing the present state of it, 
as productive of many evils.* 2. « An account of the 
society for the encouragement of the British troops 
in Germany and North America." 3. " Eight letters 
on the custom of vail-giving in England." Thift 
practice of giving vails had arrived at a very extrava- 
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gant pit^h, especfally amongst the servants of jthe 
great. It was Mr* Hanway, who answered the kind 
reproach ot a friend, in a high station, for not coming 
oftener to dine with him, by saying ** indeed I can- 
not afford it/' The nobleman, to whom the above 
letters were addressed, wa^ th^ duKe of Newcastle. 
They are written in that humorous style, which 
is most attractive of general notice, and was most 
adapted to the subject. It was Sir Timothy Waldo, 
who first put Mr. Hanway on this plan. Tl>at gentle- 
man had dined with th^ duke, an-d, on his leaving 
the house, was contributing to the support and inso- 
lence of a train of idle servants withiii the hall, and 
at last, put a crown into the hand of the cook, who 
returned it, saying, " Sir I do not take silver;" 
" Don't you, -indeed," said the worthy baronet, put* 
ting it into his pocket, " then I do not give gold.'* 
Amongst the ludicrous circumstances in Mr. Han- 
way's letters is one which happened toliimself. He 
was paying the servants of a respectable friend for a 
dinner, to vvhich their master had invited him, one 
by one as they appeared — *' Sir, your great coat" — 
a shilling — '' your hat" — a shilling — " stick" — a 
shilling — ** umbrella" — :a shilling — " Sir, your gloves*' 
— " wl^y, friend, you may keep the gloves, they are 
not worth a shilling." In 1761, he published " Re- 
flections, Essays, and Meditations on Life and Re- 
ligion, with a collection of proverbs, and twenty- 
eight letters written occasionally on several subjects." 
2 vols.* 8vo.. • ^ ^ 

The many useful and public spirited jplans, which 
Mr. Hanway had promoted for the welfare of the 
community, had now rendered bis character most 
respectably popular, while his disinterestedness, and 
the sincerity of his -intentions were conspicuous to 
all. Five of the most respectable citizens of Lon- 
don warted on the minister, and, in their own names, 
and th^ names of their fellow-citizens, requested that 
^»ome notice might be taken of a man, who, at the 
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cxpence of his own private fortufie, and unremitting 
application, had rendered so many meritorious ser- 
vices to his country. In consequence of this request, 
he was, in July, 1762, appointed one of the com- 
missioners for victualling the navy 5 a post, which 
he held for upwards of 20 years. 

In the same year he published " Serious Conside- 
rations on the salutary design of the act of parliament 
for a regular uniform register of the parish poor in- 
fants, in all the parishes within the bills of mortality." 
In 1763, he produced a very iisefiil compilation, 
called *' The Seaman^s Faithful Companion, being 
religious and. prudential advice to sea-officers, mas- 
ters in the merchants' service, their apprentices and 
seamen in general,'' &c. 12mo. arid in 1766, he again 
directed his attention to the infant poor, in ** An 
earnest Appeal' for Mercy to the children of the 
poor, particularly those belonging to the parishes, 
within the bills of mortality, appointed by an act 
of parliament to be registered; beino^ a general re- 
ference to the deserving conduct of s6me parish-of- 
ficers, and the pernicious effects of the ignorance 
jsmd ill-judged pailsimony of others," 4to. In the 
next year he collected from the news-^papers, where 
they originally appeared, " Letters on the import- 
ance of the rising generation of the labouring part of 
our fellow-subjects : being an account of the miserable 
state, of the infant parish poor ; the great usefulness* 
of the hospital for exposed and deserted children, 
properly restricted; the obligations of parochialof^^ 
ficers;. and an historical detail of the whole mortality /* 
of London and Westminster, from 1692 tothistimW* v. 
He also published " Letters to the guardians of the > ^ 
infant poor ; also to the governors and overseers of ^ 
the parish poor, recommending concord, frugality, 
cleanness and industry." 

Th6 incessant application of Mr. Hanway to the 
service of his country, induced him to direct hi^ at- 
tention to objects, which would natumlly escape 
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the notice of persons less solicitous to observe and 
provide a remedy for any apparent evil. In 1770, 
vire find him publishing " Advice ffom a farmer to his 
daughter, in a series of discoursed calculated to pro- 
mote the welfare and true interest of servants, with 
reflections of no less importance to masters and mis- 
tresses, with regard to private happiness and public 
.tranquillity," '3 vols. 12mo. a work calculated for the 
use of a very useful body of domestics. In 1772, ap- 
peared his " Observations on the causes of the disso- 
luteness, which reigns among the lower classes of the 
people : the propensity of som^ to petty larceny, and 
the danger of gaming, concubinage, and an * exces- 
sive fondness for amusement in high life," 4to. In 
this year, he also published two letters concerning 
the most fit and proper bread to be assized in general 
use, 12mo. 

It is impossible to follow this active and very ex- 
traordinary man in his numerous publications, all 
of which were fraught with the purest benevolence, 
without extending this article to a size, of which the 
limits of our work will not admit* We shall, there- 
fore, only mention a few more of the most re- 
markable. 

In 1776, he produced " The Soldier's Faithful 
Friend,'' a work replete with moral and religious ad-« 
vice to that class ot men; and in 1777, " The Com- 
memorative Sacrifice of our Lord's Supper, considered 
as a preservative against superstitious fears, and im- 
moral practices." In that year he also published 
another very excellent work, entitled, " Solitude in 
imprisonment, with proper profitable labours, and 
a spare diet ; the most humane and effectual means of 
bringing malefactors, who have forfeited their lives, 
or are subject to transportation, to a right sense of 
their condition," 8vo. 

The riots of the yearJYSO, gave rise to his publi- 
cation of a works ^rtrtled, ^ The Citizen's Moni- 
tor, shewing the netessity of 3 salutary police, ex- 
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ecuted by resolute and judicious magistrates, assisted 
by the pious labours of zealous clergymen, for the 
preservation of the lives and properties of the people, 
and the happy existence of the state, with obser- 
vations on the late tumults," 4to. and in 1782, " The 
importance of our Lord's Supper, and the dangerous 
consequences of neglecting it,** in 12mo, 

In 1782, iSnding his health decline, he resigned 
his office at the victualling-board, and immediately 
received a grant of his whole salary by way ofa pen- 
sion for life. This favor he owed to the esteem which 
the king, to whom he was personally known, enter- 
tained for him, excited by his various exertions, in 
behalf of his country and naankind. > 

He now had leisure to promote the establishment 
of Sunday schools, as well as a subscription for the 
relief of many poor black people, who wandered 
about the metropolis in extrenie distress. But, in 
the sunimer of 1786, his health declined so visibly, 
that he thought it necessary to attend only to that. 
He had long felt the approach of a disorder in the 
bladder, which, increasing by degrees, caused a 
stranguary, and at length, on the 5th Sf September, 
put an end to his valuable life. 

Mr. Hanway, although never married himself, 
was yet an advocate for marriage, and recon^mended 
it earnestly to all young people. He thought it the 
most effectual restraint on licentiousness, and that 
an incre£^se of unhappiness was, by no means, the 
natural consequence of an increase of domestic care. 
^' A local habitation, with the society of a sensible 
woman, the choice of unbiassed affection,*' he es- 
teemed as the most engaging persuasive to the love 
of order and economy, without wl^icb, he thought 
life, in whatever situation, must be perturbed and 
unhappy. The lady who engaged his first affection 
was uncommonly handsome, and it is probable he 
was prevented from marrying only by his failing to 
"©btain her, and the unsettled manner in which 
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the first years of his life, were spent : for he loved 
the ^society of women, and in the parties which 
frequently breakfasted at his house, the ladies usually 
made the greater portion of the company. 

In his transactions with the world, Mr. Hanway 
was always open, candid and sincere. Whatever 
he said might be depended on with implicit conft- 
dence. He adhered to the strict truth, even in the 
manner of his relation, and no brilliancy of thought 
could induce him to vary from the fact ; but although 
so frank in his own proceedings, he had seen too 
much of life to be easily deceived by others, and he 
did not often place a confidence that was betrayed. 
He did not, however, think the world so degenerate 
as is imagined ; " and if I did," he used to say, " I 
would not let it appear : for nothing can tend so ef- 
fectually to make a man wicked, or to keep him so, 
as a marked suspicion. Confidence is the reward of 
truth and fidelity, and these should never be exerted 
in vain." 



HART (the rev. Oliver) was born in War- 
minster township, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 5th 
July, 1723. At an early period of his life he was 
deeply impressed with the importance of religion ; 
and, at the age of 18 years he was received as a 
member of the Baptist church at Southampton. In 
1746 he began to preach the gospel, and was ordain- 
ed to the great work of the ministry, October 18th, 
1749. The same year he went to Charleston, South 
Carolina, were he continued as pastor of the Baptist 
' church for upwards of thirty years. 

Soon after the commencement of the revolution, 
during those times which tried men's souls, Mr. 
Hart's patriotism was so well known, tttat the coun- 
cil of safety of South Carolina, as a testimony of their 
confidence in his zeal and integrity, appointed Mr. 
Hart, with the hon. William Henry Drayton, and 
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tht te^. Wilfiftm Tennfent, to visit the frontiers of that 
^tate, in order to reconcile, if possible, anumber of 
the bhatritants who were disaffected towards a revo- 
lutioifeity form of government — a business, which, 
though attended with great bodily fatfgue and per-* 
tsonal danger, he execdted with great piropriety and 
fidelity. 

In the inotith oi Febraary, 1780, owing to his 
warm attachment to l!he American caase, it was 
thought adviseable, that he should leave Charleston, 
as the Brrtisfa troops were preparing to lay siege to it. 
Hearing of its surrender, which happened on the 
12fh May following, he journeyed towards his native 
«cul, and in th? nwnth of December of the same, 
year, in consequence of the warmest solicitations, 
lie undertook the pastoral charge of the church of 
Hopewetl, New- Jersey, and there he t:ohtinued till 
81st December, 175 a, when he dted> aged 72 years 
5 months and 26 days. 

Mr. Hart was the author of several sermons and 
other compositions on religious subjects, which have 
appeared in print, and do honour to bis pen and his 
heart A variety of his papers on different subjects, 
which he highly valued, and many of his best books, 
were, likewise, destroyed by the British army, when 
they overrun the southern states. He had also a 
considerable turn for poetry, though such was his 
modesty, that but few of his intimate friends knew 
he possessed this talent. 

Mn Hart was blessed with such strong natural 
nbiUtks^y as to lay a foundation for those grateful 
.services, which from his youth to a good old age he 
rendered to both church and s^Fate. His imagina* 
tion was lively and his judgment firm : hence thoug^h 
he never enjoye^i the advantages resulting from a 
regi^ar progress Ihrough any public school or univer- 
sity ; yet such w^re the improvements of his mind 
by self application, close reading, and habitual re- 
^^ection, that few men more ticWy deserved those 
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honors^ which by our first seminaries of learnings 
have been in many instances \oo incauiioxLsly bestow- 
ed. The college of Rhode^Island, however, was 
not wholly inatentive to his worth, for in the year 
1769, that institution forwarded him a diploma coa- 
-stituting him Master of Arts. 

On the whole, Mr, Hart's character, both in the 
political and religious world, is too well known to 
stand in need of description. The endowments of 
his mind : his early and unaffected piety : his abi- 
lities as a theologician and minister of the sanctuary : 
4he regularity of his whole life : his domestic virtues 
.and universal philanthropy point him out as having 
scarcely left an equal in the religious society to which 
lie belonged. 

He bore a long andytedious confinement with ex- 
•^mpljary patience, becoming resignation, and to the 
Jast was strong in faith^^ giving glory to the God of 
his salvation. 

HARVEY (William) an emipent phystcia©, 
i^endered illustrious, by b^ing the first person who 
^ discovered the circulation of tl>e blood, was born at 
Folkstone, in Kent, April 2d. 1578. At ten years 
of age he was put to the grammar school of Canter- 
bury, jand thence reraoved ar 14. to Caius college, 
Cambridge^ in order to be bred .up to physic. Hav- 
ing spent five years there, in pursuing the study of 
that art, he went at the age of 19 to Padua, in Italy, 
for his farther, improvement, and having studied five 
years more under the best masters, particularly the 
famous Hieronymus Fabricius ab Aquapendente, be 
was created Doctor of Physic in thai university, 1602* 

Soon after this period he returned to England and 
taking his degree of Doctor of Physic at Cambridge, 
repaired to London, where he began to practise in 
liis profession, and afterwards married. It seems 
the Doctor had no children by his. lady^ and it wa* 
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probably for want of these to errrploy her time and 
attention, that she ofteti amused herself with a parrot 
remarkable for talking, the * extraordinary fate oF 
which furnished her husband wijth the first experi- 
ment in support of his doctrine, tha* a female bird has 
the power of conceiving perfect eggs^ without the 
help of the male. The Doctor's account of this event • 
may be foutid in his Treatise " On the Generation of 
Animals". 

In 1604, he was admitted a candidate of the col- 
lege of Physicians, and three years after elected feK 
low. In 1715, he was appointed lecturer of anatomy^ 
and surgery in that college, and began his first course 
of lectures in anatomy in April following, when he 
opened his famous discovery of the dirculation of 
the blood, which he continued to explain in his sub- 
sequent lectures, and a few years after he finished his^ 
treatise on that subject. He was, aboUt tbis time,, 
appointed physician to kin^ Jarnes I. and was conti- 
nued in the same capacity by Charles I. * 

On the 3d df December, IdST, he was^ appointed 
one of the electors of the college of physicians, and 
his work ** on the circulation of the bloody'* written 
ki elegant Latin, was published in the year ensuing. 

It has been the fate of some grefeit discoveries ta 
be disbelieved, whil^ their authors instead of being 
rewarded, were treated as madmen and visionaries. 
The celebrated Galileo, who first observed the phases- 
t>f Venus, the four satellites of Jupiter; &c* and who 
supported the opinion of Copernicus, respecting the 
motion of the earth, was persecuted by the inquisi* 
tion, and bis system declared absurd and false in 
sound philosophy^ and erroneous in the failh^ as be-' 
ing expi^essly contrary to scripture. Galileo, there- 
fore, at the age of seventy, was obliged to ask par- 
don for having maintained what he really believed j , 
and with his knees on the ground and his hands oa 
the gospel, to abjure it as an error and heresy. Some* 
thing of the same kind seems to have been the cas^ 
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vritb the important discwery made by Itec^tQr Harycf 
of the circuliition of the biood ; for though the Doc^ 
tor wa§ not tipeaied with $0 rnuch hdf&hness, yet it 
raked up many adversaries ag^tnat him, 3^ho altaiskeil 
him on diflferent ^ides aftd by very dtffareni arga* 
naents ;; but it appears, that they were both actuated 
by the satne priDciple, envy. Of Ibe^ei aoe party 
denied the truth of his discovery alt<>getlief^ and cmk; 
sidered it as an absurdity ;' while the other,^ allowing 
it to be true, endeavoiired to deprive hito of the ho- 
j3or of it, ai^H to bestow i-t on hia predecessors in^ 
anatomy. : The first he answered himself, as far tf& 
they deserved it; but of the latter he was more re- 
gardless, gs he was. either not apprehensive of ai^ 
injury to hi^ fame from that quarter, or was mo^ so* 
Kcitous^to sbew the imp6ftanceof the discovery Aan* 
anxioq^ about his right to it. This, indeed, seems to W. 
pretty evident, from bis cooduet with respect to Fra-. 
cassati and Walacus,^ whd ascribed the discovery to the 
celebrated Father Paul Sarpi, the Venetian. Joannes 
Leoriicenus having asserted, that Father Paul^ author 
of the history of the ceulicil of Trent, discovered Ibe 
ciroulaticJn'of the blood, as well as the vahrea of tfce 
heart, s^ysrihat he durst not make his dfscsovery p»b« 
lie, for fear of exposing himself to trouble, ^nce»he 
was already suspected^ and nothing els^ was wanting^ 
but- such a. paradox to make him be accounted ft 
heretic, in a country where tbe inq.uisidon prevails. 
For this reason, he entrusted the secret to Aqtiapen-» 
dente alone, who being cautious of rendering hrm«^ 
self obnoxious^to the rage of his enemies, who woukl 
have treated suchr a notion aa a capital o^nce 
against the ancients,, never disclosed it, but to men^ 
of whom he entertained no suspicion^ and waited till 
Father Paul's death, before he would suffer his trea^ 
tise on the vahres to be pre^nted to the republic of 
Venice. - That this treatise was deposited privately 
m the library of St. Mark, for fear of alarming the 
»inds of the people^ but that Aquapeodentc had before 
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discovered the secret to a curiaus young EngUshmaa 
of the name of Harvey who studied under him at 
Radus, and that^ at the j^me time. Father Paul 
communicated it in confidence to some Englishmen, 
who, on their return home, laid it before the public, 
and having confirmed it by a variety of experiments, 
daimed the whole honor of it to themselves. From 
the same storf, the discovery of the circulation of the 
bkx>d was ascribed also to Father Paul, by Fracas- 
sati, in his preliminary epistle to Malphigi and by 
Walseus, in his first epistle to Barthollne. . 
^ These attempts to deprive Dr. Harvey of an honor 
so justly due to hint, being observed by his intimate 
frieod Dr. GecM'ge £nt, in order to confute these 
pretences, he remarks, that Dr. Harvey had long 
bef<ure related to him the occasion of this story, which 
was as follows. The Venetian ambassador, on his 
return home, having been presented by the Doctor, 
with hishook concerning the circulation of the blood, 
lent it to Father I^ul, who triinscribed a great many 
passages from it, that he might the better remember 
them, and these transcripts after his death fall- 
mg into the hands of his executors^ gave occasion 
to several persons to imagine, that he was really the 
author of them. Besides this. Dr. Harvey received a 
letter from Fra. Futgentio, Father Paul's most inti- 
mate friend, which sets the whole affair in the clearest 
light possible, and which was prefixed by Sir George 
£nt^ to his *^ Apologia pro Circulatione Sanguinis/* 
From the whole, therefore, it appears, that Dr. 
Harvey's book niust have been finished some time 
before the year 1623, since Father l^ul died on the 
14th of January in that year, and perhaps it will not 
be erring far from the truth, if it be fixed at the year 
1618, or 1619. 

Upon the breakin|^ out of the civil war, Dr. Har* 
vey attended his majesty at the battle of £dge*HiiU 
and thence to Oxford, where he was incorporated 
Dr. of Phyrfc, ip December, 1642. He wasalso^ 
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elected warden of Merton college in that university^ 
in 1645 : but this perferaient, which he had so weH 
merited, he did not long retain ; for on the surrender 
of Oxford to the parliament, in the year following^ 
he resigned his wardenship and retired to- London. 

Whilst he resided there^ he spent his time very 
privately, taking advantage of this opportunity to 
pursue his favourite study with the utmost ardour 
and diligence and having finished his ^* Exercita- 
tiones de Generatione Animalium/' Essays on the 
Generation of Animals, published them m quarto 
in 1657. This is a curious work, and had certainly 
beenmofe so, but f(» misfortunes, by which his papers- 
perished, during the time of the civil wars, which 
loss he lamented several years after. 

In 1654 he was chosen president of the college in 
his absence, and coming thither the day after, ac*^ 
know ledged his great obligation to the electors for 
choosing him into a place of the same honor and dig-* 
nity as if he had been elected to be " the chief of the 
English physicians/!. His age and weakness, how*- 
ever, were so great, that he could not discharge the 
duty, belonging to that important ofike. He^ therei* 
fore, requested them to choose, for their president, 
the learned Dr. Prujean, who had been highly ser- 
viceable to the college, by his former wise and pru-» 
dent conduct, when in that capacity, and as he had 
no children, he bequeathed his paternal estate to that 
institution. 

Three years iiefore, he bad buHt for it a combina- 
tion-room j library, and a museum, and in 1656, 
be brought the deeds of his estate and presented 
them to the college. He was then present at the 
first feast^ instituted by himself to be Continued an- 
nually, together with a commemoration-speech, in 
Latin, which was to be spoken every year, on the 
18th of October, in honor of the benefactors to the 
college. He appointed, also, a handsome salary for 
the orator and one for the keeper of the library, and 
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the museum, which are still called by his name. Hav* 
ing completed these munificent benefaotbns, when 
he was on the verge of his eightieth y^ar, he resigned 
his lecturer's place, and died in June, 1657. 

This great physician had the happiness, in his life?- 
time, to find the clamours of ignorance, envy and 
prejudice against his doctrine totally silenced^ and to 
see it universally established. It has, by length of 
time^ been more and more confirmed, and every 
man now sees and knows it from his own. experience. 
It appears to be of the utmost importance to medt^ 
cine, as it is, perhaps, impossible ta define health 
and sickness in fewer words, than that the one i& a 
frecj an4 the other an obstructed circulatioo, 

HARVEY, or HERVEY (James), an English dU 
vine of exemplary virtue and piety was born in Ndrth- 
ampton shire, in 1714, in the parish of Collingtree, (£ 
which his father was rector. His first instruction 
was from his mother, under whose tuition he con- 
tinued till he was seven y^ars of age, when he was 
sent to the grammar school of Northampton. 

At this seminary be remained till he had attained 
his seventeenth year, during which time he had 
made great progress in the Greek and Latin lang- 
guages. Whilst Mr. Harvey was at school, though 
he shewed a remarkable dexterity, at all the inno- 
cent games usual amongst children ; yet he had an 
indifference uncommon amongst boys^ for the ao- 
quisitions he made by them, as he pursued them 
solely for the sake of amusement. 

In the year 1731, he was sent to the university 
of Oxford, where, though he continued seven years, 
he only took the degree of bachelor of arts. The 
£rst two or three years he spent with some degree of 
indolence, or ratjfxer less application to his studies 
than he afterwards used. But in 1733, about his 
nineteenth year, becoming acquainted with some 
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persons, who t)egan to dutmgoi^ themselves by 
their serious ini|)iressions of religion, and their 2eal 
for the proniorion of it, he was engaged, by theit 
influence, in a. stricter attachment to both piety and 
learning. 

He made himself master of ** Keill's anatomy," 
Derh^m's Physico-Theology," and " Arstro-Theold- 
gy,*' and the ** Spectacle de la Nature,'' as transla^d. 
^y Humphreys, which la^ he studied with a peculiar 
satisfaction. Nor was he kss delighted ifk Spencer's 
** Essay on Pope's Odyssey,** to which elegant and 
judicious discourse, Mr. Harvey acknowledged that 
lie owed more of his improvement in style and com- 
position, than to any other, which he had ever read. 

He entered into holy orders, as soon as his age* 
^nd the canons of the church would allow, and m 
1736, became his father's assistant. In January^ 
1740, he undertook the curacy of Biddefonl, in Ik- 
vonshire, where he lived gre^atly beloved by the 
|)€ople. His congregation was large, and Ms salary 
was insuf&cietit to support him : bis friends, there* 
fore, by an annual contribution raised his income to 
266 dollars per annum, a compensatioin which, 
though very moderate, is, notwithstanding, much 
.greater than falls to the share of many learned cler- 
gymen of the inferior order in England. There hq 
continued for about two yeai^s and a half, when the 
rector dying, he was tiismissed by the new inclrm- 
beiit, contrary to the united request of the parishion- 
ers, who offered to maintain him at their own 
expence. 

In 1743, he retdrnied to CoHingtree, where he 
officiated as his father's curate till June, 1750, at 
which time his health being much impaired by his 
great attention to study and duty, be was prevailed 
on by his friends to retire to London, where it was 
hoped that the change of air might be conducive to 
his recovery. 

He continued ia that metropolis, till April, of 
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May, 1752, during which time, he was seized with 
a severe illness, which almost cost him his life. He, 
however, at last recovered ; and upon his Father's 
death, which happened this year, was appointed his 
successor.* 

His labours, both in his ministerial office, and in 
his study, were pursued by him as long as possible, 
under the disadvantage of a weak constitution of bo« 
dy, which, together with the severity of his last ill- 
ness, he supported, not only with the greatest pa- 
tience, but without a single expression of peevish- 
nessi. That illness had long been <:oming on him ', 
but greatly increased in the beginning of October, 
1758, and grew very formidable in December follow- 
ing. For, on Sunday, the third of that month, in the 
evening, after prayer in his family, he seemed to be 
arrested by the messenger of death, so that he was, 

Jfith great difficulty, enabled to get up stairs to 
is room, from whence he never came down. His 
illness gaining ground every day, he soon became 
sensible of his approaching dissolution. He had fre- 
quent and violent returns of the cramp, which gave 
htm most acute pain, and had, likewise, a hectic 
cough, which grievously afflicted him. Still, how- 
ever," he was so fully reconciled to the divine will, 
that the smallest complaint never escaped from his 
lips, and he discoursed on his approaching dissolution 
with the utmost composure and serenity. 

On the 25th of December, his physician came to 
visit him about three hours before he expired. Mr. 
Harvey, urged strongly and affectionately to him, 
the importance of his everlasting concerns, and en- 
treated him not to be overcharged with the affairs of 
this life, but to attend, amidst the multiplicity of his 
business, to the one thing needful — 

" Which done, the poorest can no want endure, 
** And, which not done, the riclicst must be poor." 

Pope. 

Mr. Harvey, used frequently to repeat these lines, 

Vot. 111. No. 17. E rr^nrrT^ 
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with such an emphasis and significant look, as con- 
veyed their important meaning, in a manner the most 
sensible and affecting. 

The Doctor, seeing the great difficulty and pain 
with which he spoke, and finding by his pulse, that 
the pangs of death were then coming on, desired, that 
he would spare himself — " No," said he " Doctor, 
you tell me, I have but a few minutes to live — O ! let 
me spend them in adoring our great Redeemer : for, 
ihotioh my flesh and my heart fail^ yet God is the 
strength of my heart and my portion forever J* He 
soon after repealed these words — ** Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, according to thy 
word, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation," and in 
a short time expired without a struggle or the least 
amotion. * 

He was remarkably charitable ; and desired to die 
just ev^n with the world, and to be, as he termed it, 
his own executor. His fund expired almost with 
his life ; and he desired, that what little remained, 
might be given in warm clothing to the poor at that 
severe season. ■ 

His writings afford a lasting and indisputable proof 
of piety and abilities. His style has been much ad- 
mired by some. It must be owned, however, that 
there is too much of brilliancy and floridness in all his 
•compositions, so that persons of refined taste, have 

* The Editor is well aware, that, for being thus particalar in rc- 
<iiting the dying behaviour of this eminent christian, he may he 
branded, by a certain class of readers, . with the appellation of en- 
thusiast. The great end of all publications, however, should be ta 
instruct ; for which reason, a writer ought never to suppress, what 
he believes may be generally useful, through the fear of exposing him- 
self to the ridicule of some unthinking individuals. To die, is the 
lot of humanity ; but, however lightly the giddy multitude may 
spe-ik of that awful event, when it appears at a distance, Death no 
sooner stares them in the face, than they view him in reality as the 
king of terrors* But, if the christian religion inspires men with a 
foriitude, almost supernatural, upon so trying an occasion, by shew- 
ing our readers " %vlth what, peace a christian can die," wc present 
tbem with the best antidote against the fears of dcatlu 
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expressed themsekes much less satisfied with his larir 
guage than his thoughts. The nervous, chaste and 
manly stile of the ancient classics, he certainly has not 
copied 5 but rather that laboured attention to words 
and periods, which has been objected to in Seneca, 
Austin and others. However, this is but of small 
importance, compared with the heavenly truths he 
delivered, and the seraphic ardour, with which he 
has inculcated them. 

No work is more deservedly or generally known^ 
than his " Meditations and Contemplations, con- 
taining Meditations among the Tombs, Reflections 
on a Flower Garden, a Descant on Creation, Con- 
templations on the Night and Starry Heavens,, and 
a Winter Piece," He published, besides, ** Remarks 
on Lord Bolingbroke's Letters on History," 8 vo. 
" Theron and Aspasio; or, a Series of Dialogues 
and letters on the most important subjects," 2 vols. 
"Sermons" — Eleven Letters to Wesley, &c. &c. 

The writings of Mr. Harvey are read with pecu- 
liar pleasure by the followers of Calvin, as he is one 
of the most strenuous advocates of the doctrines of 
that reformer. 

Hawkesworth (John) a celebrated English 
writer, was born about the year 1719, and brought 
up to the trade of a watchmaker. But he afterwards 
devoted himself to literature and became ari author 
of considerable reputation. In the early part of his* 
life, his circumstances were rather confined ; but, at 
last, becoming known to a lady, who had greaV pro- 
perty and interest in the East-India company, he was,. 
through her means, chosen a director of that body. 
As an author, his principal work is his " Adven- 
turer," the merits of which procured him the degree 
ofL. L. D. 

When the design of compiling a narrative of the 
discoveries in the South seas v^as on foot, be was. 
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recommended as a proper person to be employed oa 
the occasion ; but the performance did not answer 
expectation. Works or taste and elegance, where 
imagination and the passions were to be affected^ 
were his province : not works of dry, cold, accurate 
narrative. He, however, executed his task, and Re- 
ceived for it the enormous sum of twenty-six thou- 
sand six hundred and forty dollars* 

He died in 1773 : some say of high living; others 
of chagrin, from the ill reception of his ** Narrative :'* 
for he was a man of the keenest sensibility, and ob- 
noxious to all the evils of such irritable nature. 

HENRY (Matthew) an eminent presbyterian 
divme, was the son of the reverend Mr. Philip 
Henry, a famous non-conforming English clergyman, 
and born in the year 1662. He continued under the 
care of his father, tiH he was about 18 years of age, 
and had the greatest advantages of his education^ 
from him, both in divine and human literature. He 
was very expert in the learned languages, especially 
in the Hebrew, which had been made familiar to 
him from his childhood ; and from first to last, the 
study of the scriptures was his most delightful em* 
ployment. For further instructions he was, in 1680, 
sent to an academy at Islington, and was after* 
wards placed in Gray's Inn, for the study of the law, 
where he became well acquainted with the civil 
and municipal laws of his country, and from his ap- 
plication and great abilities, it was thought, he vi^ould 
have become eminent in that profession. 

But, at length, resolving to devote his life to the 
study of divinity, he, in 1686, retired into the coun- 
try, and was chosen pastor of a congregation at Ches- 
ter, where he lived about 25 years, greatly esteemed 
and beloved by his people. He had several calls 
from London, which he constantly declined: but 
was at last prevailed upon to accept a very important 
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utii unanimons one from Hackney. He wrote l«r. 
« Expositions of the Bible," in 5 vols. folio-*2d. 
<* The life of Mr. Philip HenTy"~3d. " Directions 
for Daily Commumon with God"— 4th. " A method 
for Prayer"— 5th. ^ Four Discourses against Vice 
and Immorality" — 6th, •* The Communicant's Com^* 
munion with God"— 7th. '' Family Hymns''— »th. 
« A Scriptural Catechism" — and 9th. ** A Discourse 
concerning the Nature of Schism." He died in the 
year 1714. 

^^^^^^^^^ 

HERVEY (James) See Harvet* 

HOBBES (Thomas) was born at Malmesbury in 
Wiltshire, England, of which town his father was 
minister. He completed his studies at the university 
of Oxford, and soon after proceeded on a tour lo the 
continent, in the capacity of tutor to the son of the 
earl of Devonshire. Upon his return, he became known 
to several persons of the highest rank, and eminently 
distihguisbed for their parts and learning. The chan- 
cellor Bacon admitted him to a great degree of fa- 
miliarity, and is said to have made use of his pen for 
translating some of his works into Latin. 

In 1628, he published his ^' English translation of 
the History of Thucydides," which has always been 
esteemed as one of the best translations, that weliave 
of any Greek writer. But, while he was engaged in 
this work, his patron, the earl of Devonshire died ; 
and in less than two years after his son died also. 
This loss aifected him to such a degree, that he very 
willingly accepted the offer made him of going abroad 
a second time, with the son of anojther nobleman, 
whom he accordingly apcompanifed into France, and 
with whom he continued some time. Buli^hilst h^ 
tarried there, be was solicited^o return to England, 
to resume his concern for the hopes of that family. 
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to which he had attached himself so early, and owed 
so many and so great obligations. 

It was in 1631, when the countess of Devonshire 
desired to put the young earl under his care, who 
-was then about the age of 14. This was very suit- 

*ablc to his inclination, and he discharged that trust 
with great fidelity and diligence. In 1634, he ac- 
companied his noble pupil to Paris, where he applied 

iiis vacant hours to natural philosophy, and more es- 
pecially to mechanism, and the causes of animal 
motion. From Paris, he attended his pupil into Italy, 
where, at Pisa, he became known to Galileo, who 
communicated to him his notions very freely ; and, 
after having seen all that was remarkable in that 
country, he returned to England in 1637. 

The civil wars commencing soon after, Hobbes 
thought he might do some service, by turning him- 
self to politics, and composing something by way of 
antidote to the pestilential opinions, which then pre- 
vailed. This induced him to commit to paper, cer- 
tain principles, observations, and remarks, out of 
which he composed his book " De Give,'* and which 

• he afterwards enlarged into that system which he 

. called his " Leviathan." 

Not long after the meeting of the long parliament, 
November, 3d. 1640,' finding all things in confusion, 

' he withdrew to Paris, where he associated himself 
with those learned men, who, .under the protection 
of cardinal Richelieu, sought, by conferring together, 
to promote every kind of useful knowledge. He had 
jiot been long there, before he became known to 
the famous Des Cartes, with whom he afterwards 
held a correspondence upon several mathematical 
subjects, as appears from the letters of Hobbes, 

. published in the works of Des Cartes. But when 
this philosopher afterwards printed his " Medita- 
tions," Hherein he attempted to establish points of 

. the highest consequence from innate ideas, Hobbes 
took the liberty of dissenting from him 5 as did also 
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Gassendi, the French king's mathematicalprofesscr, 
with whom Hobbes contracted a very close friend- 
ship, which was not interrupted till the death of the 
former. In 1642, Mr. Hobbes printed a few copies 
of his book " De Give," which, in proportion as it 
became known, raised him many adversaries, who 
charged him with instilling principles, which had a 
dangerous tendency. 

Among many famous persons, who upon the ship- 
wreck of the royal cause, had retired to France for 
safety, was Sir Charles Cavendish, and this gentle- 
man being skilled in every branch of the mathe- 
matics, proved a constant friend and patron to Hob^ 
bes, who, by embarking, in i645, in a controversy 
about the quadrature or the circle, was grown so fa- 
mous, that, in 1647, he was recommended to insruct 
Charles, prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II. in 
that kind of learning. His care, in the discharge of 
this office gained him the esteem of that prince in a 
very great, degree ; and though he afterwards with- 
drew his public favour from Hobbes, yet he always 
retained a sense of the services he had done him, and 
shewed him various marks of his friendship. In 1650, 
was published at London, a small treatise of Hobbes 
entitled, " Human Nature,'* and another " De Cor- 
pore Politico ; or, of the Elements of the Law.'\ 

All this time Mr. Hobbes had been digesting, 
with great pains and care, his religious, political, 
and moral principles, into a complete system, which 
he called " The Leviathan," and which was printed 
in English, at London, in 1657. Upon the restora- 
tion, in 1660, he came up to London, where he 
obtained from the king assurance of protection, and 
had a pension of 444 dollars per annum, settled upon 
him out of the private purse. Yet this did not render 
him entirely safe; for in 1666, his " Leviathan'^ 
and treatise " De Cive," were censured by parlia- 
ment, which alarmed him very much ; as did also 
the bringing of a bill into the House of Commons, to 
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punish atheism and prophaneness. When in hi« 88th 
year, he published, in English verse, the wboie 
« Iliad" and " Odyssey." But though his talents, in 
general, were highly respectable, his poetry is below 
criticiso), and has long since been exploded. About 
this time be took his leave of London, and went to 
spend the remainder of his days in Derbyshire, where 
however, he did not long remain ioactive, notw^th* 
standing his advanced age ; but published, from time 
to time, several pieces, to be found in the collection 
of his works. He died in 1679, aged 92. 

As to his character and manners, they were re* 
markably singular. " He was a humourist, and no- 
body could account for him." His professed rale of 
health was, to dedicate the morning to his exercise 
and the afternoon to his studies* He, therefore, at 
kis first rising walked out, and climbed any hill 
within his reach ; or if the weather was not dry, he 
fatigued himself within doors, by some exercise or 
other, till he got himself in a perspiration ; recom- 
mending that practice upon this opinion, that an old 
man has more moisture than heat, and, therefore, 
by such exercise, hent was to be acquired and mois- 
ture .expelled. After this he took a comfortable break- 
fast, and then went round the lodgings to visit the 
earl, his lady and the children, and any respectable 
strangers, paying some short addresses to all of them. 
About 12 o'clock he had a little dinner provided for 
him, which he ate always by himself without cere- 
mony. Soon after dinner he retired to his study, and 
had his candle, with ten or twelve pipes of tobacco, 
laid by him ; then shutting the door, he fell to smoak- 
ing, thinking, and writing, for many hours without - 
ceasing. He could not indure to be left in an empty 
house, so that whenever the earl removed, he would 
always go along with him, even to his last stage. 
When he was in a very weak condition, he dared not 
to be left behind, but made his way upon a feather 
bed in a coach, though he survived the journey but 
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St few days. He could not beat any discourse upon 
death, and seemed, even to the last, to be delight- 
ed with the idea of a longer life. In his last sickness, 
his frequent questions were, whether his disease was 
curable ? and when intimations were given, that he 
might have ease but no remedy, he used this remark- 
able expression, ^' I should be glad to find a hole to 
creep out of the world at"-— which were reported to 
have been l>is last sensible Worjls* 

There have been few persons, whose writings have 
Jhad a more pernicious influence, in spreading irreli- 
gion and infidelity than Hobbes's, and yet none of his 

S^atises are directly levelled against revealed religion, 
is ** Leviathan,'* by which he is now best known, 
tends not only to subvert the authority of the scrip- 
ture, but to destroy God's moral government of the 
world 2 it cotifounds the natural differences of good 
and evil—- virtue and vice*: it destroys the best princi- 
ples of human nature : and, instead of that in- 
nate benevolence and sdciable disposition, which 
should unite men together, supposes all men to be ' 
naturally in a state of war with one other ; it erects 
s^i absolute tyranny in the state and church, which 
itconfounds, and makes the will of the prin#e or 
governing power the sole standard of right and 
wrong 

HOGARTH, jWiLLiAM) a truly great and orl* 
ginal genius in painting and engraving, was bom in 
JjoadoD, in 1698, and, as soon as he had arrived at a 
proper age, was bound apprentice to a silver-smith. 
In this profession, it is not unusual, to bind appren- 
tices to the single branch of engraving arms and cy^ 
phers on every species of metal, and in that particu- 
Iv department of the business, young Hogarth wa^ 
placed J but before his time was expired, he felt th? 
impulse of genius, and that it directed him to paint- 
inff. 

'oh. IIL No. 17, V 
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Durbg his appceatice^if)^ he set out (meSuiKtay 
with two or thiee eompanions^ on an excursion ta 
Higbgate, The weather being hot, they went into» 
a tavern, where they had not been long, before i 
quarrel aro^e between some persons in the same room.^ 
One of the disputants struck the other on the head 
^ with ^ quart pot, and cut him very much. The , 
blood running dpwn the m.an's fs^e, together with 
the agony of the wound, which bad distorted hi» 
features hiia^ most hideous gnn> pisesented Hogarth,, 
who shewed l^imself thus early apprised of the .mode 
3aature h?:d intei^^ he shouM pursue, with too laugh*' 
able a i^ubjeet to be ovf^rkiokedt. He drew out his 

E!nci], 9nd produced on the spot, one of tie mast 
dicrous %ui:es that ever was seen. What nsndertid 
this piece the more valuable was, that it exhibxted aft 
exact likeness of the man, with the portrait of his ao^ 
tagonis^,. and the figures in car isisatu^ ef the principa£ 
liersons gathered round htm. 

Hoga^b began business on bis owof %oeuat, aibout 
t'JQ/Oi i 9f^ his fifst employment seems to have Im^b 
the engraving of arms and shop hillt. The next step^ 
was to design and furnish plates for bookseHers y of 
li^hi^ those now best known,, are 17, fcn^ a^ duodeci»* 
moMition of Hudibrass,. witib Butler's head, in l725w 
The first piece, in which he distinguished himself as 
a painter, is supposed to^lia\&e been a representatioa* 
of Wanstead assembly, the figures in which are larger 
<}ian the life, without burlesque, and the colouring: 
zather better than some of hh later mid more highly 
£nished perfomances. It was Hogarth's cust4>m td» 
sketxrh out on the ^t any remarkable iace, whkh 
particularly struck him, and of which he wished ta^ 
preserve the remembrance ; and Ihis^ he frequently 
did with a pencil on his naik 

In 1730, Mr. Hogarth married the only daughter 
©f a respectable knight. This union, indeed, was » 
stolen one, and consequently without the approba- 
tion of bis wife's father, who considering^ the youtll^ 
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ef tiis ila«ighter> thenbately eighieen^ afid ^e slen* 
4er finances of hct husband^ as yet an obscure artist^ 
wa« not easHy reconciled to the match. Soon after 
tbi« period^ however, he began Ws " Harlot's Pfo* 
gres«/* ana was advised to have some of the 9cenes> 
m it placed in the way of his father-in law. Accord^ 
ingly, otie morning early, Mrs. Hogarth undertook to^' 
convey several of thentinto his dining-room. When 
he arose^ he inquired from whence they came, and* 
being told by whom they were introduced, he cried; 
out, *' very well) the man who can furnish represen- 
tations like these, can also maintain a wife without 
a portion/* He designed this remark ast an excuse 
fan keeping bis pUrse-strings close ; but soon after be- 
CMie both f^onciled and generous to the youngs, 
people* 

In 1732, Hogarth ventured to attack Mn Pbpe,. 
In a plate called •♦ The Man of Tasti,'* which was 
intended as a satire on the translator of Homer, andt 
some others. It was fortunate for Hogarth,, that he 
escaped the hsh of the former. Either his obscurity, . 
at tb^t time$ was his protection, or the bard was too- 
prudent to exasperate a paiinter, who had already 
given such proof of his abilities fof satire. 

In 1733, his^genius became conspicuously kfiown,^ 
and he derived not only fame, but emolument from, 
bfs " Midnight Conversation," " Harlot's and Rake's 
Progress," ** Marriage a. la Mode/' &c: 

Soon after the peace of Aix la Chapclfe, he went 
over to France, and was taken into custody at Calais, 
while he was drawing the gate of that town, avcii* 
cumstance, which he has recorded in- his picture 
entitled " O the Roast Beef of Old England" pub- 
Kshed. in 17,49. He was actually carried before the 
governor as a spy, and, after a_ very strict examina- 
tion, committed as a prisoner to his landlord, on bisv 
promising that he would not permM Hogarth to ga> 
oat of his house, till it was to embark to England. 

la 1753, he appeared to the world, in the cha^ 
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Tacter of an author, and published a 4to. tFoItime> 
intituled " The Analysis of Beauty, written with a 
view of fixing the fluctuating ideas of Taste/' In 
this performance, he shews by a variety of example* 
that a %urve is the line of beauty, and that round 
awelling figures are most pleasing to the eye, and 
the truth of his opinion has been countenanced by 
subsequent writers on the subject. In the dicticm of 
this work, he was assisted by Dr. Benjamin Hoadley^ 
the physician, and some others of his literary friends^ 
The family of Hogarth rejoiced, when the last sheet 
of the ^* Analysis" was printed off, as the frequent 
disputes he had with his coadjutors, in the progress 
of the work did not tend greatly to harmonize his 
disposition. This work was aiterwards translated 
into German, French and Italian. 

Hogarth had one foiling^ in common with most 
people, who attain wealth and eminence, without 
the aid of a liberal education: he affected to despise 
every kind of knowledge, which he did not possess* 
Having established his fame with little or no obliga* 
tion to literature, he either conceived it to be need- 
less, or decried it, because it lay out of his reach.-— 
Indeed, till, in evil hour, he commenced author, and 
was obliged to employ his. friends to correct his 
** Analysis,'* he did not seem to have discovered, that 
even spelling was a necessary qualification. One of 
our artist's common topics of declamation was, the 
Hselessness of books to a man of his profession. Ac- 
cordingly, among other volumes which he consigned 
to the pastry-cook, we find Turnbull *^ On Antient 
Painting," a treatise which Hogarth should have been 
able to comprehend, before he ventured to condemn. 
— No man, however, was more ductile to flattery 5 a 
word in favour of Sigismunda, his favourite work, 
might have commanded a proof print, or forced an 
original sketch out of our artist's hands. Being once 
at dinner with the great Cheselden and some other 
tompany^ he was told^ that Mr« John Freke^ surgeon 
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of St. Bartholdmew's hospital^ had asserted^ a few" 
evenings before^ that Greene was as eminent in cam* 
position as Handel* *• That fellow, Ereke", replied Ho- 
garth, ^* is always shooting his bolt absurdly, one way 
or other. Handel is a giant in music ; Greefie only 
a light Florimcl kind of a composer/' •* Ay," says 
our artist's informant, '* but, at the same time, Mn 
Freke declared, that you were as good a portrait 

Sinter as Vandyck/' There he wa^ in the right, says 
ogarth; and so, by G — , I am, give me my time, 
and let me choose my subject" 

It may be truly observed of Hogartti, that all ))is 
powers pPdelighting were restrained to his pencil, — 
Havinr rarely been admitted into polite circles, none 
of his sharp corners had been rubbed off, so that he 
continued, to the last, a gross, uncultivated man.-« 
The slightest contmdiction transported him hatorage. 
To some confidence in himself he wa3 certainly in* 
titled ; for, as a comic painter, he could have claimed 
no merit, that would not most readily have been al- 
lowed to him ; but he was, at once, unprincipled and 
variable in his political conduct and attachments, iie 
is also said to have beheld the rising eminence abcl 
popularity of Sir Joshua Reynolds with a degree 6£ 
envy, and frequently to have spoken with asperity 
both of him and his performances. On the other 
hand, however, he was liberal, hospitable, and the 
most punctual of paymasters. 

Mr. Hogarth was so engrossed in study that he wM 
one of the most absent of men ; to one instance of 
which, we must limit our relation. Soon after he had 
set up his carriage, he had occasion to pay a visit to the 
lord mayor. When he went, the weather was fine ; 
but business detained him till a violent shower of rain 
came on. He was let out of the mansion*kouse by a 
difierent door from that at which he entered; and 
seeing the rain, began immediately to call for a hack- 
ney-coach. Not one was to be met with on any olF 
the neighbouring stands s and oar artist sallied forth 
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to brave the stornij and actoally Went home, withofat 
bestowing a thought on his awn carnage, till Mrs. 
Hogarth, surprised to see him so wet, aisked him 
where he had left it ? 

The last meaiorablc event in our u'tist's life, wat 
his quarrel with the noted Mr. Wilkes; in which,^ if 
Mr. Hogarth did not commeiiice hostilities, he, at 
leasr, obliquely gave the first offence, by an attack on 
the i^riends and party of that gentleman. Mr. Church- 
ill the poet, soon after publi^ed his ^' Epistle to 
William Hogarth." Mr. Hogarth^s revenge against 
the poet terminated in his lompmg up an old print 
of a pug dog and a bear, which be published under 
the title of " The Bruizer C. Churchill* (once the re- 
verend) in the character of a Russian Hercules, Sec." 

At the time these hpsttltties were carrying on, in a 
Qianner so virulent and disgraceful to all the parties, 
Hogarth died, October 25th, 1764. 
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HOME (Henry), Lord Kames, an eminent 
Scottish lawyer, and author of riiahy celebrated works 
on various subjects, was descended of a very honour* 
able and antient family, and born about the year 
1696. 

After studying, with acuteness and diligence, at 
the university of Edinburgh, the civil and the muni- 
cipal law of his own country, Mr. Home easily per- 
ceived, that a knowledge ol^ these alone was not suffi- 
cient to make him an accomplished lawyer. The 
forms and practical business of courts, and espe- 
cially of the supreme court, as a member of which he 
was to seek for fame and emolument, he considered 
as essentially necessary to qualify him for being a 
complete barrister^ He accordingly attended, for 
some time, the chamber of a writer to the signet, 
where he had an opportunity of learning the stiles of 
legal deeds, and the modes of conducting different 
species of business. This wise step, independent of 
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hk grrat genius and onvrearied aprpIkatioBt procured 
him^ after his admission to the bar, pecuiiar respect 
from the oourt, and proportional employment in his 
profession of an advocate. Whoever peruses the lau^ 
papers composed by Mr, Home^ when a young man, 
will perceive an undonlmoh elegance of stile^ besides 
great ingenuity of rrasoning, and a thorough know- 
tedge of the laws and constituticm of his country.-^ 
These qualifications, together with the strength and 
vivacity of bis naturad abilities, soon raised him to be 
an ornament to the Scottish bar ; and, in Februarjr 
1750>. he iR^s advanced to the bench, as one of the 
judges of the court of session, under the title of Lord 
Karnes, from the name of his estate ; and as a lord of 
justiciary in April 1763. 

Before this period, however, notwithstanding the 
mavoidable lsd>ours of his profession, he favoured the 
wofld with several valuable and ingenious works. In 
the year 1728, Mn Home pubH&hed " Remarkable 
Decisions of the Court of Session from 1716 to 1728,*^ 
in one volume folio. In 1733 appeared his ** Essays 
upon several Subjects in Law/' This first produce of 
his original genius^ and of his extensive views, excited 
not only the attention, but the admiration of the judg- 
es^ and of all the other members of the college ai 
justice. 

Hiis work was succeeded, in the year 1741, bjr 
* Decisions of the Court of S^ion from its first insti- 
tution to the year 1740, abridged and digested under 
J proper heads, in fcM^m of a dictionary,'' in 2 voh folio. 
n 1747, appeared *^ £ssays upon several subjects 
conceiiiing British Antiquities." In 1759, he pre- 
sented to the public a new work, under the title 
of " Historkal Law Tracts,*' in one volume 8vo. In 
1760, he published, in one volume folio, " The Prin- 
ciples of Equity," a work which shews both the fer- 
tility of the a^Jthor's genius, and his indefatigable ap- 
plication. ** There could be no undertaking," say 
the Critical Reviewers, ^* of mcJte general utility, than 
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the object of the ingenious volume before u€. To 
reduce the crabbed intricacies of the law to the level 
of common understandings, and reveal the hidden 
-mysteries of this deity to the view of the studious in 

feneral, is a work equally new in the design, and dif<* 
colt in the undertaking." In 1776, he gave to the 
public another volume in folio, of '^ Remarkable De« 
visions of the Court of Session from 1730 to 1752. — 
In 1777, appeared his •* Elucidations concerning the 
Common ahd Statute Law of Scotland^" in one vol. 
8vo. And in 1780, he published a volume, in folio, 
of '^ Select Decisions of the Court of Session from 
1752 to 1768, 

From this sketch of Lord Kames's compositions and 
collections, with a view to improve and elucidate thii 
laws of Scotland, the reader may form some idea 
of his great industry and of his anxious desire to 
promote the honour and welfare of his country* It 
remains to be remarked that, in the supreme court 
of Scotland, the law writings of Lord Karnes are held 
in equal estimation, and quoted with equal respect, 
as those of Coke, or Blackstone, in the courts of Eng- 
land. 

Lord Kames*s mind was very much inclined to 
metaphysical disquisitbns. When a young man, 
in order to improve himself in his favourite study, he 
^rorresponded with the famous Berkley, bishop of 
Cloyne, Dr. Butler, author of that wonderful book, 
'* The Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion." 
^r. Samuel Clark, and many other ingenious and 
learned men both in Britain and Ireland. 

The year 1751 gave birth to the first fruits of his, 
lordship's metaphysical studies, under the title of 
<^ Essays on the Principles of morality and Natural 
Religion." Though a small volume, it was replete- 
with ingenuity and acute reasoning, excited general 
attention and gave rise to much controversy. It con- 
tained in more explicit terms, than, perhaps, any 
•t? : work of a religious theist then known in Scot- 
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fattdjttedbfcttine wfiicli Has of late Made somuch noise 
trndtr* the appellation ptPhilqsppIiicafne^essily^ The 
rtmc thing had, indeed, been taught by'Hobbqs^^bjj: 
€bHim,'and by the celebrated David Hymei but as 
those au^or^ either were professed iri^dejls, or\sup- 
jkjsed tow such, it exci^d, as coming frqnp thetHt 
rio wonder, 'and prov6ked, for a time, jlitde indigna- 
ftonV But when a writer^ who exhibited nasj^mptom^^ 
df exttavigatit sceptlcfspi, who ihsihua tea nothing; 
against the truth of revetationi in genera^ and vvhq 
inculcated, with earneittfess,. tfee great duties of mo* 
nhty aftd natural relfgionj. advanced at/the saaie^timq 
so uncommon a doctrine as' that ofnecessiti/' — 2t 
number of pens were immediately drawn againsti 
YC\vS\ Und'.for a while, the work, and its. "^uthpr were 
extremely obnoxious to a great part of the Scotch.- 
nation. On the other hand^ there were soipe, and 
*ose hot totally illiterate^; who confounding n^ces^it^^ 
Vfxih predesttnationi complimehted MrJH6fne'^pi| 
his masterly defence of the estabiishedTaitjb ; though 
between thcije two stfiemes, there is no §oft of re- 
iembfenCe, -except' that the futiire happiriesf p^ pi:* 
sery of all t]fienis according to hoth^ certaihjj^j^j:^- 
knownand appointed by Godl' There was,.ho we v^r>,, 
one clergytban, a Mr. Andersony.who wrote* a whole- v 
wlufne agaitist the ** Mdral Essays,** ^ '"whlcjhA 
treated the leaTied author with jg^reat rud^ne^s and. % 
asperity.*'' Not satisfied with thi* abuse, *An(3ers6nl ^^' 
afterwards brought a formal'charge of hereby agaiqst' 
his Ltordship' ^before the \ presbytery of EdinbiirghJ. 
But the presfiy^ery dismissed the accusatjoil with that 
eontempt, which it so ju^tl^ merited. ; This iryuripus' 
attack/ hewerer; gave Lord' Karnes an oppojtunitjf. 
of exhibiting r remarkable prbbf of his candour jmd. 
liberality. In a second edition, .after coi^sidering. thje^ 

• WenKcan. li^, by, thU-remarkf to expre& otirjifllSit to hia 
Lordlhip's fentjiDcnts*. We mwcly with to eyincA put :«l!fappro-^ 
bation of inve£\*ive or perfonat fcurrility^iu GontroVvrsftj^^^^l^'i^^jig^ 
lActiKr on rcligiduiS>» poVitical fubje^sf ' -^ ''* . 
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cobject more maturely* he ackiiowtedg;e4 bit t^^lf^ 
and retracted some ingenious hotioiis» vdiklji, cqo^ 
trary t6 hu intention, bad^^given oflfence. A)a3 i boff, 
lew pbiJo^dpl^ers are capably of such greatness, andl^ 
generosity of mind I 

In 1761, Lord Karnes' published ^ Atijtii^roduc* 
Iron to the Art' of Thinking/* in one vol, l2ii|o, Thii^ 
small but valuable book was originally ipi^ndfed, £mi 
the use of his own family. The plan of ii is' vbotl^ 
curious^ ]imusing, and highly calculated toxatcb the 
attention, and, to improve Ih^ minds of youth- Il( 
consists of maxims collected from Rochefoucault^ and 
many oth^r authors. ;To illustra te. these n^^^imp^auid 
to rivet their spirit and meaning ^ the minds of 
young persons, his Lbrd&hip has added it^ most oC 
them^ beautifid stories,, fables, and mstG^ipal aoec* 
dotes. . ; .: 

In the department of beliefs Jettres, his ^^ el^mcnt^ 
of Criticism^' appeared in 1762, in thfee vc4u(nes» 
ivo. In this Valuable wprk, his Lordship discovetf 
profound erudition and ta$te. in every specbs of coish 
position, both apcieht and modern. Xt i^,th«:fiisi 
mnd a most successful attempt to shew that the art4>r 
criticism Js founded on the principles of bumap^ na- 
ture* Siich a plan, it might be tl^i^ht, should b^ve 
goduced a dry and phlegmatic performance. . LofC^ 
aitteis, on the contrary, from the aorightiiaess of his 
manner of treating every subject ne ibandled> h«s 
rendered th6 ^ Elements of Criticism" not oidy Ughly 
h^structive, but one of the most entertaining books 
in the English language* Before this work was 'pub- 
lished,/' Rollings Belles Lettres/' a diyU book, ffom 
which a student could derive but little adyastf^, 
was universally recommectdod as, a standardt . B«it 
after the ** Elements of Criticism" were presented to 
the public, RoUin instantly vanished and gave place 
to »eater genius and grMter utility. With regard to 
teal instruction and genuine taste in composition of 
every kisd, a stttdeni^ a gentIeman»or a spholari ^n 
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in nekifgttage, find ^lieli a fertile 'fi«I4oFnnpf6v<i« 
fiient Lord Karnes accor^n^ly had th<; happme» 
tof seetM the good ^ecf^ df ht$ tobotii^ ani^ of *eit» 
joying for Iwenty yearSi a 'repotation, whith he ^ 
jtistly inerited. 

- Td gtfc 6ur readers a sffll fcrtKer proof of the ge- 
fHus "and'varfoos pufsaits of his zxatrre mind, Jjoti 
ItanfteSi iti the year 1T72^ ^ablished t l*t)rk in one 
volume folio, enthle^, ^** The Oentieman Farmer,^ 
btmg to attempt W-iinpiroVe Agriculture, ty subject 
ifig itta the test of rational prmcfples/' With regard 
to -this book, it must be remarked, that all iht in* 
teHigent farmers in Scotland uniformly declare, that 
iifter perusing Young, Dickson, and a hundred other 
^ttters on Agriculture, Uord Karnes's Gentlcmaa 
Farmer tontains'^ best practtoil }md rational io* 
fennatibn, on the various articles of husbandry, 
^ibh can afiy vvhire be obtained. 
* ' fn the year 1773; Lord Karnes favoured the world 
wth ** Sketches of the History of Man," in 2 volt. 
4lo. Th» work consists of a great variety of facte 
4tid observations concerning the nature of man, the 
produce of much and p!r5Stable reading. In the 
eeurse of his^tudSes and reasonfnr, he ba4 amassed 
a vast coKedtion bf materials. These, when const* 
derably advanced in years, he digested finder proper 
beads and submitted' to the considerktion of the 
public. He intended that this book shbuld be equals 
iy intelfigible tovromen as to men; and to^ accom- 
plish this end, when he had occasion to quote an* 
cient or foreign boc^s; Kc. uniformly translated the 
passages. The sketches contain much usefhl infor* 
lAatkm, and l%e alt his Lordship's btherperfprmancea 
are lively ani ent(^taining. This work, however^ 
hath been greatly blamed by some, and ^as highly 
Commended by others. ^ 

We now come to Lord Karnes's last vvdik, to which 
lie modestly gave the title of ^ Loose Hints on Edof- 
cationi chiefly eonceming the Culture of the Hesrr.^, 
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J^ w^ p«bli$h0d in theyqu:^ 176 r, in Mia ▼oliiixnv 
<Svo« wbea tl|e. venersbtc^and astonishing aiithpr w^ 
jaihe JS5th year' of his ^g^y. Thmigh his Xokdship 
v^pse to call them Loose. Hic^ts^ y6t tbft iatelligtal 
reader will perceive in this composition an u^eonoh 
^mon activky of i|^ind,'al;,^ f^nage so f^ advanced 
ibe^nd the usnaL period> qf Juiinan life, ^d an eai* 
ne^t desire ,ta form the mindsrof youth t» honour, tf 
virtue and *to veneration of^ the t)eity. ^ / 

* Upon reflecting 99 thf ^stjudiousJDCsa. fd ImA 
j($Lames's disposition^ and l^.oiMnerons literaiy. pro^ 
ductions^ th^ reader wiJI natitrally^ recal to fais,.inind». 
a striking siniilarUy 6^tweeai hk. Lordship and tih^ 
laborious Pliny, the elder. In a letter firom. Pliny th<^ 
younger, to Marc^r, the « following passage occnii^ 
which is eqiwljy applicable to both,. '^ When you^rc- 
fleet on the books ne has read, and the volun^s he baa 
Vritten, are you not inclinod -to suspect, »tl^:h# 
faever was engaged in tba a0airs of the publi(;,ior 
the service of his prince? * ^ .: ; . 

Lofd.Kaines waaciemarVablte for public :^irit Xu 
which he conjoined activity and great exertion. . .^ 
vast number pfth^ improvements in literalure,,tMdc^ 
and manufactu]^s,,which^at pre^ntySo.^eatly.cha* 
facterize his coixptvymen, may^ in ^ gseat measure^, 
be attributed la, him; As a. private and dono^ic 
gentleman, Lor<d Kames was adniiredby both «exe^ 
Jhe vivacity of his wit, and; ♦of his animal spjirits^ 
even when advanced in years, rendered hiscompanjfi 
not only ag;reeable, but greaUy -Sfaflicitc^ by the hn 
teratj,. and cpiirted by ladies, of l^e highest ifZvM 
and *acjrompUshipents« Instead- of being jealpMS q( 
riyais, the charae^(;r of little minds, -LcKrd Karnes; fof»-J 
tered 4nd encpur2^/sd every syinptom of m^it, thai 
he couVi discovjej^ ip the scholar,, or in the k>w^sl 
mechanic: His' life was one continued round pf^ben^ 
peyolence and philenthropy, and so judicious was he 
m t)ie mode of *applying.)[iis chaitity, that even whenr 
li& j^itune was snialV he did. much m^ service ^to^ 
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^knise. . Ooergrettieftwe aitfaitcUracter of Lofi 

. JK^wiet was> ii feiMika1i}e limdcartcjr «f nmi. Ht 

,»ptoii^ne¥eruidtil9«d in dtt]acHaii»«iyqrtwkei> anff 

ipCQMMi of .soaadal' wat crtibited' in hu^ cbalpiny, ^ 

«thei/ JPimainQd, liltuD otr » endea? oured^O giva a dii^ 

fefcnt4iim to ihei^oin^tsaficAi^. i As :jaaliifslic4Mi«b>> 

*queflk:Mof thk amiabk^dis{k^tiott, he neiriir imddkiil 

With*\>oUucs» even jn(hB<i ptetits ran^to ihe greateil 

:kt)gtha4 aod v^at ia*irtil mote nfaiaHc«bk;>lM oarer 

wrote \z '3eotefior> xiotwidisUiadiagci lut^']nimerdii& 

^biicatiohi, wi^oiifei«'diiect: and:i iDttifest* ioteii^ 

«tion to b9]»fitUafdkxviri«r»aluref/''.t V t; ,- .1 

He died oa the 2i7tl)day:of December,! 1?&2. Ar 

lie had oo mirkcMi disease, but the debility resuitib^ 

.Irom extetae old ^gn, a fevir d^ays before bis deatl^ 

4» wfiat . to the tfxoUt\ >of . aesfjoiiiw iafldimsad all tb% 

judges separately^ told them He was speedily tp 40* 

^y^rr; md took: a^ sokuin a^d an (isffia:tioaate**lire» 

•.WelL • •: ;. - • • .:, \ .u. .1 ':- }.' I i:-.'. .' ^; t 
.: J :..;^'' ^'w f ' V :." .:" , 'V " " <• 4:' 4> ..\ • y* 

. :.:, - : ,o:}^>f>f^^^if^^^^'-r 

. . H0MJBjEl> |h<».fiiiost ancient /df the £rteek:poets» i$ 
aup{Hiaed:ti>hav«AQurish0d,9OO ye^s.*JBf!Ck.. Sey,^ 
.«itMS disputed jth« glofy^oi baying giwn: l^m biirtb^ 
.vise. SooiyTiia,:. Rhodes,^ Qolo^n^ S3&inU» ..Cbioff^ 
.A/^gos apd Atheof. ; ., Wf haweriiothittg vei)t certaio ia 
Ration to the puctioidar^.fiif hi& li&. Tbb nsffitfj^vK 
kr nccouot , is^ itha^ YfJdnh ^s undes thct iiMie o£ 
He^cKlotuSt .ao4 1$ uawily.pcioted wUh hi^ fvi|tory$ 
;ud^ thoogh.k 4s generally :»t^pased: to. be ^spurious^ 
Vet a^it exhibits thai idea which ibel^to^r Greeks and 
.Roq)»aa ,eoteftaieed.0f this. eminent personage, wf 
;must.c0n|^t purse^ye^ with giying an abstract of it. 

Amaitof Magne$i?t.wbalie nftme was Meiialip. 
.pus wlknt fo settle .a$ Cume». wbeie b^ married thp 
daughter of a citizen called Homyres,. and had by kof 
a daughter. caUed Critbeis* 1 The^ father aoc} .mother 
^yingi.t^ ywi^ ffontu HM k(f under the tuiti^pA 
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to he dehiMt Immim pwymtr Tte ga8itiUm» 
Ikough Im Mm hninot pteifteil rtie^ misfoftiMt 
9IW, howemr, willt^ to coneeil tt, 8ii4 HM^im^ 
fcnftCritlwislei Sm>VBa,' wlncli wMttmibilildii^, }6 
jmiii •fitr ikt foMitfiaf- of CiMlMft, aai -steut las 
^UNT tlie ttkiiig e/.Tnqr* GrillMiv beii^ aeartei ttm^^ 
jMfttMe^y t0iA fiealiwlt wUdi^dw toArii «f Samp* 
At WM otIfhntliii|; on #ie Iwbkft o^ttip rivw-Mem, 
fiW««he,iirttd«bv««il^af: fionaer^ whMi^Bbe eill«<| 
Mettiiraieit bMittw Ik wMiKim near that river. 
Soooafter llni^ hwmg tUttimcttd the notice * oif one 
Pbemius, a teacher trf^mssie.cadilkeratttm, she wtt 
l^enintahbhome; and as she oondttcted htiself 
ytith gneat jnodesty and ditctetiony lie aftAnranfa 
jnurried hei^ and adopted her «n» in ittbmn he di^ 
MVticd aiffonderfiii g|eoiu$.ai]d «i extteUent^irpoil* 



* .ikfteadie dealli4sf Hwimiif» Homer Aidceed^i <0 
\m fortune and school^ mid was admired not only by 
the inhabitants of Smvrna, but likewise by strangers^ 
who resorted fr6m anpafts to t'hatpltee of trade. A 
ahipmafttr ^caSed Mentes,* whowdsftiMii oflearat 
jng and a 1o«ier of pottty^, > was so taken with HepM^ 
abat he persuaded him to leave bis school and to Mavol 
.with him. Hoiner^ who bad then beg«n hit poem 
0f the '^ liiad^*' and thougfai it of great coiise<|ueniM 
40 tfee^the piaoes, he^shouMbaW occasion t4 trettt ^, 
ffeadiiy embrdX:od the opfxmttility. He travetM in- 
to Egypt» froin whence be btfougfat inio Grete^ the 
names of their Oods> the -.. chief ceiiempni«s of tbeir 
•worship, and a more imrprored knowledige hi tfaeiirts 
than bad hemtofere pnevaiied in his ownoouAtry. He 
visked Africa Md Spaki; from whence he touched 
-at Ilhacai ^;dier6 he was much troobfed^ wii^ a^ 
rheum fattng upon his *eyes» Here lii^enttf found it 
necessarv to learls him, afiter barti^ fecemcnende4 
bim to Mentor^ one of the principal men of the is^ 
and, whdtookiaipossibkcat«ior bnttv There H(h 
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iiihkli^lK afterwaids4MBkl« uarsfi iit: imnposing titt 
QAf^fVf.l hsw^ v^hclMi reecinndy he igsfiii 
9et otAupon kb^tcairdi^iittdi afttryisitibgt)i« cMsM 
of FlitopMn«M|B»Md Ibe Sskulds, unwd ftt C»li^ 
yhan^ wlMM^ie ^m^^agmi HmMmI with the 4 qflffl< 4: 
timi upcm l>»^y0i,'iiiAfeb pMred vo violwif^ thiiff 
htifrSSidtohftYetondlybstAis light; ^Thismitfot^ 
fime>fliade hiatesoli^ to- rcftuhi to Smyrmi^ mket* 
^ &Mfod W Ifiad: Sometiaie ftfter the bad mm^ 
atkmof hiftiffhMt>hitged hmto goto Cumas, tvh^t^ 
be hoped te haw fonod sowe, rtiM. Mere hh p6^ 
eat were highly applaud^ ; hot when he propo^d 
to immortawe dbcir town/ if they would allow blm 
« Bahnr^i he'ivat anawered that ** tfaero would^b^ mf 
etod of maiotaioiog^aU the Qmtrdm ^ blind mefn^^ 
and'hencehe ^otlbe naiae. erf*:. Hornet* H« dfter* 
wai»ds wandered through seveialplacfs^ and fito]»pHF 
irt Ghio5» whete he faioiried xeA coflapMod hlfJOdys^' 
•ay^ Somottine after, havm^ added niatty verses td 
Ua poems kipnriie of the cities of Groece,\e«pe6iaUy' 
of Athens and Argos, he want to Sasnos, where ^ he 
i|pe»t the whtter, atngiDg at the houses of the gre^ 
laes^ with ai train inhSfu after him. "From ^itios; 
ht went to lo, one of the Spcn^ades, mth a design to^ 
otwtinuehiivxiy&geto Athens^ but landing by the^ 
wagr atC%t«/ heieil sick and died. 

The onfy iocmrteatable wcn^s, which Homer half 
kft behind him are the ^'iliad*' and the Odyssey.*^ 
It waa by these poems that ail the worthies e^ anti** 
^uity wene fbramd ; hence the li^^iverst the foun-* 
dtra tif nMmarchiea and commonwealths tobk the^ 
mode) of their politics : henee the philosophers drew^ 
the first prtncipleaof morality, which they tsfught the 
pe<^e: hesce physicians have studied diseases amf 
dietr caoses— ^stromHners Ymte learned the kno w«^ 
ledge dp the hearens, and* geometricians of the earth 
•^ings mjd princes, the art of governing^— and ge-' 
nerajU how to ftma a battie*^to encamp an army-*^ 
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, Nothing was *e«iec«omp««bie4»4lieckarM8«4in# 
Huijetty of tttsttljlen to tlie siibKinilf'df^itisthoiiKtltsV 
%i tb^ strength} imd stireetMss . ai his - v4itMs«' . AH hw 
uMgiesrare^strikJflg ;^his^desciipHMisyirt::<s>d exact y 
ti^.'iMSfitetf'M^ Wfitt ei^vessed, and -iiatom s^jusC 
%lld hm^.paititcd^ Ikat hub gi^s^to^pvfdy timg; mch* 
tiao^ li^e and aeiiSpQ. ^rBot lie. mote ]saiticularly ex** 
wUa in iaventttmi aodtiii^ .th0 difiwsnt characters of 
hi& hefoes^ which tare^b'iraried, that they affect 'us/ 
i9^ai^.4n.expresstble*maiisKr«i In a word; the -more hr 
isjfsidtby a {^rsoH^ofx good tasle^ the 'more he tsad*" 

r ** Hotner,V saya Sii^ William Tempk " «#asj without 
4^l^t,:the most ubiversal genius that has been knowa 
in.th<) :WQcid; wid Virgil, the 'most acoofiipliihed^^ 
To tbe firit must be klbwed the most fertile inventtoli^ 
1^ : richest vpiiii .thojmost g^Mf al - knowledge, ^and 
t^impst JiMly 'CflBpreisians :. ito;the last, < 'the ndbleie 
i(jkeas»rTth^ justest ihstitiKron, the wkest conduct zi^ 
t^^^hQiMSt^dttcatiiini The colouring of i>oth seemst 
oqual, atui .indeed In. both is admirable. • Ho/ner 
l)$^d more fire and. rapture ;Virgii more light an^ 
swi^ftn^ss ^ or, at least, : the poeticaLiire was mom- 
^gipg in. the one,,but clearer in the other ; twhidn 
jQg^e$ th$ ficsLxnore amazing and the letter nnore^ 
agreeable. In short, .these two immdrtai JM>etk nwfst 
^.laUi>vv(ed tohave $p much excelled in their kind, 
as |o bave^ excefsdad all fomparison^— to Jiave tvetil 
extinguishedjemulatibaand in a manner confineii 
ppet^yyilpt only totbetitwo languages, but to their 
very periy>i|s.'' Inthe mean time, even: .Homer has 
bad his enemies ; but the most memorai^ was one*^ 
2oiIu6| who frequented the court of Ptolemy l^ila- 
d^]pbus» kingof £gypt. This fellow wrote ill natured 
notes ii pan his poems, but Teceived no encourage- 
ment from that prioce. On* the contraiy, he became 
universally hated for his pains^and was at length put 
9S some say, to a most miserable death. 
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Mt.TpapehKas given an elegant translation of the 
llmd, adorned with the harmony of poetic numbers ; 
and Madame Dacier has translated both the ' Iliad 
andOdjssey in prose, . : •, 

HOWARD (John) a man of singular and trans- 
cendant hmnanity, was the son of a reputable mer- 
chant in London, and born abaut the year 1725. 
His father maintained great order and regularity in 
his house i. and to his constant observationr of the 
Sabbath, a«d of the duty i>( family prayers^ his son 
was perhaps, indebted for that piety, which ever after 
£[>rmed a distinguished trait in- his character. 
. The old gentleman being a protestant dissenter 
sent his son to a gramtnar school at Hertford, the 
master of which was a gentleman of the Samfe religi- 
ous principJes^ and possessed of considerable learning. 
From this^chw^ol, young Mri^ Howard was removed, 
at a proper period, to *an academy, for completing 
the studies of young men designed for the ministry 
among the protestant dissenters, kept by John 
Eanaes, F. R. S. one of th« best Scholars of his time. 
At this academy he became ac<|piinted with many- 
persons who were afterwards or^reat eminence in 
the literary worl^ ; particularly the late rev Dr. Fur- 
neaux, and; the. nev« Dr. Price; with the latter of 
whom he maintained an uninterrupted acquaintance 
till his d.cath. And, at both these places, it is evi- 
dent from hiS'Sut)sequent publications, that he had 
made no inconsiderable progress in his studies. 

Mr. Howard was originally intended tor a man of 
business, and was accordingly bound apprentice to 
a wholesale grocer. His father, however, died in 
the year 1742, leaving his affairs under the direction 
of three executors, for the benefit of his son and an 
only daughter.' The son, however, was very early con- 
spicuous tor prudence and activity ; and to him, of 
course, great part of tl)e management was intrusted* 
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The affluent circumstances, in which he was Ufu 
precluded Mr. Howard from the necessity of pur- 
suing any connnercial employment : and, having a 
kind of nervous fever with an ill state of health in 
general^ he was induced to relinquish all thoughts of 
trade. He, therefore^ left his apprenticeship befons 
he had served the stipulated term. 

Mr. Howard now devoted his time to the im* 
provement of his mind^ and, among other studies^ 
in wliich he engaged, were natural philosophy and 
medicine. The latter, in the sequel, proved of great 
service to him in his benevolent pursuits. He was 
obliged, however, to pay «uch attention to his heahh, 
which continued for some years to be very precari- 
ous, that he was many times at the Hot Wells at 
Bristol, and made several excursions to different parl^ 
of the kingdom. 

It has Jbeen remarked, that marriage, which in 
niost instances takes place from mental attachment, 
interest or desire, was, in Mr. Howard, the sponta- 
neous effect of gratitude and justice, undebased by 
selfishness or carnal appetite. The lingering disease^ 
which we have already mentioned, had reduced him 
to the lowest state of langour, the current of life was 
propelled with diftculty, negligence would have been 
certain death; and he^ who was afteVwards instra« 
mental in dispensing health and •comfort to thou* 
sands, owed his existence to good nursing. On this 
occasion, a widow, at whose house he lodged, ex* 
hibited so much vigilant care, and unceasing atten- 
tion, that he considered her as the actual preserver 
of his life, and conceiving that she must have some 
affection for a man, in whose behalf she had so 
warmly and assiduously interested herself, though she 
was more than twenty years older than himself, and 
not very attractive in her person, after his recovery 
he married her, supposing, with a harmless vanity, 
that he could not bestow a more valuable c^ompensa- 
tioQ than himself. This lady died in the year 175d| 
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about two years after tberr marriage, and he was a 
sincere and affectionate mourner for her death. 

About this time, it is believed, he was elected 
F. R* S. In the year 1756, he had the fortune to 
experience some of the evils,, which it afterwards: 
became the business of his life to redress. He em- 
barked that year in a packet for Lisbon, in order to 
make the tour ot Europe,^ when the vessel was taken 
by a French privateer. ^* Before we left ferest'* (says 
Mr. H. in his Essay on Prisons) ** I suffered the ex- 
tremity of thirst, not having, ifor above forty hours, 
one drop of water, nor hardly a morsel of food. In 
the casffe at Brest, I lay six nights upon straw, and 
observing how cruelly my countrymen were used: 
there, and at Morlaix,. whether I was carried next 
-— durinjf the two months I was at Carhaix,, upoa^ 

Earole, I corresponded with the English prisoners at 
rest, ' Morlaix and Dinnan ; at the last of these^ 
towns were several of the ships crew,, and my ser- 
vant.- I had sufficient evidence of their being treatedr 
with such barbarity, that many hundaeds had perish- 
ed, and that thirty six. were buried in a hole at Ditir 
nan in one day. When I came to England,, still oa 
parole, I made known to the commissioners of sick 
and wounded seamen, the sundry particulars, whicb 
gained their attention and thanks* Remonstrance 
was made to the French court — our sailors had re- 
dress, and those who were in these prisons^, mention* 
cd above, were brought home in the first cartel ships* 
•* Perhaps,'*' adds Mf. Howard, ** what 1 suffered on 
thJs occasion increased my sympathy with the unhap* 
py people, whose case is the subjecthof this book.'* . 
He afterwards, it is said, made the tour of Italy,^ 
Vid at his return settled at Brokenhurst, a retired andi- 
fJeasanl villa in HUirrpshire,. having in April, 1-^7 58^ 
married his. second wife. This lady diet! in 1755|^ 
IQ child-bed ot hei- only child, a son, who unfortu- 
aately became lunatic. After her death he removecfe 
lo' an estate,, whicK he purchased in Bsdfordsjiirc^ 
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; While- he lived here it Was as his me&t arid ii\nk to 
make his neighbours happy. His neat but hunlWe 
mansion was ever hospliable to a feW select friends, 
but was rtever the seene of riot or luxurious ban- 
queting, Though polite to all} he neither sought 
nor admitted the company of the profligate, how- 
ever distinguished by rank or fortune. His ciharity 
had no^ bounds, except those of prud^iKce $ /and was 
not more.fcomraendable for the extent of it, than for 
the manner in which it was exerciseif. He gave not 
his bounty to countenance vice and idlene$s, but to* 
encoura^ virtue arid industry. He was singulatrly 
useful in furnishing em-ployment for th^ febouring- 
poor of both sexes, at those seasons when a scarcity 
of work rendered their situation most compassion- 
able* And at other times, though never inattentive- 
to the tale of woe, he was not easily imposed upoa 
by it, but made himself acquainted v with the. case^ 
He had, indeed, a general . acquaintance with the 
character of the poor around him, and made it his 
business ta visiWhe abodes of affliction. In circum- 
stances of bodily disorder, he often acted the part of 
a physician as well as of a friend. But his kindness 
was not confined to the bodies of his. fellow-creatures, 
it extended to their spiritual and immortal part. He 
carefully watched over the morals of his neighbour* 
hood, and used his advice, his admonitions and mfiu- 
ence, to discountenance immorality of att kinds, and 
to promote the knowledge and practice of religion. 
As a most e£FectuaJ means to .this great end, he 
provided for the instruction of poor children, by erect- 
ing and supporting srfiools, which he carefully su- 
perintended. In short, he was a universal blessing 
to the village where he resided, in every part of which 
are to be seen the pleasing monuments of his munifi- 
cence and taste. His liberality extended also to ad'* 
jacent places, in which there are many who call him 
blessed. Nor was it confined to persons of his own 
religious persuasion, but comprehended the neces- 
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sftous and' Seste'rvittg of all' parties; wWle litf was 
peculiarh useful in serving the interest of the Chris- 
tian society to which he belonged. 

But the ephere; in which he had hitherto moved 
was too narrow* tor his enlarged mind. Being named,' 
in 1773, to the offi.v of sheriff of Bedfordshire, from 
thdt tune his scene of usefulness 'was extended. His 
oflSee, as he himself observes, brought the distress of 
prisoners mere immediately under his notice. A- 
sense of daty* induced hira personally to vi^t the 
cooAtry-jaiis,' where be observed such abuses as He' 
had before no: *€()nce!>t ion of ; and he sodn exerted 
hihnself in order to a* reform. With a view to obtain 
precedents fer certain regulations, which he propos- 
ed, he went to inspegt the prisoners in some neigh- 
bouring counties. Bat finding in them equal room 
for coiTiplaint and commiseration, he determined to 
v^sit- the principal prisons in England. The farther 
he f)roceeded the more shocking were the scenes 
presented to his view, which induced him to resolve 
upon exerting himself to the utmost, in order to a 
general reform in these horrid -places of confinement ; 
considering it as of the highest importance, not only 
to the wretched objects themselves, but also to the 
community at larg^. Upon this subject he wasex- 
amined in the House of Commons, in 1774, when 
he had the honour of their thanks: This encouraged 
bim to proceed in his. design. He re-visited all the 
prisons in England, ' together with the principaF 
houses of correction. He also, in 1775, enlarged 
his circuit, by going into Wales,. Scotland and Ire- 
land, where he found' the Same need of reformation. 

One grand object which he had/in vievv was, to 
put a stop to that 'Shocking distemper called the 
jail fever y which rag>ed so dreadfully in many of the 
prisons, as to render them to the last degree ofFen-* 
five and dangerous. Another end' he proposed was, 
to procure the immediate release of prisoners, who, 
upon trial, were acquitted^ but whooften continued 
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I<mg*to be 'unju^t-lf detained^ for want of being abfe 
to pay the accustomed fees ; as also tc abolish mlany^ 
other absurd and cruel usages, which had long 
}irevaUed« But the great object of all was, to intro^ 
duce a thorough reform of morals into the prisooSf 
where he had found the most fiaagrant vices to pre* 
vail in such a degree, that they were become semi^ 
naries of wickedness and villainy, and most formid* 
able nuisances to the community. 

Solitude, labour, temperance, and moral instruc«^ 
tion, with a scrupulous attention to cleanness, warmthr 
and, ventilation were bis great principle of reform* 
To mitigate human calamity, to check vice, to sub* 
due the refractory, and soothe the repenting, to re- 
claim rather than punish, were the darling objects of 
his wishe^ ; objects surely worthy the attention of 
every wise and humane government. 

In order to the att;piinment of these great objects^ 
Mr. Howard spared no pains nor ei^pence, and 
cheerfully exposed himself to much hazard, particu- 
larly from that malignant distemper, of which he 
saw many dying in the most loathsome dungeon^ 
into which none, who were not obliged, would ven*^ 
ture besides himself 

His laudable endeavours he had the pleasure to^ 
see, in some instances, crowned v^ith success, parr 
ticiikirly in regard to the healthiness of prisons, some 
' of which were Te*built under his inspection. Through 
his interpositk>n also, better provision was made tor 
the instruction of prisoners, by the introduction of 
bibles and other religious books into fhctr cells, and 
a more constant attendance of clergymen. The 
goalers were, likewise, by act of parliament, render* 
ed incapable of selling strong drink, which ha^ for* 
roerly been the source of much drunkenness and dis* 
order. But as a minute detail of the particulars can* 
not be attempted here, we must refer pur readers U> 
Mr. Howard's publications, and shall, therefore^ 
only observe^ that most^ if not ail of his beneyoknt 
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plans for the reform of prisons in Great Britain liav» 
been happily introduced, with very few exceptions, 
into the jails and penitentiaries of the United States, 

Butinoi^erto a more general and happy reforma- 
tion of criminals, he deteriilined to visit other coun^ 
tries, to see the plans there adopted, in hope of col- 
lecting some information which might be useful io 
his own countrv. For this purpose he travelled into 
France, Flanders, Holland and Germany. He also 
visited the capitals of Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and 
Poland, and the chief cities in Portugal and S^^. Ifi 
all these expensive and hazardous journies^ he denied 
himself the usual gratification df travellers^ and de-* 
clined the honour^ which were oflFered hira by per- 
sons ef the first distinction, applying himself solely . 
to his own grand object. He visited all Europe* 
not to survey the sumptuousness of palaces, or the 
stateliness of temples — not to make accuri^te mea^ 
surements of ancient grandeur— nor to form a scale 
of the cariosities of modern art— not to collect me- 
dals, or to collate manuscripts — but to dive into the 
depth of dungeons — to plu»ge into the infection of 
hospitals— to survey the mansions of sonow and 
pain — to take the guage and dimensions of misery^ 
depression and comfort — to remember the forgotten 
— to attend to the neglected-^to visit the forsaken, 
and to compare and collate the distresses of all men 
in all countries. 

Qi^ his return, he published, in 1777, "The state 
of the Prisons in England and Wales, with prelimi- 
minary observations,, and an account of some foreign 
prisons/^ Anxious to demonstrate to the legislature 
the necessity of a farther and more effectual reforma- 
tion of the prisons, he took a third journey through 
the Prussian and Austrian dotninions. This he ac- 
complished in 1778, and extending his tour through ^ 
Italy, re visited some of the countries he had seen 
before. The observations he made in this journey, 
he published in 1789, in ^* An Appendix to the Siates 
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of the prisons in England and Wales, containing a 
further account of roreign priscns and hospitals.'* 
The same year he published a. second edition of 
" The State of the- Prisons." Wishing to acquire 
Still further knowledge on this init^'esung subject, in 
the year 1781> he re-visited Holland and some cities 
in Germany. He also' visited the caoilqls of Den- 
mark, Sweden, Russia and Polatid, and reruricd 
through France, IJ'landers and Holland, in 1783. 
The substance of these travels was comprised in a 
third edition pf " The State of the Prisons,*- pubf- 
lishecftn 1784. 

*His travels and exertions however, were not as yet 
at in end. He conceived a farther design, which 
was lo visit the principal lazarettos in , France and 
Italy, in order to obtain information concerning the 
best methods of preventing the spreading of the plague, 
with a view to apply them with respect to otiier in- 
fectious disorders. Not gaining all the satisfaction 
here, which he wished for, he proceeded to Smyrna 
and Constai\tinople, where that most dreadful of hu- 
man distempers actually prevailed, ^V pleasing hiirl- 
self,*' as he said, ^* with the idea of not only learn- 
ing, but of being able to communicate something to 
the inhabitatants of those distant regions." In the 
exectition of this design, though he ,was so much 
•exposed to danger, and actually caught the plague, 
•• that merciful Providence'* (as he himself piousjy 
remarks) " which had hitherto preserved him, was 
pleased to extend his protection to him in this jour- 
ney also, and to bring him home once more in safety. 
In his return he re-visited the chief prisons and hos- 
pitals in the countries throngh which he passed ; 
"and afterwards went again to Scotland and then to 
Ireland -, where he proposed a new and very impor- 
tant object ; namely to inspect the Protestant Char'- 
ter schools, in some of which he had before observ- 
ed shameful abuses, which he had reported to a 
committee of the Irish House of Commons. In thi§ 
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Yftliffe "extensive tour, he took a partfculaf accolirl't of 
'^hat he observed amiss m the Cdnduct of this nobte 
charity, with a view to a refoTrtiatlon and not With^ 
t)ut considerafete success. 

Upon his tetum horte bavib]^ ag';^in in^pi^cfed thti 
prisons in England ^hd the hulks on the Thiames, to 
«ee whal alterations had been rniade for the better 
(which he found to be vety considerable, though yet 
imperfect) he published the result ot his last laborr- 
t)us investigations, in " An Account of the Principal 
Lazarettos in Europe^ t^ith various papers, relative 
to the plague^ together with further observations oa 
some prisons and ho^itals, and additiotial remarks 
on the present . state ttf those in Greiat- Britain and 
Ireland ; with a number of cUriotis plates." Thfe 
work, likewise, contained observations on peniten- 
tiary houses^ which had been encouraged by act of 
parliament, for the correctibh and refqrthation of 
criminals. Besides these, he published the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany 's** New Code of Criminal L^w/* 
with an English tn^nslatioit; 

Not satisfied with what hfe ^ad Already done, Mt*. 
Howard^ th the tondiision of his " Account bf th6 
Lazarettos^" announced his intention of again quitting^ 
England, for the purpose of revisiting Russia, Tur- 
key and some other countries, sand extending his 
tour in the cast. " I am not insensible," said he, " o' 
the dangers that must attend such a joiirne/. Trufit* 
ing, however, in the protection of that kihd Provi- 
dence, which has hitherto preserved me^ I calmly 
and cheerfully commit my^lf to the disposal of im 
erring wisdom. Should it please God to dutoffthy 
life in the prosecution of this design,- let not my con- 
duct be uncandidly impdted to rashness Or enthu- 
siasm, but to a serious deliberate conVicrtion that I 
am pursuing the path of duty, and to a sincere de* 
sire of being made an iAsttument of more eixtensive 
usefulness to my fellow-creatures than could be ex- 
pected in the narrow ciltle of a retired 4ifeft'*' Wit!^ 
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this firm reliance on Divine Providence^ he set out 
in the summer of 1^89, and to bis unparallekd zeal 
for the happiness of others, he at last, fell a victim, 
on the 20th of January, 1790, when he died of the 
plague at Chcrson, the capital of the Crimea. 

This advocate for the distressed of mankind — this 
ambassador of peace and compassion, was frequent** 
ly. admitted to an audience with crowned heads ; 
need it be added, that the glorious task he was en- 
gaged in, rendered him greatly their superior. In 
an interview with the la,te emperor, Joseph the Se- 
cond, Mr. Howard was^ expatiating^ with an honest 
warmth, on the comfortless aM pernicious stsEte o( 
the Austrian and Hungarian prisons, and the shock- 
ing situation of the prisoners. The emperor, who 
Valued himself on a code of penal laws;, more effica- 
cious, but less sanguinary than the . English, was 
nettled, and replied, ." I don't use them worse than 
you do in England, where you hang them by dozens 
at a time" — ** very true," replied Mr. Howard, 
" but permit me to assure youi* majesty, that I had 
rather be hanged in England than iive in your Ger- 
man dungeons." He soori took leave.: ^•Ih truth," 
-said Joseph, " thif Uttle Englishman i& no flatterer." 
** This worthy character," says a kte writdr, " was 
singular in the common babitsof life; he preferred 
damp sheets, linen and clothes, and both rising and 
going to bed, swathed himself with coarse towels 
dipped in the : coldest water he could get. In that 
state, he remained half an hoUr, and then threw 
them oflF, freshened and envigorated, as he said, 
beyond measure. He never put on a great coat in 
,the coldest countries, nor had been a minute before 
or after the time of appointment for six and twenty 
years. He never continued at a place, nor with a 
person, a single day beyond the period fixed for go- 
ing, ,and he had not, for the last sixteeniyears of 
bis life, ate any fish, flesh or fov^J, but . sat do'wn to 
lpi€ simple hxc of tea, milk and rusks. His journeys 
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were from prison. to prison — from one group of 
wretchedness to another, night and day, and where 
be could not go with a carriage, he would ride ; if that 
w^s hazardous, he would walk, but suffered no- 
obstructions, moral or physical, to impede the pro- 
gress of his philanthropy/' 

While absent on his first tour to Turkey, &c. his- 
ch^iracter for active benevolence had so much attract- 
ed the public attention, that a subscription was set 
on foot tQ eiject a statue to his honour — and in a 
very short time upward of £fteen hundred |[iti/ieas 
were subscribed for that purpose. Some of those, 
however, who were best acquiainted with Mr. How- 
ard never concurred in the scheme, being well as- 
sured that he would never aomiten^nce nor accede 
to it, and the event justified their conduct ;' for the 
language that he held wpon the subject, when first 
advised of it was, " Hay^not I one friend in Eng- 
land who would put a slop to such a proceeding.'* 
At last, in consequence of two letters from Mr. How- 
ard himself, the design was abandonedi It has, how- 
ever, been resumed since his. death, and surely of 
all the statues or monuments ever erected by public 
gratitude to illustrious characters, either in ancient 
or modern timesi, none was ever raised in honour of 
worth so genuine and admirable as his, who devotedc 
his lime, his strength, his fortune, and finally sacri- 
ficed hi&life in- the service, of humanity. 

HOWE (Richard) one of the most cefebrated 
admirals of the British navy, was the second son of 
Sir Emanuel Scrope, the second Lord Viscount Howe 
^nd baron Clenawley, in Ireland. Hi& was born in 
1725, and lost his father when he was only two 
years of age. 

He was, fgr some time, at Eton college, which he 
left at fourteen to enter m board the Severn of fifty 
gMns, which wa$ one of a squadron destiQed for t)ie. 
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South seas, under the command of cojnmodore Ath 
son. On its arrival oflf Terra del Fuego, it suffered 
exceedingly from a very long and most violent tem- 
pest, in which the Severn, after being reduced to the 
greatest distress, was fmally separated from it, and 
having refitted at Ria Janeiro^ returned ta Eiitope. 

. Mr; Howe next served on board the Burford, 
which was one of the scjCiadron detached^ in 1748, 
from admiral Sir Chaloner Ogle's fleet, under the 
command of commodore Knowles, to attempt the 
towniofXia Guira, on the coast of Caraccas. The 
Burford suffered much in this enterprize, and the 
captain Having lost his thigh by a chain shot, died 
soon after, , Mtv Howe was now appointed acting 
lieutenant by the commodore, and ki a short time, re-^ 
turned to England with his ship; but his commis- 
sion not being confirmed by the admiralty, he re- 
turned lohir patron in the West Indies, where he 
was made lieutenant of a sfoop of war; and being 
employed to cut out an-English merchantman, which 
had been taken by a French privateer, under the 
guns of the Dutch seltletnent of St. Eustatia, and 
with the connivance of the governor, out of that 
harbour, he executed the difficult and dangerous 
enterprise; in such a manner as to produce the most 
sanguine expectations of his future services. 

in 1745, lieutenant Howe was with admiral Ver- 
non, in the Downs, but was in a short time, raised 
to the rank of comman<ler in the Baltimore sloop of 
war, which joined the squadron then cruising oflf the 
coast of Scotland. During this cruise an action took 
place in which Mr. Howe gave an excellent example 
of persevering intrepidity. The Baltimoiie, in com- 
pany with another armed vessel, fell in with two 
frigates of thirty guns, with troops and ammunition 
for the service of the pretender, which she instantly 
attacked , by running between them. In the action 
whrch followed^ Mr, Howe received a wound in 
hisi heaid> which at first appeared to be fataU He^ 
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^wever, soon discovered signs of ]ife» and when the 
necessary operation was performed, resumed all his 
former activity^ continued the action, if possiblef 
with redoubkd fury, aiid obliged the French ships, 
notwithstanding their prodigious superiority in men 
and metal, to sheer off, leaving the Baltimore, at the 
same time, in such a shattered condition, as to be 
wholly disqualified to pursue them. 

He was, in consequence of this gallant service, 
immediately made post captain^ and on the lOth of 
April, 1746, was appointed to the Triton frigate 
and ordered to Lisbon, where he was transferred to 
the Rippon, destined for the coast of Guinea. But 
he soon quitted that station to jdn his early patron. 
Admiral Knowles, in Jamaica, who appointed him 
first captain of his ship of eighty guns : and at the 
conclusion of the war, in 1748, he returned in her 
to England. In March, 1751, Captain Howe was 
appointed to the command of the Guinea station, in 
the Giorie of forty- four guns, when, with his usual 
spirit and activity^ he checked the injurious proceed^ 
ings of the Dutch governor general on the coast, 
and adjusted the difference betwen the English and 
Dutch settlements. 

At the close of the year 1751, he was appointed 
to the Mary yacht,, which was^ soon exchanged for 
the Dolphin frigate, in which he sailed to the streights, 
where he executed many effectual and important 
services. There he remained about three years, 
and soon after, on his return to, England, he obtained^ 
the command 'of the Dunkirk of sixty-four guns, 
which was among the ships that were commissioned 
from an apprehension, of a rupture with France. 
This ship was one of the fleet, with which Admiral 
Boscawen sailed to obstruct the passage of the French 
fleet, into the gulph of St. Lawrence, when Captain 
Howe took the Alcide, a French ship of 64 guns, 
off" the coast of Newfoundland. A powerful fleet 
being prepared, in 1757, under the command of Sir 
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Edward Hawke, to make an attack upon the French 
coast. Captain Howe was appointed to the Mag- 
^nanime^ in which ship, he battered the fort on the 
island of Aix, till it surrendered. In 1758, he was 
appointed commodore of a small squadxon^ whfch 
sailed to annoy the enemy on their coststsi. - This he 
effected, with his usual success, at Malo, where. a 
hundred sail of ships and seyeral magazines were 
destroyed ; the heavjrgale running into shore, which 
reodered it impracticable for the troops to land, alone 
prevented the executing a similar mischief in. the 
townand harbour of Cherbourg. 

This expedition 'was soon ioUowed by another,, 
when prince Edward, afterward^ duke of York, was 
entrusted to the care of commodore Howe, on board 
his ship, the Essex. The fleet sailed on the first of 
August, 1758, and on the 6th came to an action in 
the bay of Cherbourg ; the town was taken and the 
basin destToyed. The commodore, with his royal 
midshipman on board, next sailed to St. Malo, and 
as his instructions were to keep the coast of Fiance 
in continual alarm, he very effectually obeyed them. 
The unsuccessful affair of St. Cas followed, but never 
was courage, skill or humanity more powerfully 
or successfully displayed, than on this occasion. — 
He went in person, in his barge, which was rowed 
through^ the thickest fire to save the retreating sol- 
diers :-the rest of the fleet inspired by his coiiduct,, 
followed his example, and at least, 700 men were 
preserved, by his exertions, from the fire of the ene- 
my or the fury of the waves. In July of the same 
year, his elder brother, who was jserving his country 
with equal ard6ur and heroism in America, found an 
early grave. That brave officer was killed in a skir- 
mish between the advanced guard of the French and 
the troops commanded by the late, general Aber- 
crombie, in the expedition against Ticonderoga. 
Commodore Howe now succeeded to the titles and 
estate of his family. 
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' In the following year 1759, lord Howe was em- 
ployed in the channel, on board his old ship the 
Magnanime : but no opportunity offered to distin- 
guish himself till the month of November, when the 
French ffeet, under Conflans, was defeated. In 
March^ 1760, hfe'was appointed colonel of marines, 
and, in September following, he was ordered by Shr 
Edward Hawke to reduce the French fort on the 
isle of Daniel, in order to save the expence of the 
transports employed to carry water for the use of the 
fleet. Lord Howe continued to- serve as occasioh 
required in the channel : and in the summer of 1762, 
he removed to the Princess Amelia of eighty gun.^, 
having accepted the command as captain to his roydl 
highness the duke of York, then rear admiral of the 
blue, serving as second in command under Sir Ed-, 
ward Hawke in the channel. 

In August 1762, his lordship was appointed to 
the board of admiralty, where he remained till Au- 
gust, 1765, He was then made treasurer of the 
navy, and, in October, 1770, was promoted to be 
rear admiral of the blue, and commander in chief of 
the Mediterranean. In March, 1775, he was ap- 
pointed rear admiral of the white, and was soon after 
elected a member of parliament. In the month of 
December, of the same year, he was made vice ad- 
miral of the blue. It was on one of these promo- 
tions that Lord Howe, then first lord of the admiralty, 
said in the house of peers, " I advised his majesty to 
make the promotion. I have tried my Lord Howe, 
on important occasions — 'he never asked me how he 
was to execute any service, but always vvent and 
performed it/' 

We are how to consider Lord Howe, as command- 
er in chief on the American station^ . a very critical 
part of. his life, and which, at the time, was subject 
to the censure and praise of contending parties : but 
leaving sucih discussions to historical examination, we 
shall only observe, that he* never failed in obtaining 
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these objects, that were within the reach of the nava! 
forces which he commanded. In 1778, France having 
become party in the war,' the French admiral. Count 
D'Estaing appeared on the lith of July, in sight of 
the British fleet at Sandy Hook, with a considerable 
force of line of battle ships, in complete equipment 
and condition. Most of the ships under Lord Howe 
bad been long in service, were not v»eli masnned and 
were not line of battle ships of the present day. The 
French admiral, however, remained seven days with^ 
out making an attack, and, by that time. Lord Howe 
had disposed his inferior force in such a manner as to 
bid him defiance. On D'Estaing's leaving the Hook^ 
Lord Howe be^rd of the critical situation of Rhode 
Island, and made every possible exertion tp preserve 
it. He afterwards acted chiefly on the defensive. 
Such a conduct appears to have been required from 
the state of the JBe^t, and particular situation of the 
British cause in Americ;a* He, however, continue^ 
to baffle all the designs of the French admiral ; and 
may be said, considering the disadvantages with 
which he was surrounded, to have conducted an<i 
closed the campaign with honour. Lord Howe now- 
resigned the command to admiral Byron ; and, on his 
return to England, in October, immediately struck 
his fl9g. In the course of this year, he had been 
advanced to be vice admiral of the white, and short- 
ly after to the same rank in the red squadron. 

On the change of administration in 1782, Lord 
Howe was rai^sed to the dignity of viscount of Great- 
Britain^ having been previously advanced to the rank 
of admiral of the Blue. He was then appointed to 
command the fleet fitted out for the relief of Gibral- 
tar, and he fulfilled the important object, of the ex- 
pedition. That fortress was effectually relieved; 
the combined fleets of France and Spain were baffle4> 
^and though they were considerably superior both in 
numbers and point of metal to the British fleet, his 
lordship maintained his ground, in an action, wbi<?Js 
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took pta©r l»tw«en'tbeni' on the 19th October, and 
ftfterwards detached ^fFeietit squadrons to their se^ 
Mfal destinations; Peace was concluded sho9l]y 
after Lord Howe's retura from performing tbi^ im* 
portant service, aad in January, 1783, he. was nomi-- 
Bated first lord of the admiralty— in which station be 
ewitiiiued tilljulyi 1788, when he resigticd. A 
diori time previous to this, he had been advanced 
t0 the rsttib^of admiral. o£ the white, andwassboA 
after created an earl of Great Britain. • 

Oa ihe conitnen cement of 'the late war between 
Crreat-fiiitain and France, ia 1793^ earlHSwe ac« 
cepted the. command of ^the Westertf Squadron, at the 

f articular request of his majesty. The victory of th^ 
st of June, 1794, soori followed— the enemy's fleet 
consisted of 27 ships of the fine, and the British of 
26^ although, it is said^ that the iatter were somewhat 
lupeiior in. : point of metaL The engagement wai 
one of the moat^tiejiperate which we read qf in naval 
liistocyv^^nd continuedifor two days ; at length vie*- 
iorj^ dsclatisd tti favditt of the British. . Six ships of 
the line^vrere taken afnd one sunk. He how. returned 
to receive all the- hoiiours which a gratefuLcountry 
Could bestow. ,^On. tbe^ ^iith if the same^qianth, hid 
iuaj^esty held a tta^l levee^ on^ board vLord Howe's 
tibip, the Q^ieen Charlotte, at Spithead^ atfd present* 
ed tke: victorious admiral*^with a sword,* enriched 
tvith. diamonds^ and a gold chain^ with th^ naval me- 
dal suspended, from it. The thanks of both hquses 
of pailiacQetit^ the freedom of the city, of Lbi^oni 
and the universal acclamations of the nation. fpUowed 
the acknowl^dgfUent of the sdverdgn. In the course 
of tke foUovi^ixig year he was appointed general of 
markie^ and finally resigned the confimami of thei 
Weslera squadron in Aprils 1797« On the 22d of 
June, in the same year^ he was inrested with thd 
insignia of the Garter. 

The last public act of u life employed against thef 
i^nemies of his country^ was exerted to compose it$ 
Vol, III. No. 18. K r- t 
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Interoal disturbances. It was tbe lot of earl Howe 
to contribute to the restoration of the fleet which he 
had conducted «to victory on the sea^ to loyalty in the 
harbour. His^xperience suggested the measuces to 
be pursued by government on the ahrmang mutinies* 
which, in 1797, distressed and terrified the British 
nation ; while his personal exertions powe^uUy pro* 
moted the dispersion of that spirit t>f disorganization 
which was now so prevalent^ and greatly helped la 
recal them to their former obedience. 
. His Lordship departed this life on the 5th of Au- 
gust» J799» at his house in London. Parliament 
ordered a monument to be erected to his memory ia 
St. Paul's *cathed<al. 

HUDSON (Captain HaNrv) an eminent Eng- 
iish navigator, who flourished in great fame/ in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Wheve he 
was bom or^educated, we have ao certain account^ 
Dor jndeed have we ^m p^ticulars with respect 
to the early part of 4iis lite. Although many iruit^ 
less attempts had been made previous to his thne» 
to find a .{lassage to die Ea8l4ndie8» by theNortb, 
the idea was not given ups for k was itill believed^ 
that under the direction of a wise, resolute and ex^ 
{s^rienced commander, the object might yet be ob* 
tamed. A company of Lon<k>n merchants accord* 
ingly fitted out a ship, the command of which they 
gave <to Mr. Hudson, in whose knowledge and in** 
trepidity, they had the fullest confidence* 

lie set sail on tbe 1st of May, 1607, and on the 
21st of June, discovered land, in lat. 73;» on the cast* 
em coast of Greenland. He had dettgned to ex* 
plore the whole coast of that country, and, if possible, 
to pass round it to the North West — or else directly 
under the pole : but having proceeded as far as the 
latiude of €2, he found himselt obstructed by impene- 
trable barriers of ice^ and was^ thereforcj obliged to 
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Ktura to England^ viheit he arrived on the ISth of 
September in the same year. 

Although the great object of this voyage was not 
effected, it was notwithstanding, pn)ductive of 
yfcry benefical effects. The island afterwards called 
Spitzbergen was first discovered* and a great part of 
Greenland was explored, which had been hitherto 
unknown. It also opened the way to the whale 
£sbery in the northern seas. 

The year following, he undertook st second voy-^ 
age for discovering the same passage, and accord* 
ingly set sail, with fifteen persons only, on April 22d 
— 4mt, after havii^ made several unsuccessful at* 
tempts to pass i>etween Spitzbergen aad Nova 2em-> 
bla, and finding the season so far advanced^ as to 
leave him no time to make an effort in any other 
quarter, he was obliged to return homeward, and 
arrived at Greenland, August 26 following. 

Not disheartened by his two former unsuccessful! 
voyages, he, in 1*09, undertook a third voyage to^ 
the same parts for farther discoveries, and was fitted 
out by the Dutch East-India Company. He sailed 
from Amsterdam with twenty men English and 
Dutch, March 25th, and on the 25th of April 
doubled the North Cape of Finmark in Norway; 
He kept going along the coast of Lapland towards 
Nova^ Zembia, but finding the sea so filled with ice 
and covered with fogs, as to render it impossible to 
pass the straits of Waggots to the eastward, he dlj- 
sected his course to the southwestward^ and arrived 
at the coast of Norrti America. He now sailed from 
place to place without any hopes of succeeding in 
his grand scheme -^ he was, however, so fortunate as 
to discover the river which has since been called by 
his name. From the 12th to the 19th September, 
he wiis employed in sailing up this river, and from 
a perusal of his journal, it appears, that he proceed- 
ed in this direction about 160 miles. It is evident, 
therefore, that he got up nearly to tiie spot wheae 
the city of Albany now «tands# , 
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The discoveries made'bjr Hudsdn ifa tiHs tnemof^ 
able voyage were of vast consequ«Qce to his cmjploy-. 
crs, and gave the Dutch nation a settlement inihe 
New World which they held from the year 1«14, ta 
1664, when the New Netherlands^ the name by 
which the stated of New-York and New- Jersey were 
then known, wcrexcded to the En^irii. 

After he had completed this voyage-^ • he returned 
^0 England, and again entered into the* service of the 
company, who had befi^re employed .him^ Ucjset 
saif in his fourth voyage in 1610, and as the former 
attempts for a northern passage had been madcf in 
very/high latitudes, it was now determmed to seek 
for one, by' trying, if thfoagh any of these American 
inlets, which captain Davis saw^ but dutstnot enter^ 
on the western side of Davis'sr streights^* « passage 
could be found into the South sea. 

They sailed from St.Catherine'son Apiil 17th, and 
June 4 C5ime within sight of Greenland/ On the 9th 
they were off Frobisber*s streights, and on the 15th 
came in sight of Cape Desolation. Thence they pro^ 
Ceeded, notwithstanding every difficulty, among great 
quantities of ice, until they came to the mouth of 
the freights which bear his name. They advanced in 
those streights westerly, as the land and ice would 
permit,' into this new Mediterranean, since cdUed 
^* Hudsoil's Bay," coasted a great part of Jt, and pe- 
netrated to eighty degrees and a half into the heart of 
the frozen zone. 

- His ardour for the discovery not being abated by 
♦he difficulties he struggled with in this empire of 
winter and world of frost and snow, he resolved to 
stay here until the ensuing spring. He was so bent 
tipon this, that he did not consider how unprovided 
he was with necessaries to support himself during a 
severe winter in that desolate place. In Novemberj^ 
the ship was frozen up, land they must all teve in-? 
fallibly perjshed> if they had not been providentially 
supplied with* unconwnon flights of wild fowl, wljiich. 
served them for provisipnt 
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In &e spribg^ when the ice began to melt, iht 
birds disappeai^d, and oothing but death, by famine, 
stared the unfortunale voyagers in fhe lace. In pro* 
portion as their hardships encreasod, the crew became 
mutinous and discontented, and as he now found it 
impracticable to madce a^ farther efforts towards the 
completion of his object, be was compelled fa%aban*' 
doa the enferprt^e and resolyed to make the best of 
Ins way hoTpe. .. - , 

To still the clamour among: the discontented, Hud««: 
sen injudiciously divided the remaining stores into 
equal r^ares^ giving each man his portion, which 
some devoured at once, and others preserved for fu« 
ture neces^ties. In his despair and uneasiness, Hud- 
son having let fall some threatening words, about set- 
ting some of the n^ost turbulent of hi^ crew ashore, 
a few of the most mutinous entered his cabin in the 
night, tied his arms behind him, and exposed him in 
bis own shallop, together with his son, the carpenter, 
the mathematician and five others, most o( whom 
were sick and in£rm. Whether he, and his unhappy 
companions, perished by the sea, by famine, or by 
the savages, is ^unknown. . This, however is the last 
account we have of them. The crew proceeded 
with <be jsfaip to England ; but going on shore near 
the stneight's moiith, foiir of the^n were killed by the 
savages. The . miserable femnatit, after enduring 
the greatest hardships, and suffering exceedingly by 
famine, arrived iat Plymouth, in September, nil. 

HUME (David) a celebrated philosopher and 
historian, was born at Edinburgh, April 27, 1711, 
Being the yoqpg^r son of a cpuntry gentleman of no 
great fortune* his.. patrimony vi^^s insufficient to sup* 
port him. . For this reason he was destined for the 
bar, and passed through his academical courses in 
the university of Edinburgh ; but being seized with 
fko early passioft for. letters, he found an insurmountr 
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able aversion from any tfiing else ; so that^ as he re* 
lates, whilst his friends fancied Hiat he was poring 
over Voet and Vinnius, he was occtipied with 
Cicero and Vii^il. His fortune, however^ being very 
small, and his health a little broken by ardent appli- 
cation to books, he was tempted, of rather fcM-ced 
to ma]^e a feeble trial for business : and in 1734, 
went to Bristbl, with recomAiendations to some emi- 
nent merchants ; but, in a few months, he found 
diat scene totally unfit for bim: 

Immediately on leaviiig Bristol, he went over to» 
France with a view of prosecuting his studies in pri- 
vacy» and practiced a very rigid frugality for the ^ake- 
o{ maintaining his independency unimpaired. Dur- 
ing his retreat there, first at Rheims, ^ut chiefly at Lsk 
Fleche, in Anjou, he composed his " Treatise of Hu- 
man Nature," and coming over to London, in 1737,. 
he published it the year arter. He had the mortifica-. 
tion, however, to find his book generally decried; 
and to perceive that the taste for systematic writing* 
was then on the decline. He therefore divided this 
treatise into separate essays and dissertations, which 
he afterwards published at dilSerent times, with al« 
terations and improvements. 

In 1742, Mr. Hume published two small vohimes^ 
consisting of essays, moral, political and literary. 
These were better received than his former publica- 
tion, but contributed little to his reputation as an au- 
thor, and still less to his profit ; and his small patri- 
mony being almost spent, he accepted an invitation 
from the Marquis of Anundale, to come and live 
with him in England. With this nobleman he staid 
a twelve-month, during which time his small fortune 
was somewhat augmented. He then received an in* 
vitation from General St. Clair, to accompany him a$ 
Secretary to his expedition, which was at first intend- 
ed against Canada, but ended in an incursion against 
the coast of France. In 1747, he received an invita* 
tion from the general to attend him in the same station^ 
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in bis military embassy tb the courts of Vienna and 
Turin. He then wore the uniform of an officer^ and 
was introduced to these courts^ as aid dd camp to 
the general. These two years were almost the only 
iaterruptbns which his studies received, during the 
course of his life; his appointments, however, had 
made him in bis own opinion, ^ independent,'* for 
he was now master of upwards of four thousand dol« 
laas. 

In 1748 he returned to Scotland, and lived two 
years with his biotber at his country house, where he 
composed the second part of his essays, called ^ Po* 
litical Discourses." And now the general approba^ . 
tioD of his performances were indicated by a more 
extensive sale than formerly, and likewise, by the 
numerous answers, published by different persons, 
in otder to counteract their pernicious tendency. In 
]752> were pvri>lished at Edinburgh, his political 
discources, the only work of his which was well re* 
ceived on its first appearance; and the same year at 
London, his " Enquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals/* which,, in his own opinion, was incompa** 
rably the best of all his performances. This year 
also» he was appointed librarian to the faculty of ad* 
^vocates at Edinburgh, the principal advantage result- 
ing from which employment, was, that he had a 
large library at his commands 

In 1754, he published the first volume in^ 4to. of a 
" Portion of English History, from the accession of 
James I. to the Revolution/' He expected vast sud- 
cess from this' work, as he considered himself to be 
the first English Historian, who was free from bias 
in bis principles; but he was herein- cruelly disap- 
poinfecf. Thf book was alnlost universally decried 
on its first appes^ance, and soon after, seemed to 
sink in oblivion. Dr. Herring, primate of England, 
and Dr. Stone vprimate of Ireland, were the only li- 
terati of the author's acquaintance, who approved of 
the wwk> and sent bim messages not to be discour- 
aged. 
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. mBsI:, . HotwkhstandiHg tiie approbatbn of Itia^ 
.eminent (nen»Mf. Hume's tpiyite were^so much sutUlL 
by his b^d success^ thi^the had some thoiights of re^ 
tiring to France, and biddiiig^ adienrtQ his own ooum 
try fpf eyter: but in cmisequence of the war, whbsh 
in 1756 ^rokd Qut between Franoe and Gres* Bris* 
•tainv.his design was render«df'4mirfafcticaWe. .ibt 
then; publirfied his « NaturaiHifiJay of Rcligwn^'l 
to which an answer was published soon after itaapt; 
f)earftncef, in the na^pit^ of Dr. Hurd, j^isbopl of 
J^it^fieW and Coventry^ of whichil hb^MTver,. that 
pff late aftervvards disclaimed .t)^iag.the fote a^itthoD 
In 1756 be published hisr second volume of tbei Hist 
ti9ry of Engkmd* This wa^ b^tt^r received^ and 
helped to retrieve the charaici^r of the fcwrnicaf /«!»• 
lume. Three years after, his *^ History of the hqustf 
of Tudor*^ made its appearance, which was rie<ieived 
ivith no gr^at approbation, the teigd f^f-Qu^ep. Eli- 
zabeth being' peculiarly obnoxious* TJte authotj 
however, bad naw Jearned to despiae . pofxular cla* 
mours; and indeed he had some? teasom; fox, the 
money given htm. -by. the bookiSellera for the copyr 
fight of his. History, es^ceptionAble as in was ihofi 
deemed, had reandered him ;nqt oqljr ittdepQtKjcnt^ 
but opulent, He, therefore^ rqontioued .|o: finish^ ai 
his leisure, the njore e^ly part of the Englieih Histo« 
ry, which was published in 1761^ aiid was received 
with tolerable ^Ucoess/ . ! '. « . ; i 

In the same: year, thp late JJr^ CefmpbelK.of Aber* 
deen, published, bis celebrated *^ EtSlay <»i Miracles,*' 
in answer to Mr. Hume's Treatise on. Religion. In 
ithe beginning cf thfe /yew, folio witog, ^Mr. Huirie 
wrote a letter to his antagonist, of whi«h if e shall 
fake the liberty of laying the ioHowing epitract before 
otiif readers, as it notpnJy i^efiects great hooor on the 
writer, as well as the person to whom it is addressed^ 
but likewise points •out the possibility of e&tertalili^g^ 
different sentiments with respect eithef to religion mt 
politics^ without exciting aniasosity between thostt 
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who were formerly friends. The following is the 
extract to which we allude : 

" Edinburgh January llh, 1192. 
** Dear Sir, 

*' It has so seldom happened that controver&Us m 
philosophy^ much - more in theology, hate been car- 
ried pn without producing a personal quarrel between 
the parties, that I must regard my present situation 
as somewhat «xraordinary, who have re.ason to give 
you thanks for the civil apd obliging manner in which 
you have conducted the dispute against roe, on so 
interesting a subject as that of miracles* Any little 
symptoms of vehemence,, of which 1 formerly used 
the freedom to complain, when you favoured me 
with a sight of the manuscript, are either removed or 
explained away, or atoned for by civilities, which 
are far beyond what I have any title to pretend to. It 
will be natural for you to imagine, that I will fall 
upon some shift to evade the force of your arguments^ 
and to retain my former opinion, in the point contro- 
verted between us ; but it is impossible for me not to 
see the ingenuity of your performance, and the great 
learning which you have displayed against me. 

** I consider myself ^s very much honoured in being 
thought worthy of an answer by a person, of so much 
merit; and, as I think that the public does you jus- 
tice, with regard to the ingenuity and good compo- 
sition of your pieces. I hope you will have no rea- 
son to repent engaging with an antagonist, who, per- 
haps, in strictness you might have ventured to ne- 
glect« I own to you that I never felt so violent an 
inclination to defend myself as at present, when I 
am thus fakly challenged by you, and I think I could 
find something specious at least to urge in my de- 
fence; but, as I had fixed a resolution in the begin- 
ning of my life^ alwaLys to leave the public, to judge, 
between my adversaries and me, without making 
any reply, I must adhere inviolably to this resolution. 

Vol, hi: No. 18. K ^ , 
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otherwise 'rtiy silence on any future occasion, would 
he construed to be an inability to answer, and would 
be matter of triumph against me/* 

Mr. Hume being now turned of fifty, retired to 
Scotland, having determined never again to leave it. 
From this re'sdluridn, however, he was diverted by 
the earl of Hartford, whom he attended as secretary 
on an embassy to Paris, in 1763^ and was left there 
as charge des affairs, in the sntnmer of 1765. Itl 
1766, h^ retUrried to Edinburgh with a much larger 
income procbred to hini by the Earl of Hartford, 
than be fornr^erly had, and agam formed the design 
of burying himself in his^ philosophical retreat. In 
this, hdwev<*r, he wa§ once more disappdirite'd, by 
receiving an invitation from general Conway to be 
ondef-secretary of state, which, like the former, he 
did not think it expedient to decline. In 1767, h^ 
returned to Edinburgh,' possessed of one thousand 
pounds sterling per annum/ healthy^, though some- 
what sirikcn in years, yet Having a prospect of long 
enjoying his ease, and of seeitig the increase of his 
reputation. • Of his last iffness, he himself gives us 
the fDllowing account. ** Irl spring 1775, I was 
struck with adisorder irt my bowels, which, at first, 
gave me no alarm, but has since, as I apprehend it, 
become mortal and inctarable. I now reckon upon 
a speedy dissolution, I have suffered very little pain 
^rom ray disorder, and what i9 niorc strange, have, 
notwithstanding the decline of my person, never suf- 
fered a moment's abatement of my spirits ; insomuch 
that ivere I to name the period of my life, which I 
shoukl most chose to live over again, I might be 
tempted to pcrint to this latter period. I possess the 
same ardour in study as ever, and the same gaiety in 
composing. I consider^ besides, that a man of six- 
ty-five, by dying, cuts off only a few years of infirmi- 
ties; and, though f see many symptoms of my litera- 
TV reputation breaking out, at last, with an addition- 
al iustre^ 1 know that I coukl have but few years to 
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tnjoy it: le is- difficult to* be more detached front 
life than I an> at present." His fears concerning the 
insurable nature of his disease proved true, for he 
died Oft the 25th of August^ 1770, and was interred 
in the Calton burying ground Edinburghy where, in 
€onforcnity to his last wilJi a* tomb is erected to his 
toemory^ 

, Qn« Gircumstance in the life of Mr. Hume, must 
not b^ omitted. When a young man, he applied to 
be made:profes6or of moral philosophy in the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. The Scottish clergy took an alarm. 
They represented that Mr. Hunfre in his- principles 
was an Atlitki, or at least aZ)m^, and consequently; 
that he was:very ill qualified to teach morals to youth 
in a christian country^. Their remonstrances were 
effectual ; and Mr. Hume's application- w^s- rejected: 
From that moment he conceived a> rooted antipathy 
to the generality of Scottish clergymen. This anti- 
pathy^ however, was not indiscriminate, for he was 
in intimate habits of friendship and sociality with se- 
veral ministers of the church, of Scotland, as the cele • 
brated Dr. Robertson, . Dr. Blair, Dr. Wallace, Dr. 
Wishart, Dr. Drysdale, and many others. These 
karned and reverend gentlemen, however much 
they difFered/from Mr. Hume in religious or philoso- 
^ phical opinions, were fully sensible of his genius as 
an author, and his worth as. a m»n.. 

David Hume was a man of parts, natural and ac- 
quired, farsuperioF to most of mankind, of a benevo* 
lent heartj a friendly, kind disposition, and a real af- 
fection ;for all his connections. " But,'* says one of 
his biographers, ^' no man is without his failings, and 
his great vrish of, being singular^ and a vanity to 
»hew himself superior to most people, led him toad*- 
vance many things which were dissonant to the opin* 
ions of others, and led him into sceptical doctrines,. 
only to shew how minute and puzzling they were to 
other folky, in so far, that 1 have often seen him,.ia 
various companies^, according as he saw some enthu- 
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siastic person there, combat either llwSi: religious or 
political principles; nay, after he had struck them 
dumb, take up the argument on their side, with 
equal humour, wit, and jocoseness, all to shew his 
pre^eniinency." But neither his parts, nor virtues^ 
which it is allowed were numerous, can .compensate 
for the injury he has done to nK)rality in his attack on 
Christianity. Even Mr. Gibbon, who like Hume, 
was a giant amongst Deistical writers, has acknow* 
ledged, that the " christian religion contains a purc^ 
benevolent, and universal system of ethics, adopted 
to every duty and every condition of life/' Such an * 
acknowledgement from such a writer, ought to have 
due weight with a certain class of readers^ and of au- 
thors likewise, and lead them seriously to consider 
how far it is consistent with the character of good ci" 
tizensy to endeavour by sly insinuations, oblique hints, 
indecent sneer and ridicule, to weaken the influence 
of so pure and benevolent a system, as that of Christi- 
anity, which is confessed to be admirably calculated 
for promoting the happiness of individuals, and the 
welfare of society. And does not even decency re- 
quire, that before an author dare to exert his talents 
in attempts to subvert this religion, he should, at 
-least, be able to point out some other, which will be 
productive, of more, or at least as salutary effects. 
Unless he do this, he is endeavouring to deprive men 
of what has hitherto afforded them much consolation, 
and for the privation of so great happiness, leaves 
them nothing in exchange. 

Soon after Mr. Humes' death, two essays ascribed 
to him, were published at London, the one " on Sui- 
cide,*' and the other an the « Immortality of the 
Soul.*' 

HUNTER, (Dr. Wiliiam) a celebrated anato- 
mist and physician, was born 23ci May 1718, in the 
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county of Lanerk, in Scatland* At the^age of fouf- 
teen, be was sent to the University of Glasgow, 
where he passed fii^e years, and, by his good beha- 
viour and diligence, acquired the esteem of all the 
professors. ' , 

His father had designed him for the church, but 
the idea of subscribing to articles of faith, \yas so re- 
pugnant to the mode of thinking he had already 
adopted, that he felt an insuperable repugnance to 
theological pursuits. In this state of mind, he hap- 
pened to become acquainted with the celebr.itcd Dr. 
CuIIen, who was then a practitioner of physic at 
Hamilton. Dr. Culien's conversation soon determin- 
ed him to lay aside all thoughts of the church, and 
to devote himself to the profession of physic. His 
father's consent having been previously obtained, Mr, 
•Hunter, in 1737, went to reside with Dr. Cullen.' In 
bis family he continued three years, and these, as he 
has often been heard to acknowledge, were the hap- 
piest of his life/ It was then agreed, that he should 
go and prosecute his medical studies at Edinburgh , 
and London, and afterwards returned to settle at 
Hamilton, in partnership with Dr. Gullen. lie ac- 
cordingly set out for Edinburgh in November. 1740, 
and continued there till the following spring, at- 
tending the lectures of the medical professors, and 
amongst others, those .of the late celebrated Dr. 
Alexander Menro. 

Mr. Hunter arrived in London in the summer of 
17*1, having no other resource than industry and 
professional knowledge, which however, he found 
amply sufficient to push him forward. He brought 
with him a letter of recommendation to his country- 
man. Dr. James Douglas, from a printer in Glasgow, 
who had been useful to the doctor, in collecting fdt 
him different editions of Horace. Dr. Douglas was 
then intent on a great anatomical work on the bones 
and was looking out for a young man of abilities and 
industry, whom he might employ as a dissector. lis 
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was pleased \Yith Mr- Hunter upon the first intei> 
view, and finding him acute and sensible^ with- 
out hesitation, invited him into his family to assist ift 
dissections, and to superintend the education of hie 
son. Mr. Hunter having accepted Dr* Douglas'^ 
invitation,; was, by his friendly assistance, enabled 
to enter himself as a surgeon's pupil at St. George** 
hospital, under Mr. James Wilkie, and as dissects 
ing pupil, under Dr J Frank Nichols, who, at. that 
time, taught anatomy with considerable reputation^ 
He likewise, attended a course of lectures on ex^ 
perimental philosophy, by Dr, Desaguliers. Of these 
means of improv^etpent he did not fail to make a proper 
use. Hesoon became expert in dissection, and Dn. 
Douglas W/as at the expence of having several of his 
preparations engraved. But before many months, 
had elapsed jie had the misfortune to lose this excel* 
lent friend. The death of Mr. Douglas, however, 
made no change in the situation .of our author. He 
continued to reside with the doctor's family,, and to 
pursue his studies with the same diligence as before.. 
Jn 1743, he communicated to the Royal Society 
** An Essay on the structure and diseases of articu- 
lating Cartilage." This ingenious paper, on a sul> 
ject, which till then had not been sufficiently inves- 
tigated, aiFords a striking testimony of the rapid 
progress he had made in his anatomical enquiries. 
As he had it in contemplation to teach anatomy, his 
attention was directed principally to this object ; and 
it deserves to be mentioned, as a peculiar mark of his 
prudence, that he did not precipitately engage in this 
attempt, but passed several years in acquiriujj such 
a degree of knowledge, and such a collection of pre- 
parations as might insure him success. Dr. Nichols, 
to whom he communicated his scheme, did not give 
him much encouragement to prosecute it. But, at 
length, an opportunity presented itself for the dis- 
play of his abilities as a teacher. A society of navy 
surgeons had engaged the late Mr. Samuel Sharpe to 
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deliver a course of lecturei^ on the operations of Sur- 
gery. ISJir. Sharpe continued to repeat this course^, 
till finding that it interferred too much with his other 
engagenients, he declined the task itl favour of Mr. 
Hunter, who. gkVe the socr^ty so much satisfaction, 
that they requested him to extend his.plah to ana- 
tomy- Thjs happened in the winter of 1746. He 
is said to. have experienced much solicitude, when 
he began to speak in public, but the applause lie 
met with soon inspired him with courage :\ and by 
degrees, he became so fond of teaching, that for 
many years before his death, he was never happier, 
than when employed m delivering^ lecture. • TTie 
profits-of his two first courses were considerable ; but 
by contributing too largely to the wants of diflferent 
friends* he found himself, at the return of the next 
season, obliged to defer hi§ lectures for a fortnight, 
merely because he had not money to defray the ne- 
cessary expence of advertisements. This circum- 
stance, however, taught him the necessity of being 
more reserved, in this respect in future. v 

In i747, he was admitted a member of the cor- 
poration of surgeons ; and in the spring of the follow- 
ing year, soon aft^r the close of his lectui'ers, he set 
out. in company with his pupil, Mr. James Douglas, 
on a tour through Holland to Paris. His lectureij 
suffered no interruption by his journey, as he return- 
ed to England soon enough to prepare for his winter 
course, which began about the usual time. At first 
he practised both surgery and midwifery, but to the 
former of these he had always an aversion. His 
patron. Dr. James Douglas, had acquired consider- 
able reputation in midwifery, and this probably in- 
duced Mr. Hunter to direct his views chiefly to the 
same line of practice. His being elected one of the 
surgeon men-midwives, first to the Middlesex, and 
soon afterwards to the British lying-in hospital, as- 
sisted in bringing him forward in this Ijranch of his 
profession. 
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In 1750, he seems to have epiirely relinquished 
his views in surgery, as, in that year he obtained the 
degree of M. D. from the university of Glasgow, 
and began to practise as a physician. In 1755, on 
the resignation of Dr. Layard, one of the physicians 
of the British lying*in*hospita], vsre find the gover- 
nors of that institution, voting their thanks to Dr. 
Hunter for the services he had done the hospital, 
and for his continuing in it as one of the physicians ; 
so that he seems to have been established in this of- 
fice without the usual form of an election. The year 
following he was admitted a licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and soon afterwards elected 
^ member of the Medical Society. His " History of 
an Aneurism of the Aorta," appears in the first vo- 
lume of their " Observations and Enquiries," pub- 
lished in 1757. 

In the year 1T62, we find, him warmly engaged in 
^ntroversy,^ supporting his claim to different ana- 
tomical controverses, in a work entitled " Medical 
Commentaries," the style of which is correct asd 
spirted. In the same year, when the queen became 
pregnant, Dr. Hunter was consulted ; and soon after 
he Was honoured with the appointment of physician 
extraordinary to her majesty. About this time his 
avacations were so -numerous, that he became desir- 
ous of lessening his fatigue, and having noticed the 
ingenuity and assiduous application of the late Sir 
William Hewson F. R. S. who was then one of his 
pupils, he engaged him first as an assistant and af- 
terwards as a partner in his lectures. This connec- 
tion continued till 1770, when some disputes hap- 
pened, which terminated in a separation. Mr. Hew- 
son was succeeded in the partnership by Mr. Cruck- 
shank, whose anatomical abilities are deservedly 
respected. 

In I767f Dr| Hunter was elected F. R. S. and in 
the year following a fellow of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety. About the same time, upon the institution of 
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Ae "Royal Academy of arts, he was iiko appointed, 
by his majesty to the office of professor of anatomy. 
This appointment opened a nev^ field for his abilities, 
»id he engaged in it, as he did in every other pur- 
suit of his life, with unabating ZeaK He now 
adapted hi^ anatomical knowledge to objects of 
painring and sculpture, and the novelty and justness 
of his observations proved at once the readiness and 
extent of his genius. In January, 1781, he was 
unanimously elected to succeed the late Dr. 
John Forhergill, as president of the society of phy* 
sicians of London. But as his name and talents 
were now known atid respected in every part of 
Europe, so the honours conferred on him 'were not 
limited to hi« own country* The Royal Medical 
Society of Paris, elected him as one of their foreign 
associates ; and, in 1782, he received a similar mark: 
of distinction from the Royal Academy of ScieiEiceS 
in that city. 

• The most splendid of Dr. Hunter*s medical publica* 
tions, was "The anatomy of the Human Gravid 
Uterus.** The appearance of this work, which had 
been begun so early as the year 1751, at which time 
ten of the thirty four plates it contains, were com* 
pletcd, was retarded till the year 1775, only by tha 
author's desire of sending it into the world, with 
fewer imperfections. In his preface to this great 
work, we find the author very candidly acknowledg- 
ing, that, in most of the dissections he had been a^ 
sisted by his brother Dr. John Hunter^ " whose ac- 
curacy" he adds, ^*in anatomical researches is so well 
known, that to omit this opportunity of thanking 
him, for that assistance/ would be in some measure 
'to disregard the future reputation of the work itself. 
H:;, likewise, confesses his obligations to the ingem- 
ous artists, who made the drawings and engravings, 
*« but pariicularly to Mr. Strange, not only, for having; 
by his hand, secured a sort of immortality to two of 
the platen, but for having given his advice and assist* 
Vol. 111. No. J8. M ^ , 
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ance fn every part with a steady and tlisTntemtaft 
ftiendship," Amongst Dr. Hunter's papers, were^ 
likewise, found two introductory letters,, which are 
written out so fairly, and with such accuracy,. that hir 
probably intended no further correction of tfaem, be* 
fcre they should be given to the worlds Besi'leS' 
these manuscripts he also left behind hint a consider^ 
able number or cases of dissection The same yea^ 
in which the Tables of the Gravid Utemjs made their 
appeararure, t>r. Hunter communicated to the Royaf 
Society " An Essay on the Origin of the Venereal 
Disease/*" In these papers he attempted to prove^ 
that this dreadful malady was not brough^ irotm 
America to Europe by the crew of €clumbus, as had 
teen commonly sup'posed ; although it made its first? 
appearance about that period. After this paper ba<f 
been read to the Royal Society, Dr. Hunter, in a con*» 
irersation with the late dr. Musgrave, was convincedi^ 
that the testimony y^ on which he placed his chief de* 
pendance wa« of Je&s weight, than he had at first 
tmaginedi a& many of Martyr's letters afford the most 
convincing piKJofs of their having been written a cq» 
sSderable time after the period of their datest He^ 
.therefore, very properly laid aside his intention oi 
giving his essay to the public; His next publication 
was his " Reflections on the Section of tile Symphjl^ 
4is Pubis," which' appeared, ia ITTft* 
] We mast now go back a> Kttle into the order rf 
time, to describe tl^ onigin*afid progress of Dr. Huo-^ 
ter*8 museum^, withottt seme account of which the 
'history of his Kfe would be very tTK:omp]et«. 

When he began to praxrtice midwifery,. lie was de* 
>irous of acquiring a fortune sulficient to place him 
in easy and independent circumstances. 'Befose man|r- 
years had elapsed, he fotjnd himself ip po&session of;a 
9um, adequate to his wishes- in this respect ; and this 
he set apart aa a resour^ce of which he linight avail 
liinEVself, whenever age or infirmities should oblige 
liiai to4Petire (mai busioestwr Ak^ 4tt haa obteiocd 
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itSs temp^tency, as his wealth continued to accumu^ 
late, he formed the laudabfe design of engaging in 
•otne schtrme of public utility, and, at first, had it in 
conteraplatir n, to found an anatomical school in Ed- 
inburgh. For this purpose, about the year 1765, 
4uring the administration of Mr. Grenvtile, he pre- 
sented a memorial to that minister in which he re- 
fucsted the grnnt of a piece of g;round for the site 
^t an anatomical theatre. Dr. Hunter undertook 10 
expend 3 1,080 dollars on the building, and to endovr 
♦ professorship of anaromy in perpetuity. Thif 
Wheme did not meet with the reception it deserved* 
For ministers had other things to attend to, and Dr^ 
tlunter's letter was buried among a multiplicity of 
^lly negociations, or the bustle of contested €leo 
*ions. 

Conscious of the eminerrce, on which he stood; 
vhich placed him as a benefactor to mankind, far 
nbove courtiers or kings, be took fire at the tieatmenf^ 
eddrciised the secretary in manly, bold, but respect* 
#ul language^ told his lordship, he was not asking a 
favour, but conferring one, and thajhe would give him 
no farther trouble on the subject, being resolved to 
fely rather on his own private resources, than public 
gtsnerosity. He accordingly purchased a spot of 
ground, in Great Wind Mill Street, where he erected 
a spacious house, to which he removed in 1770. In 
this building, besides a handsome amphitheatre, and 
•other convenient apartments for his lectures and di^ 
sections, there was one magnificent room fitted up 
with great elegance and profusion as a museum. Of 
<he magnitude and value of hi-s anatomical collec- 
tion, some idea may be formed, when we consider the 
great length of years he employed i^ the raaking of 
anatomical preparations and in the dissection of mor- 
bid bodies, added to thjj eagerness, with whicH be 
procured additions from the difterent collections^ 
which were, from time to time, offered for sale in the 
metropolis. Hi$ specioiem of rare diseases werct 
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likewise, frequently increased by present from hm 
isedical friends, who, when any thing of this sort oc- 
curred ta theno, very justly thought they could not 
dispose of it noore properly than by placing it in Dr. 
Hunter*s nauseum^ Speaking upon an acquisition in 
this way in one of his publications, be says, ^^ Hook 
upon any thing of this kind, which is given to me^ 
as a present to the public ; and consider myself a$ 
thereby called upon ta serve the public with more, 
diligence." 

Before his removal to Windmill-street, he bad con* 
fined his collection chiefly to specimens of human and 
comparative anatomy, and of diseases ; but now he 
extended bis. views to fossils, and» likewise to the 
jpconjotion of polite, literature and erudition* In a 
sliort space of time, he became possessed of the mos| 
teagnificent treasure of greek and latin books, that 
was, perhaps, ever accumulated by an individuak 
A cabinet of ancient medals, likewise, gr^eatly con^ 
tiibuted ta the richness of his museum^ which, m 
178],, received a valuable addition of shells,, corals, 
and othec curious subjects of natural history, which 
bad been, collected by the late worthy Dr. FothergiU^ 
who gave directions by his will, that his collectioa 
should be appraised after his deaths andthat Dr. Hua- 
ter should have tlie refusal of it at 2220 dollars un.- 
der the valuation.. This was accordingly done^ and 
Dr. Hunter purchased it for the sum of 5328 dollars. 
The fame of this museum spread through Europe. 
Few foreigners, distinguished for their learning, visit- 
ed the metropolis without seeing it. Men of science 
in Britab always had easy access to it — considered 
in a collective point of view^ it is, perhaps^ without 
a rival. 

Dr. Hunter, at tKe head of his profession,^ and in 

possession , of every thing, that his reputation and 

wealth could confer, seemed now to have attained 

the summit of his wishes. But these sources of gratifi- 

^cation were embittered by a disposition to the goul^ 
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which Tiarrassed him' frequently, during the latter ^ 
part of his life, notwithstanding his very abstemioas 
manner of living. Yet, notwithstanding this valetu« 
dinary slate, his ardour seemed to be unabated. In 
the last year of his life, he was as eager to acquire 
sew credit, and to secure the advantage of what, he 
had before gained, as he could have b^en at the most 
enterpri2ing part of his life. At length, on Saturdays- 
March 15,^ 1783, after having, for some time experi- 
enced a sort of wandering gout, he complained of a 
great bead ache and nausea. In this state he went 
to bed, and, for several days, felt more pain than 
usual, both in his stomach and limbs. On the Thurs- 
day following, he found himself so much recovered, 
Aat he determined to give the introductory lecture to 
the operations of surgery.^ It wais to no purpose, 
that his friends urged to him the impropriety of such 
an attempt. He was determined to n^ake the ex- 
periment, and accordingly delivered the lecture ; but 
towards the conclusion, his strength was so exhaust- 
ed, that be fainted away and was obliged to be carried 
to bed by two servants. The following night and 
day, his symptoms were such as indicated danger i 
and on Saturday morning, Mr, Combe, who made 
him an early visit, was alarmed on being told by Dr. 
•Hunter himself, that, during the night, he had cer- 
tainly had a paralytic stroke. As neither his pulse 
Dor his speech were affected, and he was able to 
raise himself in bed, Mr. Combe encouraged him to 
hope, that he was mistaken. But the event proved 
the doctor's idea of his complaint to be but too well 
founded ; for he died March 80, following, being 
tiien in his 66th year. By bis will, the use of his 
museum, under the direction of trustees, devolves to 
his nephew, Mr. Matthew Baillie, and in case of his 
death, to Mr. Cruckshank for the term of thirty years, 
isfter which period, the whole collection is bequeath- 
ed to the university of Glasgow* 

Dr. Hunter has been accused of afiectatioa In ^i$ 
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last moments, which commonly '*ri^ from 1)ttnM» 
vanity, every disguise. « Had I a peq, and were I, 
4ible to write" said the anatoipist wi.thio half an hour 
qf his death, « I would descjib^ bow pleasant an4 
easy a thing it \$ to die. *^ \, - 

Thisi circumst^ce, it m«st be confessicd, is notj 
vithoqt an appearance of ostentation ; it seetns a& 
if he wished to exhibit himself as free from thoso 
prejudices and fears so common, perhaps sp salutary^ 
to man, assailed by the alternate dangers of inordi^ 
Hate exultation and overvv helming despair. Bmt, le^ 
iHs remember, that few n^n were quali6ed like OM 
acute and indefatigable professor, by philosophy^ 
science and well dii;ected efforts^ to soar above tho 
groveling and earth born ideas of the millions, who 
§eem born only to die x H spa^tar^ salem, et Jruge^ 
^onsumere natL 

. To a man so highly gifted, who for more than 
lialf a century, had been unremittingly engaged ii) 
^ffqsing useful knowledge, or ditBinishing human cat 
lamity, the king ot terrors must have been deprived 
^f half his powers, and his approach considered at 
^ind nature *s signal of release ; not so the sensualist^ 
the degrader of his species and himself, cut off in 
life's mid-day, during an unvaried course qf pqljuted 
pleasure, and sent to their account with all their iiur 
perfections on their .headt. 

Besides, expiring in the extreme of old age, may 
almost literally be denominated sinking to sleeps for 
the seat of sqnsation^and the fountain of reasot), are 
almost dried up ; the nerves, those instruments ol 
action and reaction have wel) nigh lost their tone and 
irritability^ and the candle of life is finally buj^ta the 
«pcket* 

HUNTER, (JoHM F. R. S.) surgeon general t» 
the British army was brother to the preceding Ur^ 
William Hunter, and eight years youDger* In bis ear* 
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^rTtfe^ *r w« Beiuwd dpprenJtlce » /a carpenter, in 
\rhich situation, h«td it jiot been fc«r'rhe uricommort 
^ertioos of his genius, he woald probably hav^ 
passed throfugh life uhlctiowrt and unnotired. ft 
was, however^ bis fortune, to rise to a rank in his pro^ 
fession scarce ever remembered, that of an acknavift 
fedged superiority over the most eminent of his rivaJsi. 
Sir. Hunter may be truly said to have been an hbnout 
to his professian and to his country. His deep khow^ 
ledge in both speculative and practical surgery, has 
long been known and admired, whether considered 
7^ to the efficacy of its operations, or the sensibility 
of its effects. As a man of letters, independent qf 
bis profound scientific studies, he. had traced the 
•practice of siirgery to jhe earliest ages. He wat 
xvell. acquainted with every practitioner mentioned bf 
J^ltny ; witb all the Greek and jB:oman authors, whoi 
^d written on the subject, as well as with every mo- 
dern writer who had contributed to the perfection dt 
the art. His own publications will be his moni** 
ments. His anatomical researches were variou^ 
persevering and successful ; the oflSces, uses^ViXua- 
lion or comn^anication of the wveral parts of the 
human structure^ no man was better acquainted with^ 
In short, his labours may be considered as a baVis, o4 
which the whole great art of physic may secuteljr 
rest. 

His "Comparative Anatomy** intended to be pub» 
lished after his death, was many years since, said to be 
in a forward state, by those, who had been gratified 
with the sight of parts of it, and had an opportunity 
of knowing his labourious and extensive researches 
upon the subject. Among the persons most interest^ 
ed in its appearance must be the disciples of Lavatef, 
whose system^ existing hitherto, but in the concep- 
tion of his followers, and communicable by definiti* 
Ons, which depend upon the fancy of the hearer, may 
acquire certainty from his proofs, and, at lengthy be 
xeceived into the classes of demonstrable knowledge. 
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Every particular is interesting, witK respecf hi fhif 
loss of so valuable a man. He had, for some years, 
been subject to spasms ; on account of which, h# 
was cautioned not to indulge, in any violence or loud* 
sess of speech. Upon soipe occasions, in which he 
jjvas too warmly, but worthily interested, he neglect* 
ed the warning which bis own skill had approved^ 
and was seized with a spasm, which occasioned air 
most an immediate death, October 16, 1793» 

HUSS, f John) a celebrated divine and martyr wai 
born in a little village in Bohemia, called HusSenitz 
about the year 1376; and lived at Prague, in the 
highest reputation, both on account of the sanctity of 
bis manners and the purity of his doctrine. About 
the year 1400, .he began to preach and write with 
]grcat 2eal against the doctrines of the church of 
Kome, and succeeded so far that the sale of indul- 
gences began greatly to decrease amongst the Boher 
mians. On this the Pope's party became greatly 
alarmed and began to exclaim, there would soon be 
Sm end of religion, if measures were not taken to op- 
pose the restless spirit of the Hussites. With a vievv, 
therefore, of stopping this evil, Subinco, the archbi- 
shop of Prague issued forth two mandates in 1408 j 
one, addr-ssed to the members of the universitv, by 
ti hich they were ordered to bring together all Wick- 
Fiflf s writings, with which Huss was greatly enamour- 
ed and to burn such of them as were found to con- 
tain any thing erroneous or heretical : the other to all 
curates and ministers commanding them to teach the 
people, that, after the consecration of the elements, 
in the holy sacrament, there remained nothing, but 
the real body and Wood of Christ, nndcr the appear- 
ance of bread and wine. Huss, whose credit^ in the 
Univerity *as very great, found no difficulty in per- 
suading many of the members of the unreasonable- 
iiess and absiirdity of these mandates, in consequence 
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df which they appealed to Gregory XtlT. and thd 
archbishop Subinco was summoned to Rorrie. But, 
on his acquainting the Pope, that the opitiions of 
Wickliff were making a rapid progress in Bohemia, 
a bull was granted him for the suppression of all 
such opinions in his provindei By virtue of this bull, 
Subinco condemned the writings of Wickliff, and 
proceeded against four doctors, who had not compH** 
ed with his mandate, in bringing in theiir copies/ 
Huss and others, who were involved in this sentence^ 
protested against the proceedings of the archbishop, 
and appealed from him a second time in I+IO.— » 
The matter was then brought before Pope Johii 
XXI IL who ordered Huss, to appear in person, at 
the court of Rome and gave a special commission ta 
cardinal Colonna to cite him. Huss, however, urh 
der the protection of Winceslaus, king of Bohemia, 
did not appear, but sent three deputies to excuse his 
absence, and to answer all, which should be alledged 
against him, Colonna paid no regard to the deputies, 
nor to any defence they could make ; but declared 
^ Huss guilty'of contumacy to the court of Rome, and 
excommunicated him for it. Upon this, the deputies 
appealed from the cardinal to the pope^ who com- 
missioned four other cardinals to examine irtto Ah& 
affair. These, however, were so far from reversing 
the decision of Colonna, that they extended the 
excommunication, which was formerly limited t0 
Huss, to his friends and followers, declared hini ail 
hcresiarch, and pronounced an interdict against hiiil. 
All this while, however, Huss continued to recom- 
mend, hi a public manner, the writings of Wickliff,r 
and to preach with unbounded zcalj against the usur- 
pations of the Romish church. In 1418, tumults 
became so frequent at Prague, that Subinco prevailed 
on Winceslaus to banish Huss, whom he represented 
as the source of all the disorders - still, however, the 
confusion encreased. The archbishop had the» re- 
course to Sigismund the emperor, who promised hum 
Vol. m. No. 18, N 
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to come into Bohemia^ for the purpose of settlSo^ tDlr 
affairs of the church ^ bat before he could be prepar-^ 
ed for this journey^ Submco-died in Hungary* About 
this time, bulls were published by John XXI IL at 
Prague, against Ladislaus king or Naples, in whicb 
a crusade was proclaimed against that prince, and in» 
4ulgencies promised toali, who would go to the wan 
Xhis furnished llas9g who had returned to Prague^ 
upon the deatb of Subinco^ with a fine occasion <^ 
preaching against i^dulgencies and crusades, and o^ 
zefutin^ those bulls r and the people were so inflamed 
"^ith his preaching that they declared pope John tOv 
be the Antichrists Upon this, sojne of the ring-lead^ 
ers among the Hussites^ were seized and imprisoned^ 
which however, was not consented to by the people^ 
till the magistrate had promised, that no harm should 
happen to the pijsoners*. But he did not keep hiS; 
word : they were executed in prison,, which the Has* 
sites discovering, took up arms y, rescued their corpses^ 
and interred them honorably as martyrs^ in the churchr 
of Bethlehem, of which Huss was pastor. 

Thus things went oi> at Prague and in Bbhemid"^ 
till the council of Constance was called : where it 
was agreed between the pope and the emperor, that 
Huss should appear, and give an account of himself 
^id his doctrine. The emperor promised for his se» 
curity ag^st any danger, and that nothing should 
fae attempted against his person : up>on which he set 
out, after declaring publicly^ that he was going t(V 
the council at Constance, to answer the accusations* 
which were formed against him ; and challenging zlk 
people^ who had any thing to except to his life and 
conversation, to do it without delay« He made the 
same declarations in all the towns through which her 
passed, and arrived at Constance, November 3, 14>lv4» 
Here he was accused in form, and a list of his he«> 
retical tenets laid before the. pope and the prelates of 
the council. He was summoned to appear the 26tb 
4fi,^ aCte; his arrival j. and declared himself ready ta» 
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lie eicamined, and to be corrected by them, if he 
should be found to have taught any doctrine worthy 
1^ cenrare* Tlie cardinals soon after withdrew, to 
deliberate upon the most proper ntethod 6f proceed* 
lag against Huss ; and the result of their delibera* 
tions was, that he should be imprisoned. This ac* 
jcordingly was done, notwithstanding the emperor's ' 
parole for his security ; nor were all this prince's eu* 
deavours afterwards sufficient to irelease htm, though 
he exerted himself to the utmost. Huss was tossed 
about froHi prison to prison for six whole monthst 
suffering great hardships and pains from those who 
had the care of him ; and at last was condemned of 
heresy by the council, in his absence and without ^ 
hearing, for maintaining, that the Eucharist ought to 
be administered to the people in both kinds. The 
enipei;or, in the mean time, complained heavily of the 
contempt that was shewn to himself, and of the usage 
that was shewii to Huss ; insisting, that Huss ought 
to be allowed a fair and public hearing. Therefore, 
on the 5th and 7th of Junf; 1415, he wa§ brought 
before the council and permitted to say whf^t he could 
in foeli^lf of himself and his doctrines ; but every 
thing was carried on with noise and tumult, and 
Huss soon given to understand, that they were not * 
disposed to hear any thing from him, but a recan* 
tation of his errors : which however he absolutely 
refused, and was ordered back to prison. July 6th, 
he was brought again before the council ; where he 
was condemned of heresy, and ordered to be burnt. 
The ceremony of his execution was tl^is.: he was 
first stripped of his sacerdotal vestments by bishops 
nominated for that purpose; next he was formally 
deprived of his university degrees f then he had a 
paper crown put upon his head, painted round with 
devils, and the word HeresiarcH inscribed in great 
letters ; after which he was delivered over to the magis- 
trate, who burnt him alive, after having first burnt his 
books at the door of the church. He aied with great 
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^rmne$$ and resolution ; and his ashes were afterwards 
gathered up and thrown into the Rhine. His writ>» 
'ings, very numerous and very learnedji were collected 
into a hody» when printing began^ 

HUTCHINS^ (Thomas) late geographer.general 
V of the United States, was born in Monmouth coun* 
ty. New Jersey ; but, with the precise time of his 
birth, we are uncertain^ His parents dying while 
he was young, an unconauerahle diffidence and mo* 
desty would not permit him to apply for protection to 
his relations, who lived, at that time^ in easy ciiv 
cumstances, in New-York, and would have heea 
ready to assist him.. He rather cho^e to seek some 
business, and accordingly^^ before he was sixteea 
years, went to the western country, where he was 
soon appointed an ensign^ and pay-master-general to 
the forces. After some time, he became deputy* 
engineer, and soon distinguished himself at Fort 
Pitt, the plan of which he hid oqt^ and which was 
executed, tinder his command, by order of general 
Bouquet, an account of whose transactions was 
drawn up and pub]i$hed by him in Philadelphia* io 
1765. 

He afterwards lived a nusnber of years in Louisiar 
na, during which time the accurate observations and 
remarks made on the country in general^ the rivers, 
harbours, &c. and the manners of the people, are 
sufficiently shewn in the description, which he pub* 
Jished in 1784, under the title of " A Historical 
Narrative, and Topographical Description of Louisi- 
ana and West Florida.'*^ After a variety of battles 
with the Indians, while he was with the army ia 
West Florida, he rose, solely by merit,, to a captain'is 
commission, and would no doubt have been speedy 
ty promoted to a higher grade, had not his .love for 
America obliged him to ^uit the seivice.. 
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Being in London,^ when the war broke out be* 
tween Great &itain and her colonies, he remained 
there till 1779 ; when he published his map together 
with an explanatory pamphlet His zeal for the 
cause of the United States, made him refuse a very 
profitable employment, which was then offered to 
him. He, at the same time, begged permission to 
sell his commission in the British army ; but this re^ 
quest was not complied with* His abiding steadiljr 
in his resolution not to take up arms against his na^ 
tive country was probably the cause of the. many 
.jnfsfortunes he met with, and the ill treatment he 
received from an obstinate and blindfold admtni»> 
tration. 

For holding a supposed correspondence with Dr^ 
FrankliH) who was then the American Ambassador 
at the court of France, he was thrown into a dui>» 
geon, his papers -seized and he lost upwards of fifty 
thousand dollars in one day. After lying six weeks 
in this horrid confinement, during which time, norajr 
of light was admitted into his cell, and having un- 
dergone a long examination before Lords Amherst 
and Sandwich, and the rest of the execrable junto, 
which, at that time, ruled with unlimited sway, he 
was liberated : and, having resigned his commission, 
he passed over into France, where he staid some 
time to recruit the debilitated state of his body. He 
then saited from L'Orient to Charleston, where he 
joined the Southern army under Gen. Greene. Here, 
however, he had little opportunity of exhibiting his 
military talents, as the peace ensued soon after his 
arrival in America. Soon after this, he was appointed 
geographer general to the United States; which em- 
'ployment he held till his death, which happened at 
Pittsburgh, April 20th, 1788. 

To the assistance, which Dr. Morse received from 
the Geographical remarks of this gentleman, some 
share of the merit of the American Uazeteer may be 
justly attributed i and this the Dr, very handsome!^ 
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acknowled'ges^ in his prefkce to that 'Useful work. 
^ Soon after*' says he, ** the plan of this work wafc 
cor^eelved, and some little progress nsiade in collect 
ling matfei^ials for Its accomplishment, the author wafs» 
fitformed, that Capt. Thomas Hutchins, then Geo- 
Urapher General of the United States, cpntemplated 
m work of the ^ame kind : to him, as being from tht 
nature of his office, far more competent to the task, 
he cheerfully resigned his pretensions and made him 
« tender of all the materials he had collected. But 
-with a kindness and generosity, which flowed natu- 
Tally from his amiable and nobk mind, Capt. Hutch* 
insjdeclined the offer, relinquished his design and put 
into the hands of the author all the collections he had 
jeiiade, together with his maps and explanatory pam« 
^blets, which have contributed not a little to enrich 
this work." 

Gapt. Hutchins was esteemed and beloved by all, 
rvtho had the happiness of knowing him. He was 
remarkable for bis piety and charity, a complacency 
of temper, patience and resignation under sickness, 
rand an universal benevolence, which so eminently 
distinguished him, that all join in declaring him to 
|)ave been ^ an Israelite;, indeed, in whom there was 
jBO guile." 

HUtCHINSON, (JoHH)an English author, whose 
writings have made no small noise in the learned 
world J was born at Spennytharn in Yorkshire, in 
1674. His father had but a slender income, and de- 
termined to qualify his son for a stewardship to some 
jDohleman. After receiving such learning as the place 
afforded, the remaining part of his education was fin- 
ished by a gentleman that boarded with his father, 
who instructed him, not only in such parts of the ma- 
thematics as were immediately connected with his 
destined employment^ but in every branch of that sci* 
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^ ahd at tffe same time furahbed him with a coih 
fitie kiiowledge of the writings of antiquity. At 
nineteen he went to be steward of the Earl of Scai^- . 
borough, and soon after to the Duke ot Somerset.--^ 
About 1700 he was called to London^ to manage a 
Lawsuit of consequence between the Duke and an- 
other nobleman ; and during his attendance In town^ 
contracted an acquaintance with Dt. Woodwardf., 
who was physician to the 0uke His employer. Between 
1702 and 1706 his business carried him into several 
parts of England and Wales, where be made many. 
observations, which he published in a little pan>» 
phlet, entitled, *^ Obsevvatkms made by J. H. mostly 
m the year 1706." 

During his travels^ he employed himself in collect^ 
kig fossils ; and we are told, that the large andiiobl^ 
cpUection which Woodward bequeathed to the Uni^ 
versity of Cambridge, was actually made by him.-r-^ 

He is said to have put his collection into Wood- 
ward's hands, with observations on them» wbictr 
Woodward wa» to digest and publish with farther 
observations of his own;, but putting him off with 
e:2i:cuses, when from tkne to time he solicited him a»» 
bout his work, he suggested to Hutchinson unfavor-^ 
s^fe notions of his intention.. On this Hutchinsoit 
Tesolved to wait no longer, but to trust his own pen ;. 
and that he might be more at leisure to prosecute bis 
atudiea, he begged leave of the Duke of Somerset to 
^it his service. The Duke not only granted his 
suit, but made him his riding purveyor, being at that 
time master of the horse to Geotge I. As ther^ is a 
good house in the Mews belbnging to the office o£ 
purveyor, and a fixed salary of 888 Dok per ann. Hut^* 
cbinson's situation and circumstances were quite ^ 
greeable to his mind ; and he gave himjaelf up to a 
studious and sedentary life. In 1724, our author 
published the first part of his " Moses's Principia ;'^ 
JHid in 1727 the second part. From this time to his 
4csiib^ he con^tinued publishing a volume every year^ 
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or every other year ; which with the MSS* he lefrbe^ 
hind him, were published in 1748 in 12 vols 8vo.— * 
He died Aug. 28th, 1737. 

HYDE, (Sir Thomas) a most learned writer^ 
i^as son of Mr. 'Ralph Hyde, a clergyman of Shrop- 
shire, in England, and born June 29, 1636. Hav- 
ing from his youth a strong inclination for the oriental 
languages, he studied them first under his father ^ 
and afterwards in 1652, being admitted to King's 
College in Cambridge, he became acquainted with 
Mr. Abraham Wheeler, who, being an admirable 
linguist, encouraged him to prosecute his study of 
them there, and afterwards recommended him to 
Walton, Bishop of Chester, a$ a person capable of 
helping him in the Polyglott Bible, in which work he 
iVas then engaged. 

In 1958 he was admitted member of Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he was soon after made Hebrev^r 
Reader. In 1659 he was created M, A. and sooa 
aifter made under keeper of the Bodleian library, int 
which employment he behaved so well that when 
the office of head keeper became vacant, he was 
elected into it with the unanimous approbation of the 
university. In 1665 he published a Latin transla- 
tion from the Persian ofUlugh Beig's, "Observations 
on th^ longitude and latitude of the fixed stars," withe 
notes. About this time Hyde became known to Mr. 
Boyle, to whom he was very useful, in communica- 
ting from Oriental writers several particulars relatmg' 
to Chemistry, Physic, and Natural History. In 166S 
he was collated to a prebend in the church of Balis* 
bury. In 1674- he published ••A catalogue of the 
Books in the Bodleian library." In 1678 he was 
made Arch-Deacon of Gloucester, and in 1682 took 
the degree of D, D. In Dec. 1691 he was elected 
Arabic Professor, and the same year published the 
« Itinera Mundi," of Abraham Peritsol, a very karnr 
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td Jew.. .To 1698 he published his " t)e Ludis Ori^ 
tntalibus iibri duo ;** a work^ which is held at pres* 
ent in very high esteem. In 1697^ he became regi- 
es professor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Churchi 
and llirec years afterwards had ready for the press, ail 
excellent work on a subject very little known cvea 
to the learned themselves, ** The Religion of the an-* 
cient Janisarics :** this was printed at Oxford In 1700, 
ID 4tp. containiug 556 pages, and is now become 
exceeding scarce and dear. He published many 
others, and h id many more ready for the press; but 
the study of Oriental literature was at that timie overi* 
looked, or rather the worth of it was not sufficiently,, 
understood; consequently, this learned man's abili*^ 
ties were neglected till it was too late, knd the lo^s haj 
cversince been deservedly regretted. In Aprfl 1701, he 
resigned the office of head keeper of the Bodleian li* 
brary, on account of his age and infirmities, and diedl 
Feb. 1702, at his lodgings 4n Christ Church, in hi^ 
67th year. During the reigns of Charles IL James 
II. and William III. hfe had occupied the post ot 
Interpreter and Secretary in the Ofiientd language^; 
and, in! the course of thiV employment, made him'- 
self surprisingly acquainted with the policy, cere* 
monies and customs of iht Oriental nations* 

HUTTEN, (Ulricde) a gentleman of Franco* 
nla, in Germany, of uncommon parts and Jearning, 
was born iri 1488. He was sent to the abbe of Fak 
de, at eleven years of age, and took the degree of 
M. A. at eighteen, at Fralnkfort, Qn the Oder. His 
father, however, thinking the pursuit .pf literature 
unworthy of persons of exalted birth, would not af- 
ford bis son the necessary supplies for a life oif studje. 
He wished him to apply himself to the civil law, but: 
Hutten had no inclination for that kind of study, and 
it was merely to oblige his father that he went toPa^ 
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Via in 1511, where hd stayed but a little time, tTiat 
Citjr being besteged and plundered by theS^iss, an<l 
bimself taken prisoner. He returned afterwards 19 
Germany, where, contrary to his father's wishes, he 
began again to apply himself to literature. His first 
publications were sonie pieces of poetry^ which wcr© 
greatly admired. He travelled to various places^ 
among the rest, to Bohemia and Moravia; and wait«^ 
ing- on the bishop of Olmutz, in a very poor condi* 
tion, that prelate presented him whh a horse, and 
gave htm money to pursue his journey. TRie corres* 
pondence he held with the famous Erasmus, of Rot- 
terdam, was of great advantage to him, and pro* 
cured him respect fiom all the literati in Italy> and 
^specially at Venice. 

> At his return to Germany in 1516, the emperbr 
bestowed on bim the Poetical crown. He was of a 
yery military make and had given many proofs of cou« 
rage, as well in the wars as m private rencounters* 
He bad « cousin John de Hutten who was Court* 
Mar^haJ to UJric Duke of Wirtexnberg, and was 
murdered by that Prince in iSlo for the sake of his 
wife, whom ihe Duke enjoyed afterwards as a m\s* 
txts^. Our poet and soldier as soon as he heard of 
it, breathed nothing but itesenttnent. Having no op- 
portunity of shewing it with bis sword, he fell td 
work with his pen, and wrote several pieces in the 
form of Dialogues, Orations, Poems» and Letters, a 
collection of which was printed in the Cattle of Meck^ 
dlburg,in 1519. 
In 15 18 he went to Mentz, and en^gaged in the ser- 
vice of the Elector Albert, whom he aite^ided to the 
Diet of Augsburg. At this Diet, articles were exhi- 
bited against the Duke of Wirtemberg, on which oc- 
casion the murder of John de Hutten was not forgot : 
and a league was formed against him. Our Hutten 
served in this war with great pleasure ; but was soon 
disgusted with a military life, and grew hungry a& 
iter his studies and retirement* 
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XtUther^s cause, which he believed to be a verjr. 
food one, be joined wfth great warmth ; and pub« 
Kshed Leo the Xth's Bull against Luther in 1520, 
i^th interlineary and marginal glosses, in which that 
Pope was made the object of the strongest ridicule. « 
The freedom with which he wrote against the irregu- 
larities and disorders of the comrt ot Rome, exaspe« 
rited LcJO in the highest degree , and induced him 
to command the Elector of Mentz fo sind him tp 
Rome, bound hand and foot^ v(rhich however the £lec«^ 
tor did not do. But sulFered him to depart in peace, 
Hutten then withdrew to Brabant, and was at* the 
cpurt of the EmperoK Charles the Vth, whence he . 
retired to Ebernburg^ where he was protected by 
Francis de Sielcingen^ Luther's great friend and guar- 
dian*: from whence he wFote in 152(>his complaint 
to the EmperoY, to the Electors of Mentz and Saxo« 
nft and to all the States of Germany, against the at« 
tempts which the Pope's emissaries made against him. 

During his stay at Ebernburg,^ he performed a very 
generous action in regard to his^ family. Being the 
eldest son, ^nd succeeding to the whole estate, he 
gave it all up to his brother^,, and even ta prevent 
their being involved in the misfortunes and disgraces 
which he expected, by the suspicions that might be 
entertained against them, he enjpined them not to« 
jemit him any money, nor to hold the least corres- 
pondence with him. From that time he devoted 
himself wholly to thcL Lutheran party, to advance 
which, he kboured locess^ntly both by his writings. 
and actionSi. We do not know the exact time when 
he quitted the estate of Ebernbur^, but it is certain,, 
that in January 1523, he left Basil, where he had 
flattered himseVwith the hopes of finding an assylum, 
but, on the contrary, he had been exposed to great 
dangers. He was forbid by his old acquaintance 
Erasmus to visit him. This provoked Hutten to at? 
tack him pretty severely, :and accordingly he pub- 
lished an " Expostulatio," in 1532> which chajgrineA 
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Erasmus extremely ; who answered it however, the 
same year, in a Tery lively piece enntitled, ^* Spanfa 
Erasmi adversus Adspergines Hutteni/*: Hutteir 
would certaiply have made a reply, had he not be^n 
snatched away by death. He died in an island of 
the Lake Zurich, where he had hid himself to be 
safe. A col^ction of his ** Latin Poems," Was pub^ 
lished at Frankfort in 1533, !2mo« ^ewas.theaa* 
thor of a great many works, chiefly satirical, in the 
way of dialogue. 

HYDE, (Edward) Earl of Clarendon, and lord 
high chancellor of England was 'born in the year 
ISOJ); He studied in the university of Oxford, and 
afterwards appKed to the law in the Middle Temple. 
Ifa the year 1640, he was chosen a member of parlia- 
ment, in which capacity he gave great proofs of su-' 
perior abilities ;. and was employed in several com- 
mittees, to examine into diverse grievances ; but at 
lafst being ^dissatisfied with the proceedings of the 
house,, he returned to the king, and was made chan* 
cellor of the cxehequer,a privy councillor and knight. 
Upon the declining of the king*s cause, he went ta 
France, where after the death of king Charles I. he 
was sworn of the privy council of Charles IL In 
1649, he was sent ambassador extraordinary into 
Spain, to apply for that monarch's assistance in the 
recovery of his crown, but returned without success^ 
in July 1651. In 1653, he was accused of holding 
a correspondence with Cromwell ; but being declar- 
ed innocent by the king, he was afterwards made Se- 
cretary of State. More attempts were made to ruin 
him with the king, but in vain ; for in 1657 he was. 
made chancellor of England. Upon the restoration^ 
as He had been one of the greatest sharers in his mas- 
ter's suffering's, sp he had ^ proportionable share in 
Ills glory. Besides the post of lord chancellor^ ia 
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which he was confirmed, he was chosen chancellor 
of ihe university of Oxford^ and soon kfter created a^ 
peer bjr the title of b^ron Hyde, eafl of Clarendon.' 
''Butitis hot possible to stand many years in a situ- 
ation so ' much distinguished as his was,' Without be* 
cpming the object of envy, which created him an host 
of enemies, who both Wished for and attempted his 
ruin,:and at last efFefcted it. Doubtless, nothing con- 
trtbated more to influence this passion against him, 
tbtth thfe circumstance of his eldest daughter's mar^ 
riage with the king's brother, the Duke of York, 
which became public in a few months after the king's 
return. She had been one of the maids of honour to 
the Princess royal during the exile, when the JDuke 
fell in love ,With her, awi finding her inexorable to 
his dishonourable wishes, he at last privately married 
her. After their arrival in England, finding herself 
pregnant, she called tipon the Duke to acknowledge 
his maniage, and though he endeavoured to draw 
her from claiming him, both by promises and threat* 
enings, yet she had the spirit and wisdom to avow 
it* The king ordered some bishops and judges toi 
peruse the proofs of her marriage, and as they report- 
ed, that it was according to the doctrine of the gos- 
pel jmd the law of England, he told his brother, that 
he must live with her whom he had made his wife^ 
and, at the same time, generously preserved the hon- 
our of an excellent servant, who had not been privy 
to it, assuring him, that this accident should not lessen 
the esteem and flavour he had for him. 

During Lord Clarendon's continuance in power, 
he took care neither to load the king's prerogatives, 
nor to encroach upon the liberties of the people. In 
this just conduct, he is said to have been influenced 
by the following incident, which happened some yearss 
before. When he first began to become eminent in 
the law, he went down to visit his father in Wilt- 
shire, who, one day, as they were walking together 
in the fields, observed to him, that men of his profes- 
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«ion were apt to stretch the prerogative too fiir, anti • 
to ipjure liberty ; but charged him, if he ever c»ine to 
any eminence in his profession, never to sacrifice the 
laws and liberty of his country to his own tnterest^or 
the will of his prince: He repeated Ws advke twice^ 
and immediately falling into a lit of apoplexy, died in 
a few hours : and this circumstance had a kst'mgiQ* 
fluence upon him. 

The first open attack upon him v^as made by thaa^ 
earl of Bristol, who, in 1663, exhibited against him 
a charge ot high treason in the House of Lords.— ^ 
There had been a long friendship between the chmn«^ 
cellor and this nobleman ; but asr they gradually fell 
into different measures, both with respect to religion 
and pplitics, and the chancellor had refused a sni»}l 
boon as the earl took it io be, which was said to be 
the passing of a patent in favour of a court lady, the 
Utter thought himself so disobliged, that he let loose 
his fiery temper and resolved upon nothing but re^ 
venge* His accusation, however, contained so many 
inconsistent charges, that the prosecution terminated 
greatly to the chancellor's honour, notwithstanding 
which, his enemies advanced very considerably by jt 
in their designs to make him less grif<:jool$ to his ina$i^ 
ter, ]es$ respected in parliameint^ and less beloved by 
the people- 
In August 1667, he was removed from his office of 
lord chancelJor, and in November following impeached 
of high treason and other high crimes and misde* 
ineanors by the House of Commons, upon which he 
retired into France, when an act of banishment was 
passed against him* He resided at Rouen in Nor- 
mandy, and, dying there, 5th Dec. 1673, his body, 
was brought to England and interred in Westmin- 
ster abbey* AiffifS, his eldest daughter, was mar- 
ried, as we have already observed, to the king*s bro- 
ther, the Duke of York, afterwards King James II* 
by which match, she became mother of two daugh* 
ters, Mary and Anne, who were successively queens 
of England. o..ze..v Google \ 
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tie vrtote 1st, A History of the rebellion, 3- vols. 
fbKo. 12cJ, A Lettei- to the Duke of York, and ano 
thcr to the Dbtchess, upon the occasion of th^ir em- 
bracing the Romish religion. 3d, An answer to Hob- 
bes's Levfathati. 4th, A History cff the rebelfion and 
civil wars in Ireland, oc(aro. He was also the au- 
thor of several other valuable works. 

The Rev. Mr. Granger, in his Biographical Hi^ 
tory of England, observes, that " the virtue of the 
earl of Clarendon was of too stubborn a nature for 
the^^age of Charles II. Could he have been content, 
aay^4)e, (a have ensf aired millions, he might have 
bc^n more a monarch than an nnprrncefy king.— ^ 
But he did not only look upon himself as the guar-; 
dian of the laws and liberties of his country, but had 
also a prrde in his nature that was above vice ; and 
chose rather to be a victim himself than sacrifice his 
integrity. He had only one part to act, which was 
fliat of an honest man. His enemies allowed ^them- 
selves a much greater latitude ; they loaded him with 
calumnies, blamed him even for their own errors and 
miscor)duct, and helped to ruin him by such buffoon^ 
ries'as- be despised. He was a much greater, per* 
haps a much happier, roan, alon^> and in exikj thane 
Cli^Ies II. upon the throne. 

And the folio widg character of this nobtemaa is.. 
given by Mr. Walpole, ♦* Sir Edward Hyde,*' sayshe^ 
•* who opposed ati arbitrary court, and embraced the 
party of an afflicted one, must be allowed to have act* 
ed conscientiously. A better proof was his behav« 
iour on the restoration, when the torrent of an infatu* 
afed nation intreated the king and his minister to be 
absolute. Had Clarendon sought nothing but pow^ 
er, his power had never ceased. A corrupted court 
and a blinded populace were less the causes of .the 
chancellor's fall than an ungrateful king, who could 
not pardon his lordship's having refused to accept for 
him the slavery of his country. Like justice herself, 
he held the balance betvveen the necessary power of 
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the supreme magistrate and the interests ef the pi^ 
pie. This never dying obligation his cotemporaries 
were taught to overlook and clamour against^ till they* 
removed the only man, who^ if hecouTd^ would have 
corrected his master's evil government. Almost eve* 
ry virtue of a minister made his character yenerabJe. 
As an historian he seems more exceptionable. iHis 
majesty and eloquence, his power of painting char^ 
acters, and his knowledge of his subject, xank him in 
the first class of vvriters : yet he has both .gr^at and 
little faults. . Of the latter his stories of ghosts and 
omens are not to be ^defended* His capital fault J» 
his whole work being a laboured justification of king 
Charles. If he relate faults, some p^ljiating. epithet 
always slides in ; and he has the art of breaking his 
darkest shades with gleams, of light that take off all 
impression of horror. One may pronounce on my 
lord Clarendon^ that he acted for liberty, but wrote 
for prerogative." 

HYDER (Ally) was a soldier of fortun^e, aftd^he 
son of .a person whq had served in quality of governor 
of a small fortress, to one of the- kings of Myfior^Hf;- 
also father of the late formidable Tippoo Sultan. -He"' 
i3 said to have acquired the rudiments of war in the 
French camps ; and, in the year 1753, he distinguish* 
cd himself as their auxiliary, in the plains of Tritchin- 
opoly. About ten years after, being then at the head 
of th* Mysore army, he dethroned his sovereign, and 
governed the kingdom under the title of Regent* 
Soon after he extended his dominions on every side, 
the Garnatic excepted, until, at last, he was at the 
head of a state, which produced an annual revenue 
of about eighteen millions of dollars. 

In the years 1767, 1768, and 1769, Hyder was 
engaged in a war with the English, in the manage- 
ment of which) he discovered great skill and ability} 
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ftr/'iH^lilng^ di^^^ frruptfort intd the CarrtatiCi 
fridi «k ttmy consisting orindpalJf df caviilry/hd 
came withia seven mUH<ii Midf Hfir ^^<^ ^^<tt<g^ H 

S^ace lo the government of that place. Baffin 1771^ 
yder sustained a tofd i^tlkt frOmCAt Mahrattah 
i(niiv, within a few miles of his capital;, id to which 
he cstaped with great tliffrculty, with A (tnall rem* 
liant of his arrriy, and afterwstnls deffed the attatcki 
of his nuiiietdti* Ciierttes, Who possessed iii^ithct thift 
dcill, tiot Ihe^ordittdry lre(jiiisites for.a si^ge. H* 
waited irt patience till the enemy; by desbldting^thft 
countn^y were cotti felled to leave it,' A few years of 
peace riot only festoifed mattefs to theit former stkfei 
but improved both hii revenues and army t6 i degree 
beyond probability ; atid, At the same^ tiiiie, the dlsi- 
tractioiis/ which prevailed amoh^' the M^htafttihl?^ 
enabled hirn to Extend his territory at theit expence. 
In I780,dttring the war which wis then cahied bh 
Wtween FraUcednd Great-Britain, Hyder Ally rtadfe 
a ^eeond irfuptioh into the Cai-n^tic; at tha hekd of 
100,000 troops, both horie and foot, the Very best of 
their /kind that^hiid ever been distiplitied by a n»- 
-tivcof India. His suCced^ in cutting to pieces Coh 
BajlHe'sh detachment, and the consequent retreat of 
the Camatib Jkrriiyi occasiohed the British interests rn 
-that quarter, to be given up for lost. But Mr. Has^ 
tings, then governor general of Bengal, and the latb 
Sif fiyre Coote^ commandei" in chief of the B 'tisji 
forces in India thought otherwise, and this last tirffif »^ 
apon i^ut A stop to me victorioifs progress of Hyd^ 
Ally: ' With a force scarcely exceeding 70oO tnen, Hfc 
compelled that iddefattgabie wanior tq raise the steige 
of :several fortr^^sbs'; and on the 1st of July, 17&I^ 
he gained' k- complete victot^ over his vast army^ 
which was S»id to consist of 150,000 men. Hvder 
sustained six defeats successively. That of the tth 
of June W82*was the lastj in w!)ich these two great 
commanders were destined to meet each other ; n6r 
ivas either of them afterwards present at any MtioA 
Vol. lU. No. 19. P 
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jve oidQtiw df the other $ Hyder iowanhi tfie «nd .«f 
i7S8^ awd Co^^ Iq April 179S. < 
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^ HOPKlKSpN, (Frakcis) was born, m l^cnnsyJ* 

vani^, iatjbe year IjSft, but with respect to the circuxn^ 

stances of Jiii early life, we have no particular inifory 

fnation^ oql'y that be^stuidijed Jaw under Bepjangiitk 

jphewy £$q. theti attorni^y general, of Pennsjrlvama^ . 

-. Mr. Hopktnsoo possessed an uncommon share of 

Mnius oi a peculiar Icind. He excelled in music and 

|>oetry an^ Ha<i some knowledge in pfiinting. BiA 

jhese arts were ^r /rom in all the poweif 

of hi^ mind. He was well skUIed in many praoticfjl 

and useful scienc^iiy partiqu^rly in matbematj^:9ii4 

^atural; jphilosopihy, and he had a general s^qqufiiK 

jkance wilh the principles of anatomy^ chefiiftry^Q^ 

-^,aturj4 l^'V^'y*/ . B4^ :^s/j97:Ve wa& humour and 6^ 

^e^ inbothj^f which^. 1^^ ^ X#^ 

ji^^n, S\fift oir £Ubei)aiSr These extN^inary pQVIh 

crs wei(e ig6psejc£aled^ tc^ the- adyan|:eroe«t oIF: thcc il^^ 

*terests of patriotism, virtue ^nd sconce. |t WO)i|# 

j^ll manyp^es to mentign. his numejsou^ pu&li^atio^ 

.^uring the late revol.u.tipn^ all of which aie dire^e^ 

^tbese iiiQportaiit objects. He bfgaii m fhe^yvtyr 

|t774i with , a, sm?lj[ tr^et,. wl^i^ 1^ e^rtitlfd.; « 4^ 

"^jPretty thstof^y^*' in which h^.expp^d th§ tyr^^ny qf 

JCrreat %itain, in Amewp^ by* iw^;bea.u^f4^ i^lte- 

^ry^ and h^ concluded his^^potribiitf^^ 

^y, m this wfty^ witfe the bistQr^.^ftf .*^The l)^«r 

jRoof,*^ a yerformanpei. which .^r wit, fcUiMur^^ 

j^ood setise, mu^t )^t as Jong ffcs thf ^tiaei}$ efiJ^xM* 

jjica continue tp ^d^irea, ^nd tD be. happy under t]^ 

j>resent national gov^riKBdnt of the Uhited Statw. 

^ Ne ws-pap^r spsndal . frequently, for . incmfts |pg*- 

4iher^ dis^peared or laftg!u^be4 aft^r the pubKieetiQDi 

ja£ sevecal of l^ if resistive 9attxes< upon, that diag^Me^t 
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luVf pMi« :ttf wJ^iting. He f ave a owrfcncy to « 
thow^t or ji phm^, in th^se efTusions froth bis pef% 
•rhich'i»ter failed *tQ tear cjown the spifh of the 
4ime9f and frequency to - tiirn the divided tides rf 
party rage, into one general channel of ridicule ai» 
<;ontempt« 

Sotnetinbes he employed his formidable powers of 
humour and s«ire in^exposing'the formalities of tecte- 
pical science. He entertained some ide'a^ ^ifH re- 
spect to the mode of bonducting* education, whicfi 
\ve^e singular. In particular, he often ridiculed ih 
tronversation, the practice of teaching children tB^ 
^glish language by, means !of grammar. He cop- 
)sidered ihost of the years, which are spent in learning 
the Greek and Latin language's as lost, and he held 
several of the arts and sciences, which are taught in 
colleges, in gf cat contempt His speciraea of riiodeiii 
)earnmg in a tedious examiiftationj^ th6 only object df 
)p^h!cJh was to describe the properties of ^ *• sialt box/* 
{published in' the' American Museum foir February 
1786, may be relished as a morsel of exquisite hu* 
mour: we think it probable, boweVer,'thatif keihad 
bestowed a ttttle more sittentioti on the impertao^e 
of those sciences which be ridicule*, he wduld have 
been a little less severe in bi^ satire. 

Mr. Hopkins^ir possessed unconiiinon- taleaHibr 
pleasing in compa^y*^ His wit was not of that cbafse 
Kind, which was calculated to set the table in a roar. 
It wa$ mild and elegant, and infused cheerfulsurss 
atid a species of delicate joy, rathdr than mirtb, ifil<> 
the h^a^s of ail, who beard it/ His empire over the' 
attention and passions of bis company w«ln<»t.por« 
chased at the f xpence .of;innPcenee. J^ person, who 
haa passed many delightful houra in hiis Company, de- 
clared) with pteaslil^e^ that he never oince heard him 
ise .a proliane eJtpre&siod, nor utt* a wo^d, whilh 
urouUi We aiadeLa My blush* orrJiavie f loi*tod her 
countenance tor a moment with a look of disappror 
bation. It is this species of wit aloue^ that indicatas 
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a fkh an^ powerful imagination, whHe Ihrt^ Wliieh it 
^ctarcd with profanrty, or indelictcy> aigw# po^iv 
ty of €^u&, inasmuch as they hiive both betn- >my^ 
propeny eonsidenrd as ttic cheapest pwdhicrtStOf ih* 

Mr. JJopkinson's character for abilities jihd jyitriot- 
hm procured him the confidcoce of his country mea . 
|n the mobt trying exieenciies of their affairs. He re- 
|)resentcd the State ofNew-Jeijfiey, in the; ye^j 1776» 
»nd subscribed the ever memorable declaratiqn ot 
American IndepeudexKe.. He held an appointment) 
in the loan office for sej^eralyears* apd afterwards suc- 
ceeded George Ross, Esq. as Judge of the admiralty 
for the State of PennsMvania^ In this, station he conr 
tiAued tin the year nao, whea he was. appointed 
Jud^e in the district court in Pennsylvania, by the U- 
fuj^trious W SHiNQTajsf,, then President of the Uni- 
. Uid Sutest and in each of these judicial offices h^ 
eonfiucted biroselt with the greatest atiility aiid ia- 
'tegrity^ 

He was an actfye and useful member oP three great 
fiarties^ which at different times divided his native 
Stale : he^ was a whig, a republican and a federalist, 
and he lived ro see the principles and the wisbof each 
/^rhtse parties finally and universally succe^tul. — 
.Although his labours had been* rewarded with many 
kanrcsts of weil earned fiame, yet his death to bis 
Country and his friends, was premature. He had 
fceen subject t© frtquent attacks of the gOHt in his 
liead, hat for some time before his death; he had 
enjoyed a coTTsiderable vespite from them. On the 
(evening of May 8tb, 1791, he was somewhat ind?s- 
* loosed, and passed a restless night. He rose next 
' nomung at his usual hour, and breAfa«ted with bis. 
i £mily, but at T o'clock^ he was seized with anapQ-^ 
- ]d«etie it, of which he died about tw» hours afteu 
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- JANSEN, (CoRKsxxus) bishop of Ypres, and 
principal of the sect called from his name^ J ansenists^ 
IMS bom m Holland of Roman Catholic par^nts^ and 
educated at the university of Louvaio. About the 
ftBt 1610, he went toFajris, where he met with John 
da Verger de Hauranne, afterwards abbot of St. Cy* 
ran, with whom he had contracted a very strict friend- 
ship in Louvain» Sometime after, du Verger remov-^ 
ing to Bayonne, he followed him tbither ; when pur* 
suing their studies^ vrith unabated ardour, they were 
taken notice of by the bishop of that province, who 
procured du Verger a canonry in his cathedra], and 
set Jansen at the head of a school or college. He 
spent five or six years in :Bayonne, applying him^self 
wiA the same vigor to the study of the fathers, Sr. 
Austin in parlfbular ; and, as he did not appear to be 
of a strong constitution, du Verger's mother used some ' 
times to tell her son that he would prove the ideath of 
that worthy young Fleming, by making him overstudy 
himself. 

At length, the bishop being raised to Ae archic- 
ptscopal see of Tours, prevailed with du Verger to go 
to Paris ; so that Jansen being thus separated from 
kis friend, and not sure of the protection of the new 
bishop, left Bayonne ; and after twelve years resi- 
dence in France, returned to Louvain,^ where he was 
chosen principal of the college of St. Pulcheria. But 
this place was not altogether so agreeable, as it did 
not afford him leisure to pursue his studiea so much 
as he wished^ for which reason he refused to teach 
pi^Dosophy. He took his degree of D. D. in 1617, 
with great reputation, was admitted a professor in or- 
dinary»,and grew into so much esteem^ that the uni* 
▼efsity sent him to transact some business of great 
cosiseque;.ce in Spain in 1625; and that monarch 
made him professor of the holy sepulchres in Lou- 
.v^itt) LdSO; notwithstanding the Spanish inquisition 
lodged some information against him in 1627, with 
SmU de Leon, the principal doctor of the universi^ . 
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dfSalatrmn^a, at whose liovsie. k^ }o^ed% Biltl,%he 
complaint was chiefly that he* wa& « Dutc^tium^ mini 
Consequently an heretic; aod Ba^l atewered %heai 
so much to the advantage .of Jame»» that hit eite^ 
jnies were quite confouoddd* MeaiH tioiehis ^^^misli 
majesty, vie witig with a Jealoiw ey*> the f ntrigiiioli 
policy of France, engaged him to wfitc a book to c» 
pose the people of Xhat nation to the Pope, as noigt^d 
catholics, since they mad^ no scruple of forn&lng ailc^ 
ances with protestant. states- . Jansen performed the 
task in his " Mars' Gallicus/' a bo^k replete with ia-* 
vidious exclamations against the services, which 
France continually did to the protectants of FranM 
and Germany, to the great ^prejadica of the Romish 
religion; in which the Diitd^ace Ireated asjrefceb^ 
who owed their republican liberty tio, an ninftim)Jil3 
usurpation, h was this sisrviqe, which prociii?^d him 
the mitre in 1635, when bib S^ianish n^jesty pramd^ 
ted him to the see of Ypres* . » «. v 

J'ansen was no sooner possessed of the bishopric of 
Ypres, than he set about reforimng the.diocetie; bat 
before he had completed this ^goid work, be ielln, 
victim to the plague, Hfe had ahiong his other iivrt- 
tings maintained a controversy upon the points ctf 
grace and predestination ; hut his *^ Augustihus" wais 
the principal labour of his* life ; on which he .sper^ 
above twenty years. The circumstanoes, wWch gave 
rise to this controversy, were as follow. In the yewr 
1640, the university of Louvain 85 Douay had thought 
fit to condemn the opinions of the Jesuits on gncc 
and free will. This having set the controversy <in 
foot, Jansen opposed to the doctrine of the Jesuits the 
sentiments of St, Augustine, and wrote this boc&» 
which he titled " AugiJstinus." This treatise was 
attacked by the Jesuits, who accused Jans«n ©f 
maintaining dangerous and hurtful 4>pinions,. and -af- 
terwards, in 1642, obtained ot Pope Urban Vm^ a 
formal condemnation of tlie work ; when the paril^ 
^ans of Janseti gave out^ that t^is bull was spuriou^^ 
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tmi e^EK^dA by H : ftef 9bn tntir$!r?r : devoted to 1ii« 
Jesuils. But aftcf tfee \Jeikth trf.Urt>?m,the aflEair of 
^knffnii^m begin lo be niore warti^ly cfmtfx>verted^ 
?nd gave birth to %n i?iflnrte mifnber *f polepdic writ* 
ipgfl qoDcem^Qg gr^c^'^ aitd whdt occasioned soma 
ipirtli. Wj^s the titks, wbicrh each jwrty gave to theif 
)if rjtiog^t <me lyriter publishing "The Torch of Su 
Aug^stin^j^'f . :^»olh€I> ^Snuflfers fat St Augu«inc's 
ITorchrl'and fathsT. Vef on: fortoed "A Ga^ fdr the 
Jansenists," &c. In the year 1650, sixty-eight bish* 
ap^;of:Fi;afice'S»b$ipribl?d|i letter to Pope InnoceiitX. 
to obtain an enquiry ifitov'and ccmdemnation of, the 
five. t^Jfevviwpg pfopositiofls, extracted from Janscn'a 
** Augustmus : ' — K Some of Cod's commandments 
are impossible to be observed by the righteous, evea 
though they <^eav«dr with aH theh* power, to ac- 
corpplish them* 2. In the state of corrupted nature 
Ire' arb incapable of resisting inward .grace. 3. Me*- 
fit iind 'demerit, in a itate of cojrupted nature, doef 
fiot depend on a liberty, which excludes necessity^ 
but on. a Uberty which excludes restraint. 4. The 
Semepefagiahs admitted *th6 necessity of ap inward 
prex^titiiig grace f^r. the performance of each parti- 
Guiar act, eVen for the beginning of faith ; but thejr 
t^rere heretics in lfliarntaihin|, that this grace was « 
such a nature, that the will of a man was able either 
to itesist *or obey it. Jt is Semepehgianism to say, 
Ihat Jesus Christ died for'ajT mankind in general. 

In the year 1652, the Po|).e apppirited a coB^rega* 
tion for examining, the dispute in relation tograce^ 
in tbis e6ngregation, . Janse n ;vas coiidemned ; and 
Jihc'buit of dondemna^^ published in May 1653, 
filled aJJ the; pulpits in Paris with vloUnt outcries and 
clamOiir against' the,' Jfansenists-. la the year 1656, 
^bpe Alexander Vl I, 'issued out i^nother. bull, in 
which he* coiidenfined the Ki*^ propositions of Jansen. 
^e jTansenisti^^ however, affirm that these propor- 
tions are not'tobe found in his book ; but that some 
*cf lilseffieinie^ having caused th^m to be printed ©a 
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a sheet, tiwertcd lliem in the hook, imd tfierehy *s» 
ceived the Pope. At last Clement XI. put an end 
to the dispute by his constitution of July 17th, 1705^ 
in which, after having revised the constitution of his 
predecessors in relation to this affair, he declares, 
* That, in order to pay a proper obedience to the ^ 
pal constitutions concerning the present question, it h 
necessary to rcteire them with a re^spectful silence." 
The Clergy/ of Paris the same j«ar, approved, andac* 
cepted this bull. 

This is the famous buU Unigenilus^ so called fronit 
its beginning with the words ^' Unigenitu^ Dei Fiii us;** 
&c. which tor many years occasioned great confusioii 
in France. 

J£BB, (John) was the sbn of a clergyman in Ire* 
land and born in the year 1735. At a proper age, 
he was sent to Trinity college, Dublin; wnere he con* 
tinned two vears, and was afterwards removed to the 
university or Cambridge, in England. Here he con* 
tinued several years with cdnsidtrablc reputation, and 
after having received the usual acadenitcaf honours. 
Was ehosen a fellow of that society. Some time af- 
ter this, he was admitteji into holy orders, and presen- 
ted to a living in the diocese of Norwich. In the 
•winter of 1763, he began to deliver a course of theo- 
logical lectures, which, for some time, were well at- 
tended, and generally approved. 

In the year 1770, he published, " A short account 
of Theological Lectures now reading in Cambri<|ige. 
:to which is added, a new harmony of the gospels," 
4to. On December 28th, 1778, he preached a ^^r- 
tnon before the university of Cambrid^, which^h^ 
afterwards published, under the title of ^ The exc^t* 
lency of the spirit of Benevolence.'* About the sanlpe 
time, there appeared a letter of his on the subject |)f 
subscription to the Liturgy and Thirty-nine arUcies|Qf 
the church of England. 
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' Ria publicatJoils, hf this tithe, had slietTii, that hi 
^ks ttdt Very flritily attached to what is called thfe Or- 
thodox §^8tem- of divinfty, and in aft f>robabiKty con- 
tributed' to thfft opposition, wbidihe after warilis met 
trith in sfome plans of reforrhatton at Gainbrd^e.^— 
tte had obserred at Dublin the importance of annu- 
al exafftinatioris df those who received academical 
honours at that unitrersity-, and tberefore, wished td 
introtiuce the s^me discipline into the university of 
Cambridge; H^ accordingly issued a mimbfcr of 
well Written pubfiedtiohs upon the subject ;' buf, 
owing to the causb which wc have abovd mentitihied; 
lliey were not productive of the deisired effect. 

Hia doubts of the propriety of cbntinuing in the 
communion of a church, vvhich held doctrines,- as he 
ct)nceividj repugnant to sciripture, at length deter* 
itiined him- to quit it, and relinquish the preferments 
he held. He then published " A short statement of 
^ reatons for a late resignation,*' &c. 8vo. 

On his separation from the church, he joined irt 
communion with the Rev, Mr. Lindsay, and soon 
after betook himself to thfe study of physic. He, at 
one period, had thought of adopting the law for his 
profession, and with that View, entered hirhself at 
one of the inns of court. But after some time, he 
fesolvcd to devote himself td the medical litie, ;ind; 
in pursuance of this resolution, took the degree of 
doctor of physic and engaged in' the practice of it. 

He also became a member of the Constitutional 
Society, and> frdm that tinie gave several pieces to the 
public, which were dispersed by that body. In the 
year 1788, he, likewisfe, appeared as a medical writer, 
m a work entrtled " Select Cases of the Disorder com- 
monly called the paralysis of the lower extremities, 
octavo. 

In the year 1784, he published "Letters addreissied 

*o the Volunteers of Ireland, on the subject of a par- 

Kameritary feform,'^ 8vo. The coalition between' 

Mr. Fox and Lord North, Dr. Jcbb alwij'B Cohsider- 
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cd as iajiuious to the interests of his country, and, 
therefore, could never reconcile himselt to it, nor to 
ihe principal parties in this unnatural union. He, 
therefore, declined all political intercourse with hi» 
late firiend and ever afterwards professed ymself op^ 
posed to his measures. About this perjipd^ Dr. Jebb*8 
Kealth began to be unsettled, and after lingering a 
considerable time, he died on the 2d March, 1786. 

In the knowledge of the Christian scriptiires, Dr» 
Jebb was particularly conversant, as his Theological 
Lectures at Cambridge gave incoatestible proc^^ 
ialthough it cannot be denied, that he put a construc- 
tion upon various texts considerably different fron^ 
that assigned to them, by those, commonly called 
orthodox. His skill in the medical profession, waa^ 
great and scientific, and his practice uncommonly^ 
successful. His ardour in the cause of liberty was 
unabating and incorruptible, and his publications^ 
theological, medical, andpolitical» were reqeived witSa^ 
uncommon approbation. 

JEFFREYS, (George) commonly called Judge 
Jeffreys was born in Denbighshire, England, ne 
was educated at Westminster school, whence he re« 
inoved to the Inner Temple, he appTied himself tor 
the study of the law. His father's family was large» 
his temper near, consequently the young man's allcnv* 
ance was scarcely sufficient to support htm with de^ 
cency : but his own ingenuity supplied all deficiencies 
till he come to the bar, to which, as is affirmed by 
some, he had no regular calU In 1 666, he was at the 
assizes at Kingston,, when very few counsellors at* 
tended, on account of the plague then raging. Here 
necessity gave him permission to put on a gown, and 
to plead I and he continued the practice unrestrained, 
till he reached the highest employments in th^ law.. 
Alderman Jeffieys, who was^ probably related tahim. 
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ititroduced hitn among the citizens of London ; and 
being a jolly bottle companion, be became very popu-^ 
lar amongst them, came into great business, and was 
chosen their recorder. 

He was afterwards chosen solicitor to the Duke of 
York ; and as he appeared a fit tool to promote every 
measure of the court, however arbitrary or tyrannical^ 
he was knighted in 1680, and made chief justice of 
Chester. ' At length resigning the recordership, he 
obtained the post of chief justice of the king's bench^ 
and, soon after the accession of James II. the great 
seal. 

During the reign of Charles II. he ^shewed himself 
a bitter enemy to those dissenting ministers, who, in 
that time of persecution, were tried by him. He was 
one of the greatest advisers and promoters of all the 
oppressive measures carried on in the reign of 'Jame<s 
IL and his sanguinary and inhuman ^ proceedings 
against Monmouth's unhappy adherents in the West^ 
will ever render his name infamous. Wherever the 
prisoner was of a different party, or he could please 
the court by condemning htm, instead of appearing, 
according to the duty of his office, as his counsel, he 
would scarce allow him to speak for himself ; bift 
would load him with the grossest and most vulgar 
abuse ; insult, browbeat, and turn to ridicule the wil^ 
nesses, who spoke in his behalf, and even threaten 
the jury with nne and imprisonment, if they made the 
least hesitation about bringing in the prisoner guilty. 
Yet, it is said, that when he was in temper, and mat- 
ters perfectly indifferent came before him, no man be* 
came a seat of justice better. Nay, it even appears, 
that when he was under no state inftuence, he was 
sometimes inclined to protect the natural and the civil 
rights of mankind, of which the following has been 
given as an instance. The mayor and aldermen of 
Bristol had been sccustomed to transport convicted 
criminals to the American plantations and sell thetn 
by way of trade« As this business turned to good 
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fccpont, iffhen ^ny petty to^^^ wtteht^v^h^^^t^ 
themjf they threatened them with h^^gii^g^ and then 
^omG9^(r^9 vyho aticn^eii^ earnestly persupiifBd lb« 
ignorant intimidated creatures to beg ^f trani^por^^ 
tion, a$ the only way to sav^ th^m: ^p4> i9 geoeral, 
their. ^v|ce was followed. Then witliout more forUft 
or ceFemimyf eac^ aldefman, in course took^ enie, i^ 
sold him for his ow9 benefit ; and tomeiimie^ warm 
dispules arose belw^ea them about the iiext turn. 

Xhis infamous trade^ which had been car riied on 
for many yeais^ coining to the l$:npwledge Qf the lord 
chief justice^ he made the mayor descend from the 
bench; and ^tand at the bar vsiith his guiUy teethren 
the aldern?en> and plead as common criminals^ He 
theh obliged them to give se<?urities to answer infor- 
mations ; but the proceedingSi were stopped by the 
revolution* 

The brutaJity> however, which JeJfTreys commonly 
shewed on the bench, where his voice and visage 
w^re alike terrible^ at length exposed him io a severe 
snort ificatipn. A scrivner having a caus^ before kim» 
one of the c^pponent's^ counsel said be was a strange 
^^'^*^'jj^ sometimes went to churchy sometimes, to 
At thTtbt'cF.^ it was thought he v»as a trimm«. 
T u^«J u . ^cellor fired j ** A trimmer, said he, 

one cS^ fTV^ *^^* "°'^^'"' '^"» "^^" ^''^ 
cV..^^ »» xj ?u Trimmer, and iet me see your 

tW*^*«« v , '•'* ^^^ the poor fellow so roegbly. 
^.\„^ ^ living the ^u, \^ declared he woukl 
Z.hwT ^A ;'T' ?i *^»t man's, face again ta 
SnJ?^ ' and he should ceu^inly reUin th^fright- 
tuIunpr^ssionsOfnaslopgashbKvcd 
rhfncrilfr^i the prince of Orange coming, the lord 
hS n :», ?l!?« ?* P"^"^ resentment, disguised 

scrifn^f/n^*^ ^*' *L""^'"S in a celilar, when this 
W2 fillTk"^ '"^ ^u'' °*^^'""« *« fa^e which had 
wS Uff ^"r'*"'' "" Sr^^' »"^°^> started; on 
Which Jeffreys, fearing he was known, ^eigaid a 
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fm9^> ^ntiwftetj ti rii^ ^aJI w>tli:th«^' pot rf bear 
IQ bis hand, Put Jhe i^crivn^r going out, ga^ve notice 
^l»t^W wa$ tUerf J and tHe mQ\> rii$hmg b, 3m2cd 
jbim, 5»nd cawkcj binj before th^ lord ixi^yor, wbs^serit 
T^ittk y^4th ^-^trfoi^ g%iardO tb^ioids of the Counciiv 
by; w^Qm be ^as eommitted to the t^wer, m X6dM^ 
mhi^r^ hie Amd Ap^^ l^* ^ &$9» aixd was hurried pf> 
vatj^y %ht sva^^y tvght foUowmg. 

JENYNS, (Soame) was born in 1705, in Cam- 
br^idgesiiire, England. After he had gone through 
the usual school education, he was sent to the uhir 
varsity, where his superior talents were soon disiinr 
guished by many sprightly juvenile essays and poet- 
ical effusions ; and many of the latter form a conspiq- 
nous part of the ** Collection of Poems,** Jn 6 volumes, 
published by the ingenious Mr; Dodsley. He was 
tnatried Very early in life to Miss Soame, a lady c^ 
great fortune, to whom his father was guardian. In 
this union, as is too frequently the case, the inclina- 
tions of young Mr. J^nyns were less consulted than 
the advantages which were supposed to be the cei;taia 
appendages of an alliance with great wealth, and 

Erobably with ^reat interest. The consequences may 
e easily imagmed ; the behaviour of Mr. Jenyns tp 
his lady cannot be exhibited to the world as a model 
©f conjugal propriety ; and a separation ensued, which 
the latter, did not long survive. Soon after her death, 
'Tie was married to a second wife ; but this lady sur- 
vived him. 

Mr. Jenyns was first introduced into public life 
under the iauspices of the celebrated Sir Robert 
Walpole. He entered the house of commons as a 
representative of the town of Cambridge, which place 
he continued to represent fdr many years. In 1756, 
he was appointed one of the lords of trade and plan- 
tations ; which office he held to the dissolution of 
that board in the year 1780. 

Our author's first publication of importance, " An 
Enquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil/' made its 



vppeirancein 17$!. He has treatecl that ab^rase dn^ 
metaphysical question in a pleasing and 8ati8factor3P 
manner; and though we will not pretend to say, that 
he has been able to give a final answer, yet he has 
cleared this oPt beaten road of much cmtjectural rubi- 
hhh^ fairly obviated the impious trash *6f many a yisi^ 
onary theoretical traveller, and has written like amah 
of taste and acuteness in the habit of deep thinking^* 
a species of rea^^ing often iDJurtous, and generally 
unenteitaining, he has rendered interesting* as ^ell 
as argumentative > he clearly shews, thaf it would bip 
as reasonable to attack, or to wish suspended, the 
laws of gravity, for impelling an over-hanging rock 
to be precipitated on our heads, as to make any de« 
ductions unfavorable to the omnipotence or bencvo* 
lence of God, on account of the existence of natur^ 
and moral evil, which by a natural and healthy stim^ 
ulus, keep up the alternate vibrations of hope and 
fear, and decidedly demonstrate the. free agency of 
man, without which we sink into mere puppets, act- 
ed upon by strings and wire, and religion degene- 
rates into shocking hj^pocrisy and unmeaning jargon* 

Mr. Jenyn^s religious rotine is said to have beea 
singular. From early impression or strong convic- 
tion he was originally a warm, a zealous believer of 
revelation and suspected on one occasion of a tenden* 
cy^ to certain fanatical opinions* Gradually losing 
ground either in faith or good works, he wandered 
into paths obscured by doubt, and planted with the 
thorns of uncertainty, and became a professed deist, 
till by a retrograde progress he measure(^ back his 
steps to the comforts of rational Christianity. 

In 1761 he published, two volumes in 12mp, one 
of which Contained some political essays, and the 
other a collection of his poems, and in 1767, appeared 
his most celebrated performance, " A view ot the In- 
ternal Evidence of the Christian Religion." 

Genius, like every other power in human nature, is 
capable of a judicious and beneficial, or of an absurd 
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ibd fJemlcIouS application. ' While it is employed \ri 
the investigation of useful truths, and in enlarging the 
boundaries of* real knowledge, it is rendering such 
important services to mankind, as to merit the high^. 
^st applause. But whether it be, that some men are: 
not .contented with that proportion of reputation foi? 
originality, which may be acquired in the plain path^ 
of truth and common sense, or that they find it neces* 
^ary to employ the subtleties of sophistry in Support 
of opinions, which party attachments have led them 
to adopt; it frequently happens, that superior abilities 
are industriously occupied in erecting fanciful and 
paradoxical systems, or in establishing doctrines in* 
consisteat with the great rights and interests of maii« 
kind. 

Of this perversion of genius, Mr. Jenyns gave a 
striking example in 1780, when he publisted his; 
f Disquisitions on several subjects." lYits was ridi- 
culed vith great humour in the Dean and the 'Squire, 
a political Eclogue, humbly dedicated to Soame 
JenVns, Esq. by the author of the Heroic Epistle to 
Sir William Chambers. Besides these pieces, Mr* 
Jenyns wrote some papers in "The World." He died, 
^n the 18th of December, 1787, at his house inTil- 
ney street, and, on his death bed, he evinced the sin- 
cerity at least, with which he had defended Christ 
tianity. ^ -' 

JEROME, of Prague, so called from the place of 
his birth, in the capital city of Bohemia, where he is 
held to be a protestant martyr. It does not appear 
in what year he was born, but it is certain that he 
mzs neither a monk nor an ecclesiatic : but that, be^ 
ing endued with excellent natural parts, he bad a 
learned education, and studied at Paris, Heidelburg, 
and Cologne ; the degree of M. A. bein^ conferred 
on him in these three Universities, he received that of 
X>« D» in 1396. He began to publish the doctrine of 
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ike Has^tes in l40S> and it is said he had a greiateil 
share of learmng and subHefjr than Jc4i» Hus^ hSm^' 
self. In the mean titne, the council ^f Coiisiai^^ 
kept a watchful eye over him, and looking upolt 
Irimasa dangaroiis person, cited him before them^ 
April 18, 1415, to give an account of his faith. Irif 
pursuance of the citation, he veent to Constance, iti 
order to defend the doctrine of Huss as he prom^is^d y 
but on his arrival, April 24^ finding Huss in pi'igon^ 
he immediately withdrew to Uberlingenj an Imp&ri<^ 
al free city, whence he sent to the limperor hot a safe 
oondtsct ; but that was refused. The council U 
seems, were willing to grant him a safe conduct fdf 
eome to Constance, but not for his retufti fo fiohe-' 
inia. Upon this, he caused to be fixed upon all the 
churches of Cpnstance^ and upon the gates of the 
Cardinal's hot^e, a paper, declaring that be Was read/ 
to come to Constance, to give an account of bis faith, 
and to answer, not only in private and under the sea)| 
but in full council, all the calutnnies of his accusers^ 
effettng to sufferihe punishment due to heretics if hp 
should be convinced of any errors ; f4>r which reason 
&e bad desired a safe conduct bothftom the Eniperot 
and the council ; but that, if notwithstdndii^g such ar 
ipass-port, any viotertce should be dond to mm, by 
Ktipruonment or othervrise, all the Wo^Id might be al 
witness of the injustice of the council. No notice be* 
ing taken of this deckl^tlon) he resolved to return 
into his own country : but the council dispatched a 
safe conduct to him ; imparting, that as they had the 
extirpation of heresy above all things at heart, they 
temmoned him to appear in the space of fifteen days, 
to be heard in the first session that should be held aff- 
terhis arrival j that for this purpose they had sent 
kirn by those presents, a safe conduct so far as to 
secure him from any violence, but they did not mean 
to exempt him from justice, as far as it depended up* 
en the council, and as the Catholic faith xequired. 
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This piiss and sammons came to his hands ; nevef- 
y theless, he was arrested on his way homewards, on 
April 25th, and put into the hands of the prince of 
Sultzbach ; and as he had not answered the citatigii 
of April 18, he was cited again May 2, and the prince 
of Sultzbach sending to Constance in pursuance of ail 
order of the counc^, he arrived there on the 23 d, 
bound in chains. 

Upon his examination, be denied the deceiving of 
tbe citation, and protested his ignorance of it. He 
was afterward? carried to a toWef of St. Paul's church, 
there fastened to a post, add his hands tied to his 
neck with the same chains. He continued in this 
posture two days, without receiving any kind of nou- 
rishment ; upon which he fell dangerously ill, and 
desired a confession might be allowed. This being 
granted, by that means be got a little mote at liberty. 
July 18 he was interrogated afresh, when, with John 
Huss,he maintained the ** Univefsalia Ex parte Rei.*' 
It is true, that on a third examination, Sept. 11, 
heretractedbis opinion, and approved the condemna- 
tion of Wickllif and John Huss 5 but May 26, 14 Id, 
he condemned that recantation. This was decisive, 
and accordingly in the twenty-first session, sentenoe 
iw^as passed on him ; in pursuance of which, he wa^ 
delivered to the secular arm. May SO. As the (sxe* 
cutioner led him to the stake, Jerome, with great 
steadiness, testified his perseverance in his faith, by 
repeating his creed with a loud voice, and singing U« 
tanies, and a hymn to the blessed Virgin. Whence 
he was adjudged to have merited the martyr*s crown 
by his party, and to have his name together with Huss 
and Wickliff^s, in the Protestant Martyrology. 

IGNATIUS, (sumamed Theophrastus) oneo£ 
the apostolical fathers of the charch, was born in Sy-* 
ria ; educated under the apostle and evangelist, St 
John, intimately acquainted with some other of tbe 
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apMtles^ especially St. Peter and St. Paul ; and htiBg 
fully instructed in the doctrines of Christianity, was 
for his eminent parts and piety, ordained by St. John, 
and confirmed about the year 67^ bishop of Antioch, 
by these two apostles who first planted Christianity in 
that city, where the disciples also were first called 
christians. In this important seat he continued to 
sit somewhat above forty years, both an honour and "^ 
safeguard to the christian religion, in the midst of 
irery stormy and tempestuous times, undaunted him« 
$elf, and unmoved with the too sure prospect of su& 
fering a cruel death. So much seems to be certain 
in general, though we have no account of any par« ' 
ticulars of his life till the year 107 ; when Trajan the 
emperor, flushed with a victory he had obtained over 
the Scythians and Daci, came to Antioch to prepare 
for a war against the Parthians. and Armenians. He 
^entered the city with the pomp and solemnities of % 
triumph ; and as he had already commenced a perse^ 
Cutlon against the christians in other parts of the eni-^ 
JJire, he was resolved to carry it on here. However, 
as he was naturally mild and humane^ though he o^ 
^ered the laws to be put in force against them, if con* 
Iricted, yet he forbad them to be sought aft^ r. 

In this state of aSairs, Ignatius, thinking it more 
)>rudent to go than sta^ tq be sent for, of his own ac» 
cord presented hioAself to the emperor ; and, it is said, 
tliere passed a large and particukv discourse between 
ihetDy whereiii the emperor expressing a surprise how 
!he dared to transgress the laws, the bishop took the 
bpportuiiity to assert his own innocency, and the pow- 
i^r which God had given Christians over all spirits^.— ^ 
The issue of this was, that he was cast into prison, 
and this sentence passed upon him, that, bemg in* 
curably overrun with superstitiofii he should be car* 
ried bound by soldiers to fiLome, and there thrown a» 
a prey to wild beasts, igaatius was so far from be* 
mff dismayed, that he heartily rejoiced at the fatal 
^ree«. lie cheerfully embraced his chains, dxA 
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having frequently prayed for his cburch, recommend- 
ing it to the divine care and providence, he delivered 
himself up into the hands of his keepers. These 
were ten soldiers, by whom he was first conducted 
to Teleucia, a part of Syria, at about 16 miles distance 
firom the place where Paul and Barnabas set sail 
fer Cyprus. Arriving at Smyrna in Ionia, Ignatius 
went to visit Polycarp, Bishop of the place, and was 
himself visited by the clergy of .the Asian Churches 
round the country. In return for that kindness, he 
wrote letters to several churches, as the Ephesians 
Magnesians, Trallians, besides the Romans, for their 
instruction and establishment in the faith ; one of 
these Was addressed to the christians at Rome, to ac- 
quaint them with his present state, and passionate 
desire not to be hindered in that course of martyrdom 
which he was now hastening to accomplilli. 

His guard, impatient of their stay, set sail with him 
for Troas, a noted city of the lesser Phrygia, not far 
from the ruins of old Troy, -where, at his arrival, he 
was much refreshed with tfie news he received of the 
persecution ceasing in the church of Antioch. Hith* 
er also several churches sent their messengers to pay 
their respects to him, and hence too he dispatched 
twD epistles, one to the church of Philadelphia, and 
the other to that of Smyrna ; and together with this 
last, be wrote privately to Polycarp, recommending 
to him the care and inspection of the church of Anti- 
och. All this while his keepers used him very cru- 
rily» From Troas they sailed to Neapolis, ia mari- 
time town in Macedonia; hence to Philippi, a^ 
Roman colony, where they w«re entertained witli 
all imntaginable kindne^ and courtesy, and conduct- 
ed forwards oil their jotirney, passing on foot through 
Macedonia, and Epirps, till they canoe to Epitani* 
um, a city of Dalmatia, where again taking diipping 
they sailed through the Adriatic^ and arrived at Rhe- 
gium, a port in Italy, 

The cbristiam a| ItooMs daily expecting his arrlva}, 

.,«,,_., J^oogle 
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Vfere cdme out to meet and entertain him, and ac- 
corrdirigly received him with an equal mixture of joy 
and sorrow ; but when some of them, intimated that 
possibly the populace might be taken off from desir^ 
ing his death, he expressed a pious indignation, en- 
treating them to cast no rubs in his way, nor do any 
thing that might hinder him, now he was hastening 
to his crown. The interval before his martyrdom 
was spent in prayers for the peace and prosperity of 
the church. That his punishment might be the more 
pompous and public, one of their solemn Festivals, 
the Saturnalia, was pitched on for his execution, when 
3t was their custom to entertain the people with the 
conflicts of gladiators, and the hunting and fighting 
^ with wild beasts. Accordingly Dec. 20th, he was 
brought out into the amphitheatre, and the lions be- 
ing let lose upon him, quickly dispatched their meal, 
Jeaving nothing but a few of the hardest of his bones. 
These remains were gathered up by two deacons 
who had been the companions of his journey,, and 
transported to Antioch, 

JOAN, (Pope) a woman who, about the ninth 
century, viz. between Leo IV. and Benedict III. 
was. promoted to the Pontificate, by the nstme of 
John; whom Platina, and almost all other his^oristfiG 
have reckoned as the VII Ith of this name, and ethers 
as the VII th. Some call her only John. This fe- 
- male Pope was born at Mcntz, where she went by 
the name of English John ; whether it was because 
she wasx)f English extraction, or for what other rea- 
son is not known; some aiodem historians say she 
was called Agnes, that is, the chaste, by way of 
irony perhaps, before her pontificate. She had an 
extraordinary passion for learning and travelliag from 
her infancy, and in order to satisfy this inclination^ 
she put on men's clothes and went to Athens, in 
tomjpany with op^ of bier friends^ whom scandalous 
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Chronicle calls her favorite lover. From Athens sho 
went to Rome, where she taught divinity ; and, in 
the garb of a doctor, acquired so great reputation 
for understanding, learning and probity, that she 
was unanimously elected Pope, in the room of Leo 
thel\^th. 

Hitherto tliere is nothing in this story, though 
'accounted fabulous, but what does great honor to 
Joan, and the fair se^ in general} but many histori- 
aiici add pecuh'arities of a more delicate nature! 
They pretend that Joan carried her gratitude too far 
towards this friend, to whose assistance she owed 
her advancement in learning -, and that he, oil his side, 
taught her somewhat more than mere Greek and phi- 
losophy. This commerce, however, might have re- 
mained a secret, had it not been for an.unlucky acci* 
dent : Joan, mistaken, without doubt, in her reckon- 
ing, ventured to go to a procession, where she had the 
misfortune tobe delivered in the middle of the street, 
between the Coliseum and the church of St Clement. 
History says she died there : whether of her pains, or 
out of grief at having so badly concerted her measures 
is what we are left to guess. Whatever it might be 
owing to, Joan, it is said, died in labour, after hav- 
ing held the pontifical See two years, or thereabout. 

JODELLE, (Stephen) Lord of Limadin, was 
born in I5S2, at Paris, and feo much distinguished 
himself by his talents for poetry, ds to be one of the 
pletades, invented by Ronsard ; and he is sa-id to be 
the first of all the French, who wrote Comedies and 
tragedies in his own tongue, in the ancient form ; be 
that as it may, he was much respected by his brother 
poets. He was likewise an orator, well skilled ini 
architecture, sculpture and painting. In his youn^ 
ger years he embraced the reformed religion, and 
lived at Geneva, where he wrote one night extem- 
pore, for this was a v^onderfirf talent with him, one 
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hundred Latin verses, in which he described the 
mass with proper sarcasms. But it should seem that 
he was but indifferently paid for his poems there i. 
for all on a sudden he returned to Paris, and to the 
mass which he had so much cried down in his Latin 
rerses. He died in 1 573, aged forty on^, and in 
1574, his friends published a volume of his works^ 
which contain Eulogies, Odes^ Sonnets^ Songs^ In- 
scriptions and Canticles. 

JOHNSON, (Dr. Samuel) was bom at Litch- 
field in 1709, where his baptism is recorded in St. 
Mary's Register, to have been performed on the 7th 
September, and he is styled, ** Samuel, the son of 
Michael Johnson, gentleman." His father was a 
reputable bookseller in Litchfield, as the writings of 
the son have recorded, and as is well remembered 
by many now living. The house in which he was 
bom, is still remaining in good condition. In the 
earlier part of his life, he was an assistant to the fa- 
mous Anthony Blackwell, in the grammar school of 
Market-Bos worth. Mr. Johnson was entered at 
Pembroke College, Oxford, October 31, 1728, but 
left the university without taking any degree in the 
church. • The biographer of Garrick fixes the begin- 
ning of the yeat 1733 as the period when he under- 
took, as a private scholar, to instruct Mn Garrick 
and some other youths in the Belles Lettres. In 
March 1737, he came to London ; where he appears 
to have met with disappointments which disgusted 
him with the town ; for, in August, we find him 
desirous of returning again into his native country to 
take upon himself the office of master of a charity 
school in Shropshire, then vacant, the salary of which 
was sixty pounds a year. But the statutes of the 
school requiring the person who should be elected, to 
be a master of the arts, this attempt seems to have 
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beenfnistmted« In ITiO^hcbegui to write Iht^'De^ 
Bates in the Senate of Lillipvit ; and after producing 
some poems^ tfanslatlons, and biographical workiy 
which met with a good f eceptioh (particularly '* Lon* 
don/' the « Vanity of Human Wishes/' and " The 
Life of Savage/') he brought forth ^ Irene " in 1749, 
Hb not meeting with the success he expected,, he set 
aibont his ** Dictionary/* The execution of this plan 
cost him the labours of many years ; but he was am- 
ply repaid by the feme he acquired. Dkiring the re- 
cess of this stupenduous labour, he published^ his 
•* Ramblers/' The reputation of these, works gained 
Inm bondraiy degree of Doctor of Laws, in the uni- 
tersity of Dublin College, which was soon after fol- 
lowed by the same degree from Oxford. To this 
succeeded his ** Idlers/ His next publtcatioQ was, 
tlbat of the ^' Prince of Abyssinia," a beautiftit little 
novel in the Eastern style, abounding with the most 
useful and moral maxims, suited to the several con« 
ditions of life. Of his political works, which folbw* 
cd at distant intervals, the public are more divided 
9bout their merits; it is, however, but feir to pre* 
sume, they were his candid opinions upon the sub- 
jects, and as sueh, deserving of no wnsure from the 
judgment of impartiality* His last undertaking, 
'^ Tne Lives of the British Poets,'' would alone have 
been sui&cient to immortalize his name amongst his 
countrymen, as it by far excells any thing executed 
upon a amilar plan. It is said he was executing a 
st^cond part of " The Prince of Abyssinia/* and was 
in hopes to have finished it before his death ; but, he 
was cut off from this and every othar mortal labour, 
in the 76th year of his age, to the loss of his friends 
atod the world, whose unremitting friend he had ever 
been. During the last five or six days of his life, h% 
saw but few, even of his most intimate friends. Every 
hour that could be abstracted from his bodily pains 
and infirmities, was spent in prayers, and the warm- 
est ejaculations} and in this pious, praise worthy. 
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afid exemplary manner, he closed alofig life begun, 
continued and ended, in virtue, Dec. 13, 1784, be* 
wg long oppressed by a complication of disorders* 

.' JOHNSON, (John) a learned Polish naturalist and 
physician, w^s born at Sambler in Great Poland, ia 
1609, He travelled all over Europe, and was es- 
teemed every where by the learned. He afterwards 
iomht the estate of Ziebendorf in the dlichy of Leig* 
nitz, in Silesja, where be died in 1675, having pub- 
lished " A natural history of birds, fishes, quadrupeds, 
insects, serpents, and dragons," in 1653, folio: as al- 
so a piece upon the Hebrew and Greek festivals in 
1660; *'A Thaumatography" in 1661,' and some 
poems* ' ' 

• ^^^^^^^.^^^^ 

JONES, (William) one of the last of those genu- 
ine mathematicians, admirers, and cbtemporaries of 
Newton, who cultivated and improved the sciences 
in the. present century, was a teacher of the mathe- 
matics in London, under the patronage of Sir Isaac j 
.i^d had the honor of instructing the late earl ot Hard- 
wich in that science j -who gratteJully enabled hini 
to lay aside his profession, by bestovving on him a 
Vmecure place of about 2001. a year; aind afterwards 
obtained for him a more beneficial office in his majes- 
ty's exchequer, which he enjoyed for the last twenty 
years of his life. The. friendship of Sir Isaac Ne wtort 
iie obtained by publishing, when only twenty-six 
years old, the " Synopsis Palmaliarum Matheceos,** 
a masterly and perspicuous abstract of every thing use- 
jful jn the science of number and magnitude. Some 
^jpapers of Collins falling afterwards into hiis hands, he 
there found a tract of Newton's which had been com- 
municated by Barrow to Collins, who had kept up 
an extensive correspondence with the best philoso- 
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jf>1ieWcf1ifis aare. With the auJftor^s Cdtistnt and as- 
sistance, Mr. Jones ushered thtir fr^ct into the worlds 
\;vith three 6thfer tfacts on anklogfcal snbjectsr • and 
ihiis sheared to his rllustrious friend the honor of hav* 
ing ^ppli^d the ttiethod of infinite series to ali sorts 
of curves, some tirtie before Mercator puhrlished hii 
quadrature of the hyperbola, by a similar methodi.-^-a* 
These admirable works, containing the sublimest 
speculations in geometry, were very seasonably bro*t 
to light in 171 1^ when the dispute ran high between 
Leibnit^f and the friends of Newton, concerning the 
invention of fluxions ; a dispute which this valuahte 
publication helped to decide. Mr. Jones was author 
Qf " A new iEpitome of the Art of Practical Naviga- 
tion ;*' and or several papers which appeared in th4 
** Philosophical Transactions." The plan 6f another 
work was formed by this eminent mathematician, in- 
tended to be of the same nature with the "Synopsis,** 
but far more copious and diffusive, and to serve as i 
general introduction to the sciences, or, which is the 
same thing, to the mathematical and philosophical 
works of Newton. The ingenious author was con- 
scious how arduous a task he had begun 5 but his 
very numerous and respectable acquaintances never 
ceased importuning and urging him to persist, till he 
had finished the whole work, the result of all his 
knowledge and experience through a life of near sev- 
^Mf years, and a standing monument, as he had rca» 
son to hope, of his habits of industry. He had scarce- 
ly sent the first sheet of it to press, when a fatal ill- 
ness obliged him to discontinue the impression j and 
a few days before his death, he intrusted th^ MS. 
feirly transcribed, to the care of Lord Macclesfi: Id, 
whose instructor he had formerly been. His Lord- 
ship promised to publish it, as well for the honor of 
the author, as for the benefit of his family, to whom the 
property of the work belonged. The earl survived 
his friend many years ; but, like many other Lords, 
he forgot his promise, and the " Introduction to the 
Vol, III. No. 19. S rooalp 
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ma&ematics" was neglected ; and, after bis deatli^ 
the MS. was not to be found. 

Mr. Jones left a son. Sir William Jones, who was 
a jud^e in the East-Indies. This gentleman was not 
less distinguished by his zeal for science in general, 
than by his own great pre-eminence in many impor- 
tant branches. 

'•f 

JONES (Henry) a native of Drogheda in Ireland^ 
was bred a brick-layer, but having a natural inclina* 
tion for the muses, {)ursoed his devotion to them even 
during the labors of hi$ more mechanical avocations'^ 
jmd composing a line of brick and a line of verse al* 
ternately, his walls and poems rose in growth toge* 
ther ; but which of his labors will be most durable,* 
lime alone must determine. His turn, as is mostge* 
nerally the case with mean poets, or bairds of humble 
origin, was panegyric. This procured him some 
friends, and in 1745, when the Earl of Chesterfield 
went over to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, Mi;. Jones 
was recommended to the notice of that nobleman.—* 
His Lordshrp, delighted with the discovery of this me- 
cbanic muse, not only furnished him with his own no^ 
tice and generous munificence, but also thought pro-* 
per to transplant this opening flower into a warmer 
and more thriving climate. He brought him with 
him to England, recommended him to many of the 
nobility there, and not only by his influence and in- 
terest procured him a large subscription for the pub^ 
lishing of his " Poems," but it is said, even took upon 
himself the alteration and correction of his tragedy, 
and also the care of prevailing on the managers of 
Covent Garden Theatre, to bring it on the stage.— ^ 
This nobleman also recommended him in the warm>- 
est manner to the late Colley Gibber, whose friendlj 
and humane disposition induced him to shew him 
many acts of friendship, and even made strong efforts. 
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l^y his mterefit at court to have secured to hrni the 
succession of the laurel after his death. With these 
favorable prosp.ects, it might have Been expected, 
that Joaes would have passed through life with so 
much decency as to have ensured his own happiness, 
and done credit to the partiality of his friends; but 
this was not the case. After experiencing many re- 
verses of fortune, which an over-bearing spirit and an 
imprudence in regard to pecuniary concerns^ conse^ 
quently drew upon him, he died in great want, in 
April 1780, in a garret belonging to the m^ter of the 
Bedford Coffee house, by whose charity he h^d been 
some time supported^ leaving an example to those of 
superior capacities and attainments, who, despising 
the common maxims of life, often feel the want o$ 
not pursuing them when it is too late. His principal 
performance, " The Earl of Essex,** appeared in 175». 

JORDANO, (L^ca) an eminent Italian painter^ 
was born in 1632, at Naples, in the neighbourhood 
of Joseph Ribera, whose works attracted him so pow* 
erfuUy that he left his childish amusements for the 
pleasure he found in looking on them. His fathet 
placed htm under the direction of that masj^j^r^ with 
whom he made so great advances, that^ at seven years 
old, his productions were surprising. But hearing of 
those excellent models for painting that ?ire at Ven* 
ice and Rome, he quitted Naples privately, to go tq 
Rome. His father, who had been looking for him, 
at last found him at work in St. Peter^s church. From 
Rome they set out together to Bologna, Parma, and 
lastly to Venice ;. at every place Luca made sketches 
and studies, from the works of all the great masters, 
hut especially Paul Veronese, whom he always pro- 
posed for his model. He afterwards went to Flor- 
ence, where he began afresh to. study, copying the 
works of Leonardo da Vinii> Michael Angelo, and 
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Anclrea ^I Sarto. He tr«it )»ek to Rmic* w^m^ 

after a very short stay, he rctura^d to* lS[a^Ie% aiui 
there marriad against his father's iiicliiijationiW ^b^. 
^pprohendcd such an €Qga|ei&ent might less.eii bU; 
attention to his professiooi 

Some of his )MCture$ being qarriild mio Spim, sm 
much pleased Charles 1|. that he engs^ed him. to hia 
court in 1692^ to paint tlie escurisj^ in whkh he ae<> 
quitted himself as a great painter. The kit^g ao()i 
queeo often went to see hiip workj and c<n9m$nded 
hicn to be covered in their presence. The greats 
i¥orks jordano had executed in Spain, gave him stiti 
greater repptation wheBbe returned tpNaj^l^s; so 
that he could not stipply the eagerness of th^ citise&s^ 
though he worked very quick. ^ 

No body ever painted w mwh ae Jordano ^ hift 
school grew into such repute, that there wa$a great 
resort to it from Rome, and all quarters ; hp loved 
his disciples, whose wa^ks hjd teuehed with great 
readiness, and assisted them with his designs, which 
ht gave them with pleasure* His generosity carried 
him to make presents of altaf-^pieces to churches, that 
were net able to purchase them. He painted, gratis^ 
the cupola of St. Bridget, for his reputaiicn^ and 
touched it over a second time. 
- His labours were rewarded with great riches, 
which he left his famity, who lost him at Naples^ ia 
1705, when he was seventy-three. His monument 
is in the church of St. ft-idget, before the chapel of 
St. Nicolas de Barie, which is all of his hand. 

JORTIN, (Dr. John) a learned English Pivine, 
was born in London, Oct. 23^ 1698. He was train- 
cd ^t the Charter house school, where be made a good- 
proficiency in Greek and Latin. In It 13 he was ad- 
mitted member of Jesus College, Cambridge^ and took 
the degree of B. A. in 1718, and M. A. in 1722. 
This year he distinguished himself by the publication 
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which mem weU meeivtd. S^pt, 1723, be eotercd 
mte. dMCQOs 0r4w, and iato pri««t% the Juni^ 
foUo«iJfig. He spent twecty-fim years of his 
time in London, where he had employment, as a 
preather in several chapels, iviA the emoluments of 
which, and a conoipetenQy of his own^ he supported 
himself and family in a decent, though private man* 
Aer; dividing hi? leisure hours between his books and 
Jiis friends, especiaily those of the literati, with whom 
he always kept up a close and intimate connection. 
In 1730, he published *^ Four Sermons upon the 
Truth of the. Christian Religion^" the next year,^ 
^ Miscellaneous Observations upoii authors, ancient 
Md modern,*' in two vols. 8vo. In 1751, Archbishop 
IJerringbestoweduponhim the living of St, Dunstoh 
in Ihe East, London. And in 1755 conferred upori 
him the degree of D. D. This same year came out 
bis fost vol. of '« I^n|9i%s u|>oii E<;clesiastical Histo- 
ry," 8vo. These " Remarks,*' were continued in four 
fcucceeding volumes, dowii to ^ year 1517,-rtrTieo 
Luther began the work of refcrmation. : In 175ti he 
pubHshed ** Six IKsseTtatfons upon different subt- 
Jeets," %^o. In 1758 appeared his, "Life of Eras- 
mus,** in one vol. 4to. and in 1760, another volun^b 
4to. containing ^^ Remarks tipcm the wcb-k* of Eras- 
mus,** and an « Appendix of Extracta from Eras- 
mus afifd other writers." 

In 1769 he was made doniestic Chaplain to the 
Bishop of London, admitted into a prebend of St. 
Pauh, and soon after presented to the living of Ken- 
sington, where he pertbrmed the office of a good pa- 
rish priest, tiH August 27^ 1770, when being siezcd 
with a disorder in the breast and lungs, be grew conti- 
nually worse^ and died Sejptember 5, in his seventy- 
second year. , 

ISiEUS, a celebrated Greek orator, and native of 
Chalsisy in Syria i the scholar of Lysius, and preccp- 
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tor of DenH>sthenc!s» He tovght doquttice wMh re* 
putation at Athens. ' He composed fifty orations, o€ 
which we have only ten remaining, which were ad«' 
mirably translated by Sir William Jones, in 1779. 

ISELIN, (James Christopher) a German, 
karned in antiquities both ecclesiastical and profane, 
waS' born at ISasil, 1681. He wias made professor 
of History and ,eloquence at Marborough, m 1704 j 
but wa^ recalled to Basil to teach history and antiqui- 
ty in 1707, when he was also devoted to the divinity 
chair in 1711. the academy of inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres at Paris, made him an honorary mem« 
ber, in the room of M. Cuper. Iselin was also li- 
brarian at Basil| where he died in 1737. He pub- 
fished a great number of valuable books. 

. JOUBERT, (LAtTRENCE) was born at Valence 
Dauphiny in 1530. Having made choice of physic 
for his profession, be went tQ I^ris, where he studn 
ed that art under Sylvius, and going thence to Italy^ 
he attended the lectures of L'Argentier. After this he 
continued hi& studies at Montbrison, a city in the 
county of Tarez. At l^st, going to Montpelier, he 
became the favorite diciplc of Rondelet, upon whose 
death he succeeded to the regjousprofessorshipotphy* 
sic, in that university in 1567. The feme of th^ 
physician was so prodigious,^ that nothing was deem« 
ed too difficult for his skill ; insomuch, that Henry III. 
who passionately wi^ed to have children, sent for 
him to Paris, to remove those obstacles which render- 
ed his marriage fruitless ; in which, however^ he was 
disappointed. Joubert died in 1582. His writings 
in Latin and French, are numerous, the Latin were 
printed at Frankfort in 1582, 1599, and 1645, in two 
vols, folio : the greater part of which are upon physic 
and surgery. 
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JOSEPHUS, (FiAvitrs) tiie ancietit historian of 
ihe Jews, was born at Jerusaleqn, of parents who be*» 
longed to the priest-hood, about A. D. 37. He dis# 
covered great acuteness.apd penetration «arly, andi 
made so quicj: a progress in the learning of the Jews^ 
that he was pft^n QopsuUed by the chiief priests and 
rulers of the city,. *ven at^he, ageirf sixteen. He be- 
came of the sect of the Phafasees of which he was a 
great ornament. A. D. 63 he went to Rome, where 
a Jew comedian, who happened to be in favoi: with 
Nero, served him much at courts by making him 
known to Poppaca, whose protection was very U9eful 
to him. Upon returning to his country, where he 
found all things in tumult and confusion, he had the 
command of some troops ; and distinguished himself 
at the siege of Jatapat, which he defended 7 weeks 
against \^spasian and Titus. Upon the reduction of 
• this place, Vespasian granted him his life, at the in- 
tercession of Titus, who bad conceived a great esteem 
for him ; and carried him with him to the siege of 
Jerusalem. After the taking of Jerusalem, he at- 
tended Titus to Rome ; where Vespasian ^avehim 
the fireedora of the city, and settled a pension upon 
him. At Rome he cultivated the Greek language, 
and applied himself to write his history. He conti- 
nued to experience favors under Titus ^nd Domitian, 
^nd lived beyond the 13th year of Domitian, when he 
was fifiy-six ^ for his books of antiquities end here, 
and yet after that period he composed his book against 
Apioii. 

His'** History of the Jewish war and the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem," in seven books, was composed at 
the command of Vespasian, first in the Hebrew lan- 
guage for the use of his own countrymen, and after- 
i^rards offered to Vespasian in the Greek. It is sin- 
gularly interesting and affecting, as the historian was 
an eye witness to all that he relates. His "Jewish 
Antiquities," in seventy books, and written in Greek, 
are also a very noble work : their history is deduced. 
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Vrom the origfe df the woriJ to the I2t!h year of Nerq, 
when the Jews began to rebel against the Romans, 
At the conclu»on of the •* Antiquities^'* he subjoined 
Ae " History of his own life," although m the edition* 
of hit works, it has usually been considered as a dis** 
tinct production. He wrote also two books against 
Apion, a grammarian of Alexandria^ and a great ad*- 
versary of the Jews. We have also a discourse of 
his <* Upon the martyrdom of tbe Maccabees,** which 
is a master-piece of eloquence ; for he was certainly 
a great orator, as well as a great historian. HiV 
wc^s with latin verses, have been often published. 
They have also been translated into modern languages. 

JULIAN, the Roman Emperor, commonly styled 
the Apostate, was the younger son of Constaotius^ 
brother of Constantine the great. He was born Nov* 
6, 331 at Constantinople ; and, according to the me* 
dais of him, named Flavins Claudius Julianus. Du^ 
ring the life of Coostdntine, he was kept at the court 
In th^t city, and received the first rudiments of bi$ 
education there ; but, upon the death of this Empc* 
Tor, all his relations being suspected of criminal ac* 
tions, Julian's father was obliged to consult his safe«» 
ty by flight; and his son Julius's escape was entirely*^ 
owing to Maro, bishop of Arethusa, without whose 
care he had inevitably perished in the persecution of 
his family. As soon as the storm was over, and Con- 
stantine, firmly seated on the Emperial throne, he 
sent young Julian to Eusubeius, bishop of Nicome^ 
dia, who took care to bring him up in the Christian 
faith ; but at the same time put him into the hands of 
an eunuch called Mardonicus, to teach him grammar. 
Julian soon made very great progress in learning* 
As soon as he had attained the age of manhood, ac- 
cording to the Roman Uw, Constantius, raised him 
to the dignity of Cassar, and gave him his sister He- 

a in marriage, and made him general of the army lA 
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^al. Julian fillpd his cortitn^nd ynth jjftrpri^mj 
abilhies and shewed hittiself tv^f way equal to thfe 
itM'^t. Becbfliing now master of the worl^, he threw 
otFthe disguise pf his rdigioi^» expressly professed 
himself to oe a Pagan, ordered their templet to be s<t 
open , and rc-e«tablished theit \^otship. His aversion 
to his tmde Copstantine and his cousin Ct)nstantius 
for the cruelties exercised m his family, had prejudi- 
ced him against the Christian religion. He was anl- 
bitious ; and Paganism, had flattered and encouraged 
his views to the diadem/ With a copsider^le mil-^ 
ture of enthusiasm, his superstition was ,feiccssive, 
and with these dispositions he game to the Empire. 
In an expedfitiori againstthe Persians, in 3 63, he re- 
ceived a mortal wound upon his headi which put^ 
period to his fife the following night. 

His works which are highly esteemed. Were pub- 
jlished in Greek and Latin by Spanbeim^ in 1696^ tvfo 
vols, folio. ; . ^ 

ISIDORiEl (9a I N t) was the most cefcbrated of tfie 
disciples of John Ghrysostom* He psofeas^d the Mo- 
Elastic Hfe ftom his yoathj and retired from ihe world; 
but was far fi'om being useless to it. This appeal's 
by his letters^ of which he wrote no less than 3000; 
besides pther Works ' of great utility. He acquired 
u great reputation for ieainkig and ptety^ and flou- 
: rished in die time, of the general council held in 421, 
r as appears by his letters to St. Cyril ot Alexandria. 
He died aW!Ut:440i we have remaining 30»? of Ips 
letters Id five bppks. / ^ 

JUNIUS, [FmAjicis] or Francis du Don^ was 
bom at Heidelburg in 1589, and received the first 
elements dl his education at Leyden. Aitet the peace 
^ 1609» hedc^ermtned to tall in- with the state of^the 
times, and cultivate the arts of peace bjF m close afn 
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f licatioiv to s^udy. In 162(>9 he went toEngland, 
and recommended himself by his learning and^sweet- 
jiess •of manners, to the literati there, and being tak* 
«nmto the family of Thomas, earl, of Arundel, he 
continued in it for the space of thirty ye&rs, Beine 
informed there were some villages in Frjesland, 
where the ancient language of the Saxons was pre- 
served, he went thither^ and lived two years among 
^them. Then returning into Holland, he met with an 
;Old Gothic MS called the silver one, because the four 
^Gospels are written in silver Got Wc letters* He de- 
VjqUfid his whole study in the explanation of rt, which 
he completed in a little time ; and published it with 
notes of Dr. Marshal, in 1668. He returned into 
England in 1673, in order to peruse such English 
Saxon books as had hitherto escaped his diligence^ 
^ jpspecially those in the Cottonian library. August 
^ ] 677, upon the invitation of his nephew. Dr. Isaac 
"Vbssius, canon of Windsor,he went to his house, and 
there was seized with a fever, which carried him off 
November 19th following. His corpse was interred 
^ in St/George's chapel, within the castle ; and' the 
, follovving year, a table of white marble was fixed to 
the wall, near hi« grave^ with an inscription in La- 
lin. 

JUSTINIAN, the first Roman emperor of his 
<name, was nephew of Justin I. arid succeeded his 
•tmcle in the imperial flironc, August!, 627. He 
* fcegan his^ reign in the character of a most religious 
prince, publishing very severe laws against heretics^ 
and repairing /uiued churches; in this spirit, he ac- 
tually declared Tiimself protector of the church. 

While he was thus re^establishingChristiaAity at home» 

he carried his, arms gainst the enemies of the empire 

abroad, with so much success, that he reinstated it 

. in its antient glory. Belisarius conquered for him 

. Ihe Persians in 52S, H2 and &43, 
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The empire being now m the full enjoyment of a 
profound peace and tranqilHty, Justinian made the 
best use of it, by collecting the immense variety and 
nuniber of the Roman laws into one body. • To this 
end; he selected ten of the most able lawyers in the 
empire, who, revising the Gregorian, Theodosian and. 
Hermogeian codes, compiled one body called ** The 
Code," put of them, to which the emperor gave hiy 
own name. 

His conduct in ' ecclesiastical affairs was rash* 
and inconsiderate.- Toward the latter end. of his ' 
life, he fell into an errdhebus opinion concerning 
Christ's body, which he maintained had never been 
corruptible, nor subject to the natural infirmities of a' 
human body. He carried ^t safar. as to prepare an 
edict against those who maintained the contrary opr- 
Mon, and intended to pubBsh it ; but was prevented 
by his deathj which happened suddenly, in 565, ttV 
the age of eighty three, land after a reign of thirty*' 
nine years. It- was this ernperor who abolished the * 
conSAilate. • 

JUVENALi (Decius Junius) the Roman, sa- 
tyric writer, was born aibout the beginning of the. em-: 
peror ClaudiusV reign, atAquinum, a town in Garnt- . 
proia, ance itede fanious by the birth of Th«>m»ft> 
(thence stiled) Aquinas, the much*famed founder of? 
die scholastic philosophy, ilhs feather gave him a; 
liberal education, and bred hkn'up to eloquence i~- 
In this he made great progress, iaad attended.'^ b^r^ > 
where he made^a distinguished: figure fop many years. 
In^is profession, he had improi^ bts;fotrtu^e and 
iaterest at Romcj before be turned his. thoughts to 
poetry, the vei'y stite of which, in his,satire9, speaks^, 
a long habit of declamation.. /l|avir^, in bis pub- . 
lications, strictured Paris, Domitian's favoi^ite, though, 
but a pantomime player, the emperor sent him into : 
baoisbment, under pretence of giviog him thp com;*, 
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xpand of a cohort m the army which was quartere4 at 
Pentapolis, a city upon the frontiers of Egypt and 
Lybia. Juvenal was not idle during^ his stay there,, 
but made such observations upon the ridiculous su- 
pierstitions of j that tJihded people^ ,as he afterward 
wrought up into a satire^ After Dbmrtian*s death,^ 
he returned to Rome, sufficiently cautioned igainst 
attacking the characters of those in power. 

We meet >^ith nothing concefning his morals and 
way of life ; biit, by the whole tenor of his^ writings, he 
seems to have been a true, ^^enerous-spirited Roman,, 
and 9 friend to liberty and virtue. It is supposed 
that be died about the eleventh year of Adrian, io^ 
the eightieth year of his age^ 

. KEirtH (Jamks), field-marshal in the king of 
Prussians seivice, was faom in 1696^ ^md was the. 
younger son of William Keith> earl marshal of Scat- 
land* After going through a regular course of edu- 
cation, his friends designed him tor the profession of 
the Iaw$ but the bent of his gcuiius inclined him to 
arms. The first occasion of drawing his sword was 
but an mihdppy one. When be was eighteen, Ihe 
rebiEdlioil brcdce out in Scotland. Through the insti- 
g^ions of the countess bis mother, who was a Roman' 
ciatholic, he joined the Pretender*s party, and was at? 
the battle of Sheriflwiuir^ .The Pretender's army was 
routed, Keith was waunded, yet abk to itiake bis 
escape to France. Here be applied to thoiie branch- 
es Of education wbic^ are necessary to accoinpii^b a. 
soldier. He afterwards travelled through llaly,- 
Switzerland and Portugal, in 17 J 7, be h^d an op- 
portunity of making an aetfuamt^Ke with Peter, czar 
of Mascdfvy, at Paris, who invited hiia to enter into 
the Russian service j which oflFer, however> be declin-^ 
ed. He then went to Madrid, where he obtained a 
comn)ission in the Irish brigades, then commanded 
by the jduke of Ormond. . . He afterwards . was sent 



mbassador extraordinary to Muscovy^ and, by tbe 
duke of Ltria, was recommended to the ser^vicc of the 
€;»rina, who promoted him to the rank of lieutenant^ 
lefal, and invested him with the order of the Black . 




fter having served the Russians both in war arid 
peace^ the king of Firussia received him with all pos- 
sible marks pf honor> made him governor of Berlin,, 
and field*marsfaal of the Prussian armies. He like- 
wise distinguished him so far by his confidence, as to . 
tfavel with him in disguise over a great part of Ger-' 
Qjiany, Poland and Hungary. 

Tbi^br^ve and experienced general, after having, 
greatly distingm&bed himself in the late memprablet! 
wars of that illustrious monarch, was killed at the bat- 
^ of Hochkircbenj, and died ia the bed of glory, ia 
1758. , 

KELLY, (HuGir) was bom on l!he banks of Kil- 
lanoey lake, in Ireland, in 1739. A tolerable school- 
education wa$ all his father could afford to give htm. 
He was bound an ^p^rentice to a stay^maker, with 
whom he served the whole of his time. In 1760, af» 
ter the expiration of hf&-4ndentures, be went to Lon- 
,don, where, he worked for some time at his trade.— 
By chance, in a public house, be became acquainted 
with an attorney, who invited him to his house, an<l 
employed him in copying and transcribing^ Tired,, 
however, of thig drudgery, he soon after, about 1762^ 
commenced author, and was intrusted with the ma- 
nagement of " The Lady's Museum" ** The Court 
Magazine," "The Public Ledger," « The Royal 
Chronicle," "Owen's Weekly Post," and some other 
peribdiqal publications, in which he wfote many ori* 
ginal essays and fneces of poetry, which extended his 
r«{>utatioD. In 1767, " The Babler" appeared, in 
two pocket volumes, which had at first been inserted 
in " Owen's Weekly Chronicle," in single papers ; as 
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did "The Memoirs of ar- Magdalen,^* mcjefthe title' 
oi " touisa Mildmay." His talents for satire reconi- ' 
mpncjed him to Mr.Garrick, who caused his firA play 
of " False Delicacy'*, to be acted at Driirjr-hne. It 
was received with ^reat applause, and from tjiis time 
hfe 'continued to write for the stage with profit and 
succe^ until the last period of his life. ^ As his repu- 
tation encreased, he be^an tor turn his thoughts to 
some' mode of sopportmg his family, less precarious 
than by writing, and for that purpose entered himself 
a member of the Middle Temple. He was called to 
the bar in 1774, and his proficiency in the study of 
the law, afforded promising hopes that he might 
make a distinguished figure in that profession. His 
sedentary course of ^ life bad, however, by this time, 
injured his health, and X^rfy in 1777, in the 38th* 
year of his age, he died at his house in Gough-square. 
He was the author of seven plz^ys,. 

•KEPLER, (John) was born at Wiel in the duchy 
of Wirtemburg, Dec. 27, 1571. He entered upon 
his studies ih philosophy at Tubingen, immediately 
upon his father's death, in 1 590, and, two years after, 
pursued the mathematics in the same university, under* 
the famous Michael Moestlin, He made so muth 
progress, and beeame so famous,* that in 1593, he 
was invited to Grata in Styria, to teach the mathe-' 
matics there. He then iapplied himself entirely to 
astronomy, arid published from time to time several 
works. Tycho Brahe, who had settled in Bohemia, 
and obtained from the emperor all sorts of convenien- 
ces for the perfecting of astronomy, was desirous of 
having Kepler with him. In 1600 I^epler with his 
family left Gratz and removed into Bohemia. But 
Tycho and Kepler did not agree very well together ; 
yet, Tycho, before his death, introduced Kepler to the 
emperor at Prague, for it was upon this condition that 
Kepler had consented to leave Giatz, who received 



bim very kindly, and made hirft fiiS riiitheliiaticSad.-^ 
From that.tim^ Kepler enjoyed the title of malhem^- 
^ tician to the emperor all his li/e^ and g^in^d mor^.and 
'more Reputation every year by his work^^. .Rodipj- 
phus ordered him to finish tl\^iaWeS' begun. by iTych^t 
* whtch were to b§ called the " Rodolphine T^le*;" 
bpt so nmpy difficulties arose; during the progress of 
the work, that the ^tables were not finished and pub- 
lished till 1627. After struggling with poverty ten 
years at Prague, he began to think, afiquittihg. his 
. quarters again*^ .He was then fixed rat Lintz by the 
emperor Mathias, who appointed him a ;salary (torn 
the States of Upper Austria. In 1.^13 he w^t|o 
the assembly at Ratisbon to assist in the 'reformation 
, of the Calendar ; but returned to Lintz, where he con- 
tinued to 1626. Nov. that year, he weiat to Ulm» in 
order to publish the " Rodolphine Tables,'Vand after- 
wards in 1629, settled at Sagan in Silesia, where he 
published the second part pf his " Epheme:ri4esj * 
for the; first had been published at Lintz in 1&17> In 
isSOy inhis 59th year, he died at Ratisbon, >Yhithipr 
. he had gone to solicit the payment of the arrears of his 
, pension. His other works, besides that we have men- 
tioned, declare him to be an extraordinary genius and 
wonderful astronomer. : 

KEPPEt, (Right Hon. Augustus Viscount) 
was second son of William Anne, second earl of Al- 
bemarle, who was married Feb. 21, 1722, to Lady 
Anne, daughter of Charles Lenox, first duke of Rich- 
mond. !U)rd Keppel early distinguished himself in 
the service of his country: he served on board the 
ilag*ship of commodore Anson in the South Seas. — 
On the 11th of December, 1744> he was promoted 
to the rank of master and cpmmander in the royal na» 
vy, and was soon after made post-captain. His acti- 
vity, during this war, was manifested on a variety of 
occasions. In 1751, he was made commodore of a 
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-vqiidhralii in flhe M^ditemUMn ; duritig hfs <Hyb€ii!^« 
ance on this station, he pressed nhe dej of Algiers in 
fM spirited a mmnet, on Etecountof some depredations 
-t^omniitted'On anEngli^ merchaiit-'shi^, thai he ex- 
acted from that prince a y0y homSiating concession. 
He also, about the same period, concluded friendly 
'treaties with the states of Tripoli and Tunis. On 
this rupture with France, «i 1755, this officer was fix- 
ed upon to condlict the second expedition against 
Ooree, and was, at the same time, invested with (be 
cdmmand of the land forces destined for the entcN 
'ifkize ; and though his squadron experienced several 
' xni^OftuDes duiing the passage, upon his arrival^ Dec. 
28, 1758, he employed his time so well, that Mr. St. 
Jean^ the governor of Goree, surrendered at discretion 
th^ next day. He next signalized himself under Sir 
Edward Hawke, when, he defeated the French under 
Mr. de Conflans. This action was fought off Belle- 
i^e,on the 20th of November, 1759 5 ^^ which oc- 
casion, commodore lieppel, in the Torbay, of 74 
£Uns, singled out the The^tis, of equal force, and en- 
ga^d her so closely that she sunk. The conquest 
of Ib^lieisle being concerted, commodore Keppel vvas 
appointed to command the navy force on this expedi- 
tion, and sailing from Spithead, March 29, 1761, ef- 
fected the reduction of the citadel of Palais, the ca- 
pital of the island^ on the 7lh of J'une foJbwing. 

On the declaration of war with Spain,, immediately 
after, commodore Keppel was selected to command 
" a divisien of the fleet under Sir George Pocock, on 
• an attack against the Havannah. Aner this place 
surrendered ro the British arms, Mr. Keppel was very 
successful in taking many valuable French and Span- 
ish prizes j and in the November of that year, he was 
promoted to the rank of rear-admiral of the blue. — 
On July 20, 1765, he was appointed one of the lords 
of the admiralty, in which post he continued till Dec. 
1766, on October 18, 1770, he was promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral of the red ; on the 24th of the 
same month, he was advanced to the rank of vice- 
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^*iifal of iha white ; on the 3d of Febmaiy, 17T5>' 
he was constituted vice-admiral of the red; atrd Jan. 
29, 1778,. advanced to the rank of admiral: of the 
blue^ and> on a latter promotion, made adtjiiral of 
the white; On April 22, 1782, he was created a 
peer of Great Britain^ by^ the stile of viseoiint Kep-i 
pel ; and was, at two different periods since, first lord 
of ths admiralty. Respectihg his services during the 
late war, while he commanded the channel fleet, 
and the charges preferred against hipi by Sir Hugh 
Palliser, tdgether with his acquittal, and the marks of 
lionor that followed, they are too recent to be advert- 
ed to. .We .must, however, add, that on efery occa- 
sion, he proved himself the friend . of the rtieritori- 
ous, a!^ the seaman's protector ; and that na. officer 
in the service possessed the love of the /navy equal to 
himself.. He died October 2, 1786, at his seat ill 
Elder Hall, Suffolk. 

KIMCHI, (Rabbi David) a famous Jewish 
commentator upon the oid testament^ who lived at 
the end of the 12th, and beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury. He was by birth a Spaniard, son of the Rabbi 
Joseph Kimchi) and brother of Rabbi Moses Kim- 
?hl, both men of eminent learning amotig the Jewsj: 
but he himself far exceeded them both, being the 
best grammarian in the Hebrew language the Jews 
^ver had. This abundantly appears, not only frorii 
his commentary on the Old Testament^ which giyca 
great hght into the literal sense of the Hebrew tei^t/ 
but also from a grammar and dictionjary, which he 
wrote <rf the Hebrew language j both, by many de^ 
grees, the best in their kind. . 

KING, (Dr. William) an ingenious and humor* 
t)us English writer, was born in London in 1663* H4 
Vol.. HI. No; 1^. • -U- ,,„.:;Google 
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was allied to the noble families of Clarendon and Ko^ 
Chester, After going through a regular course of eda*^ 
cation, at Westminster school and the university of 
Oxford, he took his first degree in arts, December 8, 
1685, proceeded regularly to M. A. July 6, 1688, and " 
the same year commenced author. His first essajr 
was to rescue the character and name of Wickliffr» 
the first English reformer, from the calumnies of Mons, 
Varillas, in *< Reflections upon Mons. Varillas^s His*- 
tory of Heresy, book I, torn. 1, so far as relates to 
English matters/^ In I69Q, he translated from the 
French of Mons. and Mad. Dacier, *^ The Life of 
Marcus Aurelius Antonius^ the Roman Emperor/^ 
About the same time, he wrote ^' A Dialogue, shewiir 
ing the way to modern Preferment.** In 1«93, he 
published a translation of the ^ New Manners and 
Characters of the Iwo great Brothers, the Duke of 
Bouillon and Marshal Turenne."^ Early in the fol- 
io living year, appearerd a very extraordinary piece» 
under the title of ^ An Answer to a Book which will 
be published next week/' &c* In 1697,h€ tooka share 
with his fellow-collegians at Christ Chuich, in the 
memorable dispute about the genuineness of Phala* 
ris's Epistles ; and, in the progress of the eontroyersy^ 
published his ** Dialogues of the Dead.*' At the end 
of 1698, or early in 1699, came out ** A Journey to 
London, in the year 1698/^ This was a specimen of 
that particular humor in which he excelled* Dr. 
King thought it better than any of his former works^ 
as he JVequently wrote afterwards under the name of 
^ Tlie Author of the Journey to London.'* In 1708^ 
he published ** Usetul Transactions in Philosophy and 
other Sorts of Learning ^*^ ands con after finished hia 
^ Art of LoVe, with a preface, containing the Life 
of Ovid.'* In 1709, he aho published «, The Art of 
Cookery, in Imitation of Horace's Art of Poetry J' 
Also a volume of •* Miscellanies.'* 

Au^. Sf 1710, appeared the first number of ** The 
jammer," a work m which he was partly employed. 
In nu^ Dr. King vety diligently employed himi$el£ 
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hi publishing tliat verjr useful bodk for schools, hb 
^ Historical Accounts of the Heathen Gods^ an4 
Heroes, necessary for the understanding the ancient 
Poets/' a Work still in great esteem, and of which ' 
there have been several editions. About the same 
time, he translated ** Political Considerations upon 
refined Pbli tics/' and also employed himself on ** Ruf* 
finus/' Towards the close of 17 1 1, his pecuniary af- 
feirs, which, by his neglect, often were ueranged, be» 
gtin to assume a favourable aspect ; aAd he wais re^ 
Commended by his firm friend. Swift, to the Gazet- 
teer office, an office under the government. His de* 
dining Mate of health, however, obliged him, about 
Midsummer 1712, to resign his office. 

We have two publications of Dr. King, in the 
course of this year, besides his " Ruffinus'*-*-" Brw 
tannia's Palladium," and " Useful MisccHanics, Part 
I. 1719.** He seems to have intended a continua- 
tion, if his life had been prolonged. On Christmas^ 
4ay, 1712, he yielded up his breath, with great pa^ 
taence and lesignattom 

KHERASKOF, (Michae t) a Russian of a nobfe 
^mily, has excelled in several pieces of compositiom 
His works are "A Poem upon the utility of Science /' 
several Tragedies and Comedies ; Pindarick Odes, 
Anacreontics, Fables, Idyls, and Satires : a romance 
called « Ariadne & Theseus /' ••^Numa Pcmpilius /' a 
poem in four cantos, and an epic poem in several can- 
tos, called the " Rossiada," written in Iambic mea- 
sure of six feei in rhyme. This work is greatly ad- 
mired by the natives;, and may justly be considered 
M forming an epoch in the history of their poetry. 
His merit did not fail of acquiring the reward due to 
his extraordinary talents ; having been successively 
appointed Vice President of the college of mines,^ 
Counsellor of State, and curator of the university ofc 
Moscow*^ \ 
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KIRCHER, (Athanasitts) a fartous pj&itesb- 
jpher and ihathematician, and withaJ a nriost learned 
man, was born at Falde in Germany, in 1601. I\i 
entered into the society of Jesuits, m 1618'; aftei' 
going .through the "regular course of studies,*during 
which he shewed most amazihg parts and industry^ 
lie taught Philosophy, Mathematics, the Hebrew and 
Syrian languages, in the University of Wurtzburg, iii 
Franconia. The war, which GustaVus Adolphus of 
Sweden, made in Germany, disturbinghis repdse hefe» 
he retired into France, and settled in the Jesuits Col*- 
lege at Avignon, where be was in 1(535. He wa§ aft 
terwards called to.Rome, to teach Mathematics in- the 
Roman college ; which lie did six years. He spent 
the remainder of his life in that city ; and for some 
time, professed the Hebrew language. He died ia 
1670, after having published as many worlts^ as on6 
would think, might employ a good part of his-lif^ 
even to transcribe; for they consist in twfenty-twft 
volumes in folio, eleven jn quarto, and three £il 
octavo.. ^ .. . : 

' KIRCHMAN, (John) a Jearne3 GefmanV 5^a* 

born in 1575 at Lubcc, where his father was a me?- 

chant. After having studied In his native place till 

he was eighteen years of age, he passed four years ^ 

the University of Franckfort,' on the Oder, and afteit- 

. wards some time at the Universities of Jena and 

Strasbourg. He then travelled with a young gentler- 

' man through France and Italy, and on his return to 

Germany, gave such proofs of his learning that be was 

appointed professor of poetry at Rostock. The work 

which he published in 1 604, " De funeribus Roman- 

orum,^ gained him the reputation of a very learned 

man. He afterwards published another work, " Db 

. Annulis," which was also much esteemed, as it illus- 

:trated antiquity very well in that particuJar. In 1 6 1.5 

he was raad^ principal or rector of the College of Lu. 
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*1bcc, which function he perrfbrmed the remamder of 
his- days with the utmost approbation ; and died 
March 20, 1643. Besides the two w6rks already 
mentioned, he was the author of several treatises 
«pon*logfcabd "rhetoric. - "' 

KIRSTENIUSi (Peter) a professor at UpsaJ, 
and physician extraordinary to Christina, queen of 
Sweden, was*born December 25, 1577, at Breslaw^ 
in SHesia, He early studied the Greek and Latin 
tongues, to which he also joined a little Hebrew and 
%riac. As physic was his intended x)bject, he culti- 
.vated natural philosophy, botany, and anatomy with 
4he greatest car^, in has native place. Afte^rwdrds; 
he went to visit the universities of Leipsic, Wirtem* 
4)urg, iand Jepa, at^id having made a great progress^ 
.during four years, under the professdrs there, he t6ok 
a: journey into the Low Countries, and into^ France; 
He took a doctor of physic's degree at Basil, in 1601, 
and then he visited Italy, Spain, England, and even 
Crreece and Asia. ' On his return to Silesia, he appli- 
•ed himself' intirely' to the study of i\rabic, and to the 
practice' of physic- He succeeded greatly in his ap- 
plication to that language, and was so zealous to 
promote the knowledge, of it, that he employed all 
the mon^y he could spare in printing Arabic books. 
He afterwards repioved into Prussia, where he had 
an opportunity of entering into the family of the fam» 
ous Chancellor ^Oxenstiern,. whom he accompanied 
into Swedeii, where, in 1636, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of physic in the university of Upsal, and phy- 
sician to the queen.: JBut be did not enjoy these ad- 
vantages. above, four years; for he lived only till the 
^th of April, 1640. It is observed in his epitaph, 
that be :understood twenty-sjx languages. He pub- 
Jishcd several works, for which 'divines, are as much 
•obliged, to him, as those of his own faculty. 
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IwLEIST, [Edward Christian pe] a famouf 
German poet, ^and a spldier of distinguished brave"^ 
rjr, was born a Leblin, in Pomerania^ ip 1715. At 
nine years of age he was sent to pursue bis studies at 
Cron, in Poland, and be afterward studied at Dant^ 
2ick and Konigsburg. At twenty-one years ot age,, 
he accepted of a post in the Danish army, and then 
applied himself to the study of all the sciences that 
h^v( ft relation to military affairs, with the satne as- 
siduity as he had before studied civil Uw. In«1740^ 
at the beginning of the reign of Frederic II. king of 
Prussia, Mr. de Kieist went to Berlin, and was pre* 
sented to his majesty* who made him lieutenant of 
bf^ brother Prince Henry*a regiment ; and he was ia 
all the campaigns which distinguished the first five 
years of the king of Prussia's reign. In 1749, he 
obtained the post of captain ; and in that year, pub<i^ 
lisfaed his excellent poem on the Spring, fiefore the 
breaking out of the last war, the king chose him^ 

« with some other officers at Potsdam, companions tOr 
the young prince Frederic William of Prussia. lo: 
the first campaign, in 17^6, he was nomiiuited ma- 

*^f joi of Hansen's regiment, which being in garrison at 
J>ipsic, he had ^imc to finish several new pocms.-^ 
After the general battle of Rosbach, in which the 
French army was totally defeated, and partly annihi- 
Jated, the king gave him, by an order of his own 
hand>writing, the inspection of the great hospital 
established at I^ipsic. In 1758, prince Henry com- 
ing to Leipsic, Mr. dc Kieist desired to serve in his. 
army, with the regiment of Hausen, which was rear 
Ally granted. On the 12th of August, 1759, was 
fought the bloody battle of Kunnersdorf, in which he 
fell. He attacked the fiank of the Russians^ and as- 
sisted in gaining three batteries. In these bloody at- 
tacks^ he received twelve contusions. His post of 
major obliged him to stay behind the ranks.; but he 
no sooner |)erccjved the commander of the battalioa 
wounded and taken away, than he instantly put him* 
self at the bead of bis troop. He }ed his battalioa 
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In Ae inMst of the terrible fire of the enemy*s artU- 
leiy, against the fourth battery. He called up the 
colours of the regiment, and, taking an ensign by 
the arm, led him on. Here he received a ball it\ the 
left arm, and having only two fingers left on his fijjht: 
hand, he held his sword with the two last fingers and 
the thamb. Hd still pushed forward, and was with- 
ih thirty steps of the battery, when his right leg was 
shattered by the wadding of one of the great guns, 
and he fell from his horse, crying to his men, ^ My 
boys, do not abandon your king.** By the assistance 
of those who surrounded him, he endeavoured twice 
to remount his horse ; but his strength forsook him, 
and he fainted. He was then carried behind the 
line, where a surgeon, attempting to dress his 
wounds, was shot dead. The Cossaes arriving soom 
after, stripped Mr. de Kleist naked, and threw him 
into a miry ditch, where some Russian hussars 
found him in the night, and laid him upon some 
straw, near the grand guard, covered him with a 
cloak, and brought him some bread and water. la 
the morning, one of them offered him a piece of sil* 
ver, which he refused 5 on which the hu55^r tossed it 
Upon the cloak th^t covered him, and then departed 
with his companions. Soon after, the Cossaes return- 
ed, and took all that the generous hussars had given 
htm. Thus, he again lay naked on the earth, and 
in that cruel situation continued till noon, when he 
was known by a Russian ofEcer, who caused him to 
be conveyed in a waggon to Frankfort on the Oder, 
where he arrived in the evening, in a very weak 
state, and was instantly put into the hands of the 
surgeons. But, the fractured bones separating, 
breSet an artery, and he died by the loss of blood. — • 
The city of Frankfort being then in the hands of 
the Russians, they buried this Prussian hero with all 
military honors. Mr, de Kleist's poems» which are 
greatly admired, are elegantly printed, iq the Ger- 
man languagCii in two vols, 8vo. 
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' KNELLER, [Sif Godfrey] aii cttoinent paUat^fj; 
ivas born at I^ubeck, a city of Holstoin^ about 1^4^«,r 
Being at first designed for military ^mplo^ment, he 
applied hinaself to the mathematics, particnlarly to* 
fortification : hut his genius leading him strongly to: 
<{rawing figures after the historical manner, at the 
age of seventeen hisfatlier sent him to Itajy, where 
he made great progress in the art of paioting so as to 
be courted by many noble families for vyhom he drew^ 
several histories^ portraits and family pictures, by which 
his fame was considerably increased, li'j the impor- 
tunity of some friends he was prevailed uppnto come 
to England. He drew the,picture of Charles II. who 
afterwards sent him to France, to draw the French 
king's picture, where he had the honor likewise of 
drawing most of the Royal family. About this time 
Charles W. died, and at Xneller's return from France,, 
he was well received by king James and his queen, 
who constantly employed him until the. revolution ; 
after which he continued principal painter to king 
"William, who dignified him with the honor of knight- 
Hood. .He had the honor of drawing ten crowned- 
heads, viz. four kings oi England, and three queens ;> 
the Czar of Muscovy ; Charles III. king of Spain ;, 
and the French king -iiCwis XIV. besides several 
Electors and princes. By this means, his reputation 
became so universal, ths^t the emperor Leopold dig- 
nified him as a nobleman and- knight of the holy Ro- 
man empire. 

Besides the honors already mentioned. Sir Godfrey. 
Kneller was^ out of the great regard paid to him by 
the university of Oxford, presented by that body with 
the degree of Doctor of the Civil Law. He was also 
admitted gentleman of the privy chamber of Jciug. 
William, to queen Anner and to George I. (whocre^- 
ated him a baronet.) He died at Whitton neat Hamp*^ 
ton Court, Oct. 27, 1723,'and was buried there. A. 
monument by Rysbach was erected for him in West- 
minster-Abbey, with a flattering. Epitaph by Pope* 
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)£^ibLL&S, (RicHARp) an Enftlismati, was bom 
m Norrtiamptbrishire, ahd educated at Oxford, aftef 
which he became Inaster of the ffee-schpdV&t Sand-' 
wich, in Kent He did much gbod m tiis pfofess^on, 
&nd sent many well-grounded scholars to the tiniVer- 
Sfties. He • c6mpdsed " GramAiaticae Latin^^ Graj- 
fcae, et Hebraicte compendium, cum radicibus/Lond,* 
1600/^ 1 His« Historjr of the Tdrks/* whfch Warf 
first printed in 1619, folio, Imd which he spent twelve 
y^arsitt' toittposing* itttrtk)Hali^ed his ttaffte.-He^ 
also wrote ** The Lives and Conquests ^f the Otto* 
man Kings and Emperors, to the year 1610,'' Whieh 
wisis nof printed till after hW death, in f«2l, td 
which time It Was continued b/ another hand,- An^ 
lastly, he wrbte " A brief Discourse of the gr^atries* 
df theTuffesh Empire/* He died ait Sahdwidh, im 
2610, aftid left behind htm' the character of ajtfdk* 
ous, learned, airfd worthy ftiaiK --^ 

KOULi kllAN, (Thamas, alias NAbift) a!iuf« 
priMsg character, was born in 1687, at aTillaige id 
the province of Chera^n; in Persia*. His.fatfacSiWas 
a shepherd, and the son^ in his youths folbumi the ' 
£ame.occupation. He was soon weary, howeyeiy.'af 
that humble way of life. He stole 700 dbeep. fmn 
his father, which he sold atMesched;' aad,'Wtth 
the money he received for th^m, gotltogettiKtfiQOQlai** 
Jess fellows, put himself at dieir; head,.. and 2»bf gait 
to rob the caravans. He continued this method of 
life seven years,. and- acquired great riches : by hw 
robberies* He then offered hiis services to tbe Schah 
Thatnas,. whose throne Bschref, an usurper, :tiQV* 
possessed, to deliver his counti^ from its enemies^ 
the Agbwans, who h4d lopded it over the Persians 
for five years, with the utmost' barbarity. ; The So^ 
phi gave him the command of his army. The new 
general entirely.defeated the numerous army , of Eecbi» 
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ref, CQfkiiicted Scha|i Thamas in triumph to Ispaha0, 
md eslabliahed him upon the throne of his ancps* 
tors. K^yM Khan having taken Esehref prisoner^ 
ordered both his eyes to be pot out, and, some daya 
after^ had him beheaded. The jewels which were 
iei»d» being of an inestimable value^^ he took to 
binasdf. The money, which amounted to six millions 
in specie^ be distributed among the saldiffs, and se^ 
cured their affections by this liberality. 

Ht compeUed the province of Candahar to retufo 
to their obedience^ and obliged the Great Mogul to re* 
store all that he had taken during the troubles of Per* 
m. Hr then hastened back to succour the Sophi, 
whom he supposed fa be engaged with the Turks.««» 
%it he was surprised to find, when he came near Is* 
pahan» that he had concluded a peace with the Porle^ 
disbanded his army, and ^ent him orders to do the 
same. These orders he received with indirnatbn^ 
exclaiqied a^iunst the ignominious peace, and his ef* 

* feminate prince. Instead of disbanding his army^ 
which now consisted of 70,000 men, he marched 
with it to Ispahan, seiaed the 3cbah Thamas^ tmpri<» 
srnird him in a strong fortress ; and, in an asKmhljr 
#f the chief men ol Bersia> got him deposed, and 
his fiaiir an inihnt of six months old, proclaimed 
Schlib» by tiie name of Schaii Abbas the Illd« In bis 
siame, Kouli Khan assumed to himself the sovereign 
Jidwer, and presently issued a manifesto, disclaiming 
"iiie Itfte peace with the Turks. Iii consequence of 
idiis nianifiBBtb, he marched towards the Turkish iron* 
tiers. This war continued three years, in which he 
displayed the greatest military talents, and obtained 
, the most signal victories that are to be met with in 
history. After having recovered all that had been 
taken from Persia, he concluded a peace with the 

^ Ottoman Porte, in 1736. The following year, the 
ywmg Schah Abbas died. KouH Khan convoked 
tn assembly of the chief men of the kingdom, and 
fttcommt^ded to them to choose a new Scbai)> or 
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king, endowed with sueli qualifications as might pre* 
Tent the misfortunes they had experienced in former 
reigns, and maintain the glory of their monarchy.— 
As soon as he had retired, some of his creatures pro* 
posed to petition him, to accept of the Persian dia« 
dem. Not one offered any objections, but the high* 
priest, which were soon silenced by a bow-string ; 
and the next day Koult Khan was proclaimed with- 
an the testimonies of public joy. As he thought 
war would be a better prop to his throne than peaoe^ 
he immediately carried his victorious arms against 
the Mogul ; and, in one single battle, conquered al- 
most that whole empicp. In this expedition, be ki71« 
ed 200,000 people, and brought away a treasure 
worth above 140 millions sterling, in which was the 
imperial throne, -set with diamonds, pf an imiaense^ 
value. He now thought of chastising the Usbec Tar* 
tars, who had been his secret enemies during all hii^ 
wars. He twice deflated them, though superior in 
tiumber, and took their capital, Buchara, by storm > 
upon which, all the country submitted to the con*^ 
queror. But he fell into a state which seemed to 
border upon distraction. He attempted to change 
the religion of Persia to that of Omu", hanged up* 
the chief priests, put his own son to death, and was 
guilty of such cruelty, thajt he was assassinated in 
1747, in his 6(Hh year, having reigned above 20 
years over one of the most powerful eiiipires^cm the- 
globe^ 

KUHNIUS, (Joachim) a very learned German^ 
was born in 1647, at Grips walde, a town of Pome* 
rania. Great care was takerr of bis education. In 
1668, he went to the university of Jena, where he 
applied himself to divinity and the beHes lettres.--* 
TraveUing making one part of the education of |t 
GermaDi be visited tke mo^ nekbrated towns i* 
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Franconia. ^ In 161*6; be w^s. elected rGre^ prafes«|^ 
fior Iq the principal college ckf Stra&burg. .Ten yeats^ 
he acquitted himself hoRorably in this professorship^ 
and then was made Greek and Hebrew professor ia 
the university of the same tf>wfi»: He died,Pecem*' 
ber ll».16i97!, aged 50. , He'|M4blishecJ,. Ist^ " Ani* 
TOadversiopes in PoUucem, 1680," i2ma^— 2d. " Ae- 
jrani variae Historian, libri xiy; Argent, 16&5,8vo/' 8d.: 
^* Diogenes Laertius de vitis phitosojphoruro, Amster-* 
dam, 1632,^ 2 vols. 4to. After his death were publish-. 
ed, 4tb. 'VQuestiones phUosophif:ae,ex sa^ris Veteris 
^t Novi Testamenti, Argent, 1698," 4to. 5th. Pat 
usanise Grxdas desicriptio, Lipsiae, 17 J 6," folio. 

KUSTER, (Ludolf) a.leati?ed crftic, was bonx^ 
in 1670, at Blomburg,,a little town in Westphalia,— 
He distinguished himself earfy^ in life, and. becamQ 
tutor to the two sons of the count de Schwerinj^ 
prime minister of the king of Prussia. In 1699, he 
passed over into England, and the year following in- 
to France, where his. chi^f en)ployment was, to col^ 
late Suidas with the manuscripts in the king's libra- 
ry. About the end Of this year, he returned to Eng- 
landj^ and^ in four years, finished his edition of Sui- 
das : it came out at Cambridge in 1705., He was 
honored with the degree pf doqtor by the university 
of Cambridge, and soon after callled to Berlin, to 
take possession of the professorship, which formerly 
had been promised him. He afterwards resigned 
his place, and went to Amsterdam, where, in 1710, 
he published an edition of " Aristophanes." He 
also gave an edition of " Mijl's Greek Testament," 
the same year, in which he had compared the text 
with twelve manuscripts, which Mill never saw. — 
The Jesuits, at Antwerp, afterwards, bi:ought him 
over to the Roman Catholic religion, and the king of 
France rewarded him JiKidi a^ pension pf SOpO livres; 
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ItH^t^xe did notei^^t^ new settfement loag, f»the, 
died' Oct. 12, 17 16. He published several ^^rfc& 
of a'SiQaller kind. His chief exceUeoce was his! 
skill in the Greek langiuage^ tch which he almost Qp^^ 
tttely delated, hitaisejf. r 

LABAT, JoHH BAPTisT)'a celebrated traveller^ 
of, the order, of St. Dominic,, was bora in 1^63^at 
]^ari§,.and taught philosophy at Nancy. In 1693^ 
he went to Amerrca, in quality of missionary, and at^ 
his return to France, in 1705, was sent to Bologna,- 
to give an account of ))is mission to a chapter of the 
Dominicans. He continued several years in Italy ; 
but at length, returjriiiig home, died at Paris, Jan. 
6, 1738. His principal works are, 1st. " Nouveau 
Voyage aux Isles/ de TAmeriqae," 6 vols. 8vo. 2d. 
** Voyage en Espagne et en Italy,^' 8 vols. 12 mo.. — 
Sd f^ Nouvelle Relation dq I'AWque Occidentale,'* 
pr vols. l2mo. 4th. " Voyage du Chevalier des Mer^ 
chais. in Guinee," 4.voJs. 12n(io, And, 5th. " Ls^ 
Relation historique de T Ethippie Occidentalej^*' i 
vols. l2mo. 

LAFITAU, a French Jesuit, distinguished hy]\h 
taste for belles lettres and history, died about 1755. 
He was a,, missionary among the Iroquois; and his 
work, entitled *< Moaurs des Sauva^s Americab^^ 
camparees aux Mceiirs des premiers temps," and 
printed at Pari$ in. 1723, in 2 vols. 4to. i$ much es- 
teemed*, 

LAMBIN, (Denis) a noted commentator upon 
tjie classics, wals borp in 1510, at Montrevili in H- 
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cardy» Applying himself to poHte Kterfttoe, lie niadi^ 
an efiraordinary progress tnereihj esp^^cially in the 
critical knoip^icdge of the classic authors. Htjmhh 
lisbed commentaries open IHautus» Lucretius, Cice* 
ro, and Horace ; he translated into Latin^ Artatotie^^ 
Morals and Politics, and several pieces of Demo^ 
thcncs and iEschyiw's. He died in W72. 



lAl^lPRlDIUS, (iElius) a Latin historian, wh^ 
fiourished under the emperors Dioqlesian and Con* 
stantinc, in the fourth century* We have, of his 
writings, the lives of four emperors, viz, Commodus>. 
Antonius, Diadumenus, and H^liog^ahalus^ 

LANCASTER, (Nathavaei) was manf yeart^ 
rector of Stanford Rivers, in Essex. Wc have, of 
him, the •* Essay," a sermoti,. under the title of 
*' Public Virtue : or, the Love of our Country." ft 
was printed in 1746, 4to. He was also author of a 
Jong, anonymous, rhapsodical poem, called, ** The 
old Serpent ; or, Methodism triumphant," 4to. He 
died June 20, 1775. 

LANDEN, (John) a mathematician, distin* 
guished by many excellent publications, was born at 
reakirk, near Peterborough, in Februaty, 1719. In 
1755, he published, in4to, •^Mathematical Lucu- 
brations; containing new hnprovements in ^arious^ 
branches of the mathematics." In 1758, appeared 
a small 4to, entitled, " A Discourse concerning th^ 
Residual Analysis : a new branch of the Algebraic 
Art, ef very extensive Use, both in pure MathemJ^ 
tics and Natural Philosophy/' In 1764, Mr. Lan* 
den published, in 4to, the first book of his " Re»* 
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4mi kaiAjmt^ io^ tirffMshilM^ appears to baw cii^ie^ 
Vis difcovcry tQ a gjreat deleft ofr perfection.^ ^n 
1771» be publifi^di ui^M^:-^ -M^t^P^^5c^l*MfeK 
iiu>ir$, req>ectiiij| a iMu«iety .^/ j^u^ec^ts.; with a^n A|^. 
pendixy containingT^bles q/ Theorems for the; cat*' 
eolation of Fluents^ v»]. . i /' I^ , 17 8 1 , " Qbsf ra- 
tions on Ck)n verging Series, occasioned by Mr. Clark's 
Translation of Mr. Largiur^& TMatise on the same 
subject/' Illness often confined Mr. Landen to his 
bed for months together ; yet» nothing could abate 
his ardor for itiathematical study ;c for the second ^o^ 
lume of his '' Mathematical Memoks^^ publisiied in 
1790» was written and revised during the' intervals of 
ibis disorder. He just lived to see hts work Snishe<i^ 
and received a copy of it the day befoiis his death, 
which happened on the 15th of January^ 1790^ at 
Mi)son» neaf Peterborough. 

LANGBAINE, rGERARB) a learned English 
writer, was born at Barton Kirke, in Westmoreland^ 
about 1608. He had acquired a good reputation ia 
the university some years before he appeared in the 
literary republic, when his edition of " Longinus? 
was printed at Oxford, in 1636, 8vo. This was fot 
lowed by several other publications, which were so 
manv proofs of his loyalty to Charles L after the. 
breaking out of the civil wars. His writin|;s made 
him very popular in the universitv, so that, m 1644^ 
be was elected keeper of their arcnives } and in 164^ 
]>rovost of his college ; both which places he held 
till his death, Feb* 16, 1657. 

liASCARIS, (CoKST AKTiKB)one of those leam^^ 
ed Ghpeeks, wbo quitted Constantinople upon its bo* 
ing taken by the Turks in 1453> and took refuge iA 
It^Y^ He taught the Greek language and polite li^ 
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1^ l^d at OMlM|a&afiit»- a^M the'etid of the 15^ 
teniuty, and left his fit>rftfy to the senate, -who e^eot- 
^'a marble itmijlti^^fttjSvei4ikff> He wasabthorcrf 
a « Greek Grairifiiar/' which 1*a| 'printed by M\Mi 
Mlinutius^ uid olher small works of a similar kindv • - - 

■if ffP^r'fP '« ■«"•! I?*W?PP ■ . . • * 

' LATOUR, (M* pe) an eminent painter, fW 
borii at St. Qtuintin,; in 1705. His active genius dis- 
plsiyed itself at an ^arly period. At the age pf thir-f 
fy-lhree, he was Admitted in<o the rpy^J acade^Fiy o^ 
p^ititingi and it wiiis lyipt Jong before he. wag calkdi 
p9 court. He painted all the royal /Wnily. j and bot^i 
j}oi||t.aiid city crowded to his .clqset,, .His bpus|5wa^ 
resorted to by the most 4ii^ting\ii^h§4sp:tji$t^> philqi^ot 
phers, and literati of the capital. Amongst the use- 
ful establishments ta which Mr. Wour turned his 
thoughts, , painting, the spurce of his f^tpe, an,d^ in 
^ great measure, of his fortune, particularly claimed 
iiis' attention: He gave four hundred guineas \6 
found, an annual prize for the best* piece ©f linear^ 
^nd aerial perspective, alternately; to be adjudged 
by the academy of painting at Paris. Persuaded; 
feb,' of the benefits of good morals, and useful arts, 
he founded an annual prize, of' twenty guineas, to be 
• td^strrbiited by the academy of Aniietis to the most 
worthy action, or most useful discovery in the arts. 
He aUo founded * and endowed two establishments, 
t)ne for the support df Indigent children, the other 
inasykim for distressed^ age j and, at St. Quintin, a 
free school for drawing:' « . < 

Having enjoyed all the pjeasures attached to cele- 
brity, in the capital, Mr- Latour at length retired 
to the place of his nativity, to enjoy. the' piirci' ones 
4>f i:end€riBg his fellow creatures happy., His.eu- 
tfance into St. Quintin resembled a triumph : here, 
at the age of eij^ht^f-four, he finished his career. 
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LAW, (E^ivnrKD) was boniln 1 102 tto the parish 
cf Cartmeli in L^ncashiiie. In 1723 he took his de« 
greeof bachetorof arts ; in 1727 that of master of 
arts and in the same year, he waa elected fellow of 
Christ's college. In 1748 he was appointed archdea* 
con of Carlisle. In 1769 he was promoted to the 
See of Carlisle. Dr. Law was first known to the 
public, in 1729, by a translation of arch-t>ishop 
King's •' Essay on the Origin of Evil/' In 1735 he 

Published ** An Enquiry into the ideas of Space, 
jme, Immensity, and Eternity ;" and, in 1745, 
^ Considerations on the Theory of Religion ;" to 
which are added, ** Reflections on the Life and Cha- 
racter of Christ/* Besides these large works he pub- 
lished a tract upon the nature and end of Catechising ; - 
several pieces on the controversy concerning an In- 
termediate State; and in 174<4, a pamphlet entitled^ 
■• Considerations on the propriety of requiring a sub* 
scriptioti to articles of Faith/' He died at his seat in 
Kose-Castle^Cumberland^ Aug. i4^ 1787^ aged 85. 

LEAKE, (Sir John) a braVfe & successful English 
I Admiral, was born in 1656 at Rotherhithe, in Surrey. 
His father instructed him in both mathematics and gun- 
nery, with a view to the navy, and entered him early 
into that service as a midshipman ; in which station 
he distinguished himself, at the memorable engage- 
ment between Sir Edward Sprague and Van Tromp^ 
in 1673, beinff theft no more than seventeen. In 
1688, James ll. having resolved to fit out a strong 
fleet to prevent the invasion from Holland, Leake 
had the command of the Firedrake fire-ship, and dis- 
tinguished himself by several important services ; 
particularly, at the siege of Londonderry in Ireland* 
Soon after he had the command given him of the 
Kagle, a third rate of 70 guns. In 1692 the distin- 
guished figure he made in the famous battle of La 
Vol. IIL No. 20. Y 
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HogHCt ifroeured htm th^ ptrticiiktr ft)Qb^% of 
Admiral. Churchill ; he: continued te behave *0sl all* 
6ccasioiia With: great repjutation^ till the end of thi» 
^ar, when,, i^on concludiqg the peace ol Ryswick^ 
his ship wa« paid off I>cc. 5^.1937. : Upon the decla* 
ration .of war against France, be received a commit* 
sion, June 24, l70«,from Prinire' George,, appointing 
him commander in chief of the* ships designed against 
Newfoundland. He arrived there with his squadroit 
ip August, and destroying the French trade and set* 
ijenients^ restored |he English to the posaessttm of the 
whole isknd. 

. Upon hia .return home, he was sippdinted Rear-- 
admiral of the Blue, and Vice admiral of the same 
squadrons but declined the honor of kmghthood^' 
which however he accepted the foUowia^ year ; wheit 
he was. engaged with admiral Rook, iii taking Gi-^ 
braltar. S^n after this, beparticn^rly distinguished* 
hiitnself in t^e g^nel'al engagement off Malaga ; and 
being left with, a Mtinter guard at iisboa for thoset 
parts, he relieved Gibrakar in 17G5, which the French 
had besieged by sea^ and the Spaniards by land, and 
reduced ta the last extremity.: February- 1705, he 
rfeceived a commission appojnting him Vice admirM? 
of the White f and in March, relieved Gibraltar a 
second tin^e. March 6, he set sail for that place j 
and, oh the I0th, attacked five ships of the . French 
fleet coming out of the ba;yi of which two w^re taken^ 
two more rua ashore, and were destroyed* The samet 
.year Sir John was^ engaged in the reduction of Bar- 
celona : after which being left at the h^ad of a squad* 
• fon in the Mediterranean, he concerted an expeditiort 
to surprisre the Spanish galleons in the bay of Cadiz ;. 
but this proved unsuccessfuL In 1706, he relieved 
Barcelona^ and theseby occasioned the siege to be 
raised by king Philip. Presently aher this success at 
Barcelona, Sir John reduced the city of Carthagena> 
from whence, proceeding to those of Alicant and 
Jo}*Ge^. they both submitted to him i and he concltih' 
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4tA the campaign of tliat jrfcar with the tedtiction of 
die island of Majorca. In IJi&f, he was advanced 
to be admiral of the White, and commander in chief 
of her majesty's fleet/ In this command he returned 
U> the MedileYrane^n and sarprising a convoy of the 
eiifemy's com^ sent it to Barcelona 3 and thereby saved 
^at city and the confederate army from the danger 
of famine* In 1708 he saHed with his fleet to the 
island of Sardinia^ which being soon reduced by him 
to the obedience of king Charles, that of Minorca wa& 
soon after surrendered to the fleet and land forces. 
Having brought the campaign to so happy a'con^ 
elusion, be returned home> where during his absence^ 
be had been appointed one of the council to die Lord 
High AdmiraVand was likewise elected member of 
padiament for Rochester. December the same year,, 
he was made a second time Admiral of the fleet, in 
1709 appointed one of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
In 17 1 1, ho was the third time made admiral of the 
ieet, and again in 1712, when he conducted the En- 
glish foirce& to ts^e possession of Dunkirk. -Before 
the expiration of the year, the commission oF adnliral 
of the fleet was given to him a fifth time* Upon her 
majesty's decease, Aug. I, 1714^ his post of Rear ad- 
miral was determined; and he wtis superseded as 
admiral of the fleet by Mathew Aylmer^ Esq. in No- 
vember '5. In the universal change that was made irt 
every public department^ upon the accession of 
George I. admiral Leake could not expect to be eX" 
cepted. After this, he lived privately at Greenwich^ 
where he died Aug. 1, 1720,. iii his 6SXh year. 

UEAKE, (John) wa« barn nearKirkosw^ald, in^ 
Cumberland. After having gorte through a regul^ar 
course, of education, heiievoted bis attentH)i\,tp rn^e- 
dieine. H^ attended. the boispjtals in ^London, and- 
keing admitte4 , A merabet oj the. .<:<y*poratio»Jof 
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surgeons, an opportunity presenting itself of extend* 
mg his knowledge, by visiting foreign countries, he 
embarked for Lisbon, visited severe parts of Italy, 
and, on his return to London, conunenced business 
/as a surgeon and nan-midwife, in. the neighbour* 
hood of Piccadilly. He soon after published '^-A 
Dissertation on the Properties and Efficacy of the 
Lisboit Diet-drink,". which he administereld with sue- 
cess in many veiy desperate cases of lues, scrophula, 
and the scurvy. He passed f})e usual examination 
of the president and censors of the Loadon College, 
with ur.commoa eclat. He tfeen. commenced lectur- 
er in the obstetric act» by delivering to the faculty 
his ^ Lecture Introductory to the 'ftieory and Prao 
tice of Midwifery," which, passed through four edi- 
tions, in 4to. In I7S5, he purchased a piece of 
ground,., on a building lease, and afterwards present* 
ed to the public the original plan for the institution of 
the Westminster Lying-in Hospital.. As soon as the 
building was raisecH he voluntarily, and without any 
consideration, assigned over, to the gavejisocsi all his ^ 
wght of the above prembes^ in favor of the hospital i^ 
and published, in 177.3, a volume of •* Practical Ob- 
servations on the Child-bed Fever ;" and, in 1774» 
" A Lecture, Introductory to the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Midwifery ; including the History, Nature^ 
and Tendency of that Science : publicly delivered, 
October 4, 17.73," 8vo.. which was afterwards con- 
siderably varied,, enlarged, and published in two vo- 
lumes, under the title of *^ Medical Observasions 
and Instructions on the Nature, Treatment^ and Cure 
of various Diseases incident to Women." In 1791^ 
be was seized with an indisposition of the breast^ 
ivhich ^as inxigined to have been produced by his 
application in composing *^ A practical Essay on the 
Diseases of the Viscera, particularly those of tlie 
Stomach and Bowels.*' He recovered from that ill^ 
iKess, and the work was published in 1792. Soon 
^ex the publication of this work; he had a retiirix 
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oiF hii^ forrner complaintj^ and Dr. Leake wtfs found 

dead in his bed« 

LEE, (Charles) a major general in the service 
©f the United Spates, during the revolutionary war, 
vias an Englishman by birth, and the youngest sod of 
John Lee, a colonel in the British service. 

From his early youth he was ardent in the pursuit 
ot knov^'ledge ; and being an officer at eleven years 
ot age, may be considered as having been bom in 
the army. This circumstance deprived hFrn of some 
regularity with respect to the mode of his education^ 
yet his genius led him assiduously to cultivate the 
fields of science, tnd he acquired a competent know- 
ledge in the languages of Greece and Rome ; while 
his londness for travelling gave him also an opportu- 
nity of attaining the Italian,. French> German and 
Spanishv 

Havifig laad a good foundation, tactics became his 
favorite stud\, and it seemed to be the height of hi& 
ambition to distinguish himself in* the profession of 
arr\is We accordmgly find him very eariy in Ame- 
rica, commanding a company of grenadiers, and he 
was wouJKied at the battle of Ticonderpga, where 
General Abercrombie was defeated* 

When he returned to England, from America, af- 
ter the reduction of Montreal, he found a general 
peace was in contemplation. The cession of Canada 
to the French was then talked of — a circumsttnce, 
which gave great uneasiness to the Americans. On 
this occasion he published a pamphlet, shewing the 
importance of Canada to Great- Britain ; which was 
highly approved of by all the friends of America. 
The celebrated.Dr. Franklin, in particular, w^ plea- 
sed to say, '' that it could not fail of making a saluta- 
ry impression;'' In the year 1762, he bore a cojoners 
commissiopjk^ juid served under general Burgoyae, in 
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•Pbrtugal,' in which service^he ac^Juitted himself witft 
the greatest honour. 

When a general conclusion was at length put to 
the war, h6 retamed to Englaiid from Portugal, after 

^^ying received the thanks of his Portuguese majes- 
;< • ty by whose ambassador, he was, likewise, recom- 
tnehded in the strongest terms to the British courts 
At this period, likewise^ one of the principal secre- 
taries of state was his particular friend and patro^^ 

« so that he had every reason to expect pn>mot]aii in 
fh^ Eiiglish army. But here bis attachment^ his 
enthusiasm for Amefica interfered and prevented*. 
The great Indian^, or what we call Pondiach's war 

• broke out, which the ministerial' agents thought it their 
interest to represent it as a matter of no consequence ^ 
whilst on the other hand, the friends of America as« 
serted it wouJd be attended with dreadful waste,, 
ravage and desolation. This brought him once more 
to publish for the defence and protection of this 
country, by which he lost the favour of the ministry 
and shut the door to all hopes of preferment in the- 
British army. 

Mr. Lee, however, could not content himself in a^ 
life of idleness and inactivity. He, therefore, left 
his native country and entered into the Polish service,, 
where he continued for some time and was greatly 
respected by his Polish majesty. During the years. 
1771, 1772 and part of 177S, he travelled through 
most countries of Europe -y but being upon his return 
to London much dissatisfied with the appearance of 
the* political horizon, he embarked tor New- York on. 
the 16th of August, and arrived there on the lOlh 
of November following. At this period, the contro- 
versy between Great Britain and her colonies began 
to be serious, and the general concerted a design ia 
favour of America^ in case it came to an open rup-^ 
ture. 

The destruction of the British East-India Compa- 
ny *s tea/ at Boston, the 1 6th of December^ wasTa 
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prelude to the calamities, whrdi afterwards en$u9<]^ 
At this crisis, general Lee's mind w^s not unpl?se3>, 
vant or inactive; he both, by. his cpnvcrsation.anKl 
bis pen, animated the colonists. to a g^es^t degree ;qpd 
persuaded them to mal^e a persevering resist^ncq*,,! 

During this winter, and the ensiling ^um^er^h^i 

visited most places of .eminence from Vi^rginia IQ Bq$« 

ton, at whiph l?&t. place he arrived on the first; ojFAU'n 

gust, 1774. Tbe most active political characjteri gj^ 

the American theatre, rec^iYed-hjm evpiy^whffr^ wilJi 

joy, considering his presence amongst th^np a^ ajsi^sf 

propitious pm^nt^: Gfenqra} Qag^,had n^vv issued. hi^ 

proclamation ; and though Xee w^f x>n half p^iy 1^ 

the British service^, it did npt, prevent hiiv^ from ex^ 

pressing hi& sentiments in terms of tl^ ^^pst pointed 

severity a^aipst the ministry. In sjb^^^ he teased 

ferth a whig of the first magnitude^ and cpm.munica^ 

fed 4 great portion of hi& spirit to a}! with whpm he 

conversed. As he contii^ued travelling from ;plac<¥ 

to ^ce^ he becaiife knpV^n to all, who distinguished 

themselves in this impof^?^^ pppofitipfi ; his cpnipa* 

|iy and correspondence yfcre eagerly cpurted, and 

niany occasional .political piec^s^th^z production of 

hist p^n. were eagerly readr^^dm^ii^ adm^ed; and 

from thia popularity^ th^re is no reas^ti fep doubly, but 

he expected be ^hpMld soon become- ihe.fijrst in mill* 

tary ta^k on this continents *) j 

Qeneral Qates ^^a^^ a| that time» settled on a plai:e 
tatioB in 9erkly cpiiHtjii Ykginia ; andhavii^g a great 
friendship, ie^ ^.ee^ ppr5)iad.e^. him^ tff puf chase a ve* 
fry ysilnable tract of \^4ym his neighbpurhpodt of 
about two thousiaiKl seven hundred acres. . ' Qn Jbis 
business. General X^e 1«^ his frielads inthe i^orthern 
5tajtefii» and returni^d t<>.yil7ginia» whem be remained 
till the mopth of:May- 1775> whqn h^ again pre- 
sented himself at PUIadelphia. , Cpngrc^s was then 
assembled ; the battle pf Lexington, and some other 
matters, had ripened the contest; and Lee's active 
aad enterprising disposition was ready for the most 
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afdtloQ^ pttfposes. He therefore accepted the catfi-^ 
mission of major general from Congress; and resign* 
c^ that which he held in the British service. ^ 

This he did in a letter, which he transmitted to 
Lord Barrington, then secretary at war; in which 
he assured his lordship that though he had renounced 
his half pay, yet whenever it should please his majes- 
ty to call him forth to any honourable service against 
the enemies of bis country, no man would obey the 
summons, with more zeal and alacrity than himself ; 
But he, at the same time, expressed his disapproba- 
tion of the present measures in the most direct terms, 
declaring them to be so ** absolutely subversive of 
the rights and liberties of every individual subject ; 
so destructive to the whole empire at large, and ul* 
timately so ruinous to his majesty's own person, dig- 
nity and family, that he thought himself obliged, in 
conscience as a citizep. Englishman and a soldier of a 
free state, to exert his utmost to defeat them." 
* Professing such sentiments ; and as. he had made 
war his study from his youth, seen a variety of service 
and greatly distinguished himself for courage and 
abilities, bis vanity no doubt prompted him to have 
expected a commission as second if not first in the 
command of the Americah armies. This, however^ 
was not the case' The illustridus Washinoton 
was appointed Generallissimo of the Continental 
-forces, and Ward took rank of General Lee, who, 
Vhatevfer might be his sentiments, seemed willing for 
the present to acquiesce. General Ward, however^ 
having given in his resignation, on the evacuation o€ 
Boston, Lee of course became Seconal in command. 

On the 2 1st of June, Gerlemls Washington and 
Lee, left Philadelphia, in oi'der to join the troops 
near Boston. They were acccAnpanied out of the 
city, for some miles, by a troop of light horse, and 
by all the officers ot the city militia, on horseback i 
and, at this time. General Lee was accounted, an 
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\e^\j ^uif^grezt teqiiisitiori tp tlie Americift cmsck 
-^They af rived at the camp of Cambridjfc, July 2d 
1775, where the people of Massachusetts Teceived 
tljem with every testimony »of esteem > and the Can* 
gress of that colony dot only presented an address to 
his excellency general Washington, as comiBander 
ih chief, but, nrom a sense of the military abilities o£. 
general Lee, presented one io him al$a» couched ift 
terms of the highest respect. The general rematnedl 
Vf\ih this army till the year 1776, when gen. Wadi^ 
ingtof) having ebtatoed tatcHigenceof l^e fitfiag'oiit 
of a fleet at Boston, and of the embarkation of troops 
fi-om thence, which, from the season of the yetr and 
other circumstances, he judged must be desthfied for 
ji sot^thern expedition^ gave orders to general Lee» 
to repair, with such vofentecrs as were itvHHng io 
join him, and could be expeditiously raised> to the 
city of New-York, with a design to prevent theBri*> 
tish frorh taking possesdiun of New- York and tho 
North .Rivef, as they wo^ld tiiereby command AA 
country, and the communication with Canada. The. 
general, on his arrival, bef an wkh putting the ckjr 
m the best posture of defence> that ctrcumistallcis: 
weald admit of $ <li$armiQg all such persons upotl 
Long Island, and elsewhere, whose conduct and de* 
clarati<»ns had remtered then> suspected of designs 
unfriendly to the views of Congress. lie likewise 
gave orders to' colonel Ward, to .secure the whol» 
body of professed tories on Long Island. This oc* 
casioned so universal an alarm, that even the congress 
of New- York endeavoured to cheek the general* ia 
this business^ by informing him, in a letter^ that the 
trial and punishment of citizens belonged to the pro* 
vincial congress, and not to any military character^ 
however exalted. To this the general answered^ 
that, when the enemy was at their doors, forms must 
be dispensed with s that his duty to them, to the con-- 
tinental congress, and to his own conscience, had 
dictated the measure ; that, if he had done wrong, 
Voj.. IIL No. 20, .2 
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he mnjid submit himself to the shame of befhgie^ 
puted r9?h and precipitate^ and undergo. the censure 
of the public; but> he should have the consciovsnes» 
of bid own breast, that the pure motives of servhig' 
the community^ uncontaminated by pique or resent* 
ment against individuals, urged him to Ihe step.-^ 
The general also drew up a Test^ which he ordered 
to heo&red to those who were reputed inimical to the 
American cause ; a refusal to take this, was to be 
Gohstrued into an avowal of their hostile intentions ^ 
i^on which their persons were to be $ecured>. a^id 
sent to Cbnnecricut, whe4te, it was, judged, tllejic 
cDuld not be so dangerous* Thus the general excit* 
ed the people to every spirited measure, and intimi- 
4ated, by eyeiy means in his power, the friends of 
the English government. His determined and de^ 
dsive disposition had an amazing iafiueuce. both oir> 
the army and people ^ and the steps he proposed far* 
the management of those who disapproved of the* 
American reastance, struck a tenor vi^iereverbe ap» 
peared. 

vCongresshadinow received the aec^mnt of^ene^ 
ml Montgonfeiy^s unsuccessful expedition agiainst^ 
Quebec. Af the most fiattering expectation had^ 
been entertabed of the success of this officer, th^ 
event threw a giopm on American affairs^ To re* 
^edy this i£saster. Congress directed their attention^ 
t& general Lee; afnd re86lved') that he should f(Hrth^. 
w4^ t^p^ir to Canadaf and take upon him the copfi^ 
Jfmnd of the a«ny of the Utiited Colonies in that 
province. To t^ishe readily consented; but, whilsfe 
preparations were making for the imptrt^nt under*^ 
ttiking^ Gongriess changed tb^ir determination, afidi 
appointed him to the command of tbe southern de- 
partment^ in which he became very conspicuous, as^ 
' a vigilant, brave, and active of&er. Mis -extensive; 
correspondence, his address under every difficulty >, 
and his unwearied atteniion to the duties of hts st'ftr 
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tion^ aileymced his great military capacity, and 
tot^me ttsefttlneite in the cause he had espoused. 

Every testimony of respect was paid him by the 
people of the Northern colonies, and he experienced 
a simitar treatment' in his journey to the Southwards 
Qxtat, in particular, was the joy on his arrival in* 
South Carolina^ where his presence was seasonable 
and abSoHitety necessary^ as Sir Henry Clinton was 
actualW preparing for an invasion of that province. 
He 30on diffused an afdour amongst the military, 
attended with the most salutary consequences, and 
his diligence and activity at Charleston, previous Ux 
(be attack on Sullivati's island, which happened oix^ 
ttie 28th Junie 171&, contributed iii an eminent de-^ 
grte to the signal success whi^b was there obtained' 
by the Amtman armv^ 

Soon: after thi«, the situation 6f afFailrs, rendered it 
necessary for Congress to order General Lee to the 
Northward; He accordingly returned with great ex-^ 
pedition,. inth« Beginning of October, and repaired 
to the camp at Harlaem, with leave to visit the posts 
ki New- Jersey, if he should judge it necessary. 

On the l^Sth December 1776> he marched with alt 
file men he could collect, to join General Wash ing- 
ton> who had assembled the Pennsylvania militia tor 
secure the banks of the Delavvare. From the dis* 
tance. of the Briti^ canton mien t^ he was betrayed in-t 
to a fatal security, by which. In crossing^ the uppec 
part of New- Jersey from iht Norih River, be fixed 
his q^uart*rs. arid lay carelessly guarded at sonk drs-^^; 
lance from the main body. This circumstance beiog!* 
conuniinicated to Colonel Harcourt, who command- 
ed the British light horse, and had then made a dis- 
ttlCbry eiceursion^ at the head of 4 smaU detachment, 
he ecfsductcd bis rhcasures with such address and Ac- 
tivity,. t^tLee was carried off, though several guar- 
ded posts and atmcd patroles lay in the ^ way. 
Great was tjbrtj joy of the Britifeh, and equal the 
i?p«sterBat«m. of the AmeHQans^ al this Awje^ectc* 
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#vefit.. The irJaking of » singte officer prtsoner Hi! 
other circumstances, would have been a matter of 
Kttk moment, but in the present state of th^ coi>ti- 
»ental forces,, where a general deficieney of the m^ 
litary skHl prevailed,, and the inexperience of the of- 
ficers, was even a greater grievance, the loss- of ^ 
commander whose spirit erf enterpfize was directed 
by great knowledge Jn his profession,, acquired by- 
actual SfiJivicei, waa. indeed of t^e highest ifnpor^ 
tance. 

The Congress on hearing this news, wrote Gene- 
nl Washington, desiring him to send a flag to Gen- 
eral Howe, for the purpose of enquiring in wha^ 
manner General Lee was treated : and if be founcf 
that it was not agreeable io^ his rank, to send a re* 
monstrance to General Howe, on the subject. Thi^ 
produced much- inconvenience to both sides, and 
snucb calamity to individuals^ A cartfeVh^d; son16 
fime before been established for the exchangeof pri^ 
goners between the Generals Howe at^ Washington,, 
whicb had hitherto been carried into execution as 
far as circumstances would admit of; but as L^e wa^ 
particularly obnoxious to government, it was saidj^ 
that General Howe was tied down by his instructions 
from parting with him on any terms, now that for- 
tune had placed bim in bis power. General Wash- 
ingtoia, not having at this time, any prisoner of equaf 
»nk, proposed to exchange sfx field officers for htm,, 
the number being intended to balance that disparity, 
er if this was not accepted, he required tha?t he should 
Jbc treated suitably to his slation^ according to the 
practice of civilized nations, till an opportunity oflFer- 
cd for a direct and' equal exchange. To thts, it iva» 
answered^ that as Mr. Lee was a deserter from his 
majesty^ft service^ he was not to be considered as a 
prisoner of war ; that be did not at all come within 
the conditions of the cartel and cotaW'reiceive no 
benefit from it. This brought on a fmitless discus* 
s&oa : ia the tneaa Umc^. however^ Cfeneral Le<6 wa4 
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strictly guarded with the vigilance of a state crimS^ 
sal of the first consequence. This conduct not 
©nJy suspended the operation of the icartel, but in- 
duced retaliation on the. American side ; and CoK • 
Caoipbe)}, who had hitherto been treated with great 
hunpanity by the peopk of Boston, was now thrown 
into a dungeon. 

These British officers, who were prisoners in the 
Souihem colonies, though not treated with equal ri* 
gour, were likewise abridged o^ their paxole, it was, 
at the same time, declared, that their future treatment 
should in every degree, be regulated by that, which 
Gen. Lpe experienced, and that their persons should 
be answerable, in the utmost extent, for any violence, 
that was offered to him. Thus matters continued, 
till the capture of the British army under General 
Burg ay ne, at Saratoga, Oct. 17 th, }777. A chslngi 
of conduct then took place towards Lee ; he was 
allowed his parole in New- York, dined with many 
principal officers and families, and a short tiiKie after 
was exchanged. 

The first military scene, in which General Lee ap-"" 
peared v^as likewise his last ; we mean the afFah* 
of Monmouth, where in consequence of his disor- 
derly retreat, with the flower of the corps under his 
command and unsoldier-like reply to General Wash- 
ton, a final stop was put to his career in the Ameri- 
can army. Previous to this affair, his character in 
general, stood high as a military man, and many of 
the warmest friends of America greatly esteemed 
him, on account of the important services he had 
rendered the United States. 

From the beginning of the contest, he had exci- 
ted and directed the military spirit which pervaded 
the continent : his conversation raised an emulation 
amongst the officers, and he taught them to pay a 
proper attention to the health, cloathing and comfort- 
able subsistence of their tnen ; and to this, his zeal 
was unwearied in inculcating the principles of liberty 
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a93aongst all ranks of people ; hence h is said^ that a 
^ strong parly was formed in Congress, and by some 
discontented officers in the army, to raise Lee to th^ 
£rst command, and it hath been suggested by many 
that Lee's conduct at the battle of Monmouth waji 
intended to effect this plan , for could the odium of 
the defeat have been, at that time, thrown on 6en; 
Washington^ and his attack of the British army, been 
xnade to appeair rash and imprudent, there i% great 
reason to suppose, he would have been dep^ved ol 
his command. 

It hath been observed by some writers on this sub^ 
)ect, that when Gen. Lee was taken prisoner the- 
American army was on no par with the Royal forces ^^ 
but the case was much changed on his return from, 
captivity. He found them improved, and daring 
enough to attack even, the British grenadiers with 
firmness and resolution. Had not this been the case,, 
and Gen. Lee when ordered to attack the rear of the 
Kqyal aimy, seen his men beat back with disgrace^^ 
unwilling to rally and acting with fear and trepida« 
ti<Mi^ his retreat would have been necessary and his^ 
conduct crowned with applause ; but disappointed in. 
this view, the retreat has been generally and,, as we 
think', very justly imputed to himself,, as he could 
not alledge the want of spirit in his troops as ajusti* 
Scation of his conduct. 

In consei^uence of Lee*s conduct on this occasion,^ 
he was put under arrest, and tried^by a court martiai: 
at Brunswick, the 4th of July following^ llie char- 
ges exhibited against him were : 

1st. For disobedience of orders in not attacking; 
the enemy on the 28th of June, agreeable to repeal- 
ed instructions* 

2dly. For misbehavior before the enemy on the 
same day, by making an unnecessary, disorderly and 
shameful retreat. 

Sdly. For disrespect ito the commander in chief 
ria two letters dated the 1st July, and the 28th June* 
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The cbutt met by several adjournment^ tilYtbe^ 
I-Sth of August, when they foun^ ti)^ unfortunatd> 
genera] guilty of the several ch^!»ge& adduced against 
mm and sentenced Mm. to be suspendied ffotn any 
commission in the armies of the IXnitedSlatesi fer 
twelve months ; and this sentence was afterwards con-' 
firmed by Congress. 

He how retired disgusted and disappolitfed to hijir 
estate in Berkely county^ Virginia, where he remained 
living in a stile peculiar to himself, in a house more 
like a barn than a palace. Glass wmdows^afnl plais* 
tering would have been luxurious extravagance^ and^ 
bis furniture consisted4>f a very few necessa-ry artifcles j 
however, he had got a few select valuable auth^^ 
and these enabled him t6 pass away his tlme^ in thiis^ 
obscurity. In the autumn of 1782, he began to* btf 
weary Vith the sameness of his situation ^ and expe^ 
riencing his unfitness for, the management of country^ 
business j he came to a determination to sell bis estate,, 
and procure a little settlement near some 5ea«porti 
town, where he might- learii what the world w^ do- 
ing and enjoy the conversation of maiikind. 
" He, therefore, left Berkley, and came to Bltltimore^ 
where he stayed a week with some old friends, andt 
Aen took his leave lor Philadelphia^ where be took 
lodgings at an- inn — the sign ol the Convest<^e 
Waggofi,^ in Market-streetl After being three ot 
four days in the city, he was seized with afevei^ 
Which cut bim ofF> after an illness of a few days, 2d 
October, 1782. In his la«t struggle, he seemed to 
Kave lost hit senses, and, it is said, that the last 
words he W2^ heard to express were, ** Stand by me^ 
my brav^ grenadier»/* 

^ ** THfe character of general Leb; (says Dr. Gor- 
don) was full of absurdities and qualities of a most 
extraordinary nature. His understanding was greats 
Mb memory capacious, and his fancy brilliant. ^ His 
mind was stored with a variety of knowtedge, which 
hi collected from books,.tconversatiQin» arid travels,; 
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He Wbs a correct and etegant cWssicffl. scfcoUr, iitd 
both wrote and sipoke his native langtmg^ with pro"- 
priety, force and beauty. From these circmhstanc^Sy 
he was, at times, a mo^ agreeable and instructive 
oojnpanion. His temper was naturally sour and. se« 
vere« He was seldom seen to. iaugh» and scaicelf 
• to smile. The history of hijs life is little elfe thaa . 
the history of disputes^ qijarrds and duels, in every 
part of the world. He was vindictive to his eiie« . 
mies. His avarice had no bounds. He never went 
into a public, and seldom into a private house, wheie 
he did not discover jsome marks of ineffable and coa^ 
temptible. meanness. He begrudged the expence of 
a nurse in his last illness, and died in a small, dirty 
room, in the tavern called the Convestogoe waggmi» 
designed chiefly for the accommodation of commoti 
countrymen, attended by no one. but Mr* Qswald^ 
the printer, who had served as an officer under himw 
He was both impious and profane. In his {^nciples^ 
he was not only an infidel, but he was very hostile tQ 
every attribute of the Deity. His morals were ex- 
ceedingly debauched. His manners were rude, part- 
ly from nature, and partly from affectation. His ap- 
petite was so whimsical, as to what he ate and drankt 
that he was at all times, and in most places^ a tro^ 
troublesome gqest. He had been bred to arms from hia 
voiithy and served as lieutenant colonel amongst the 
British, as colonel amongst the Portuguese, and af» 
terwards as aid-de-camp to his Polish majesty^ with 
the rank of major-general.'* 

<* He was extremely useful to the Americana in 
the beginning of the revolution, by inspiring tbiem 
with military ideas, attd a contempt for British tlb* 
cipline and valour. It is difHcult to say, whether 
the active, and useful part he took in the contest^ 
arose from personal resentment against Great BritaiOy 
or from a regard to the liberties of America. Itig 
certain he reprobated the French alliance and repub- 
jiean form of government^ after he retired from tlae 
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Amctixiap^ service. He was in the field, brave in the 
highest degree ; and with all his faults and oddities, 
was beloved by his oificers and soldiers. He was de« 
ycid of prudence, and used to call it a rascally virtue. 
His partiality to dogs was too remarkable not to be 
foenttoned in his character. Two or three of these 
anitnals followed him generally wherever he went. 
When Congress confirmed the sentence of the court 
martial, suspen4irig him for twelve months, he point- 
ed to his dog and exclaimed, " O that I were that 
animal, that 1 might not call man my brother. Two^ 
virtues he possessed in an eminent degree, viz. since^ 
rity and veracity* He was never known to deceive 
or desert a friend ; and he was a stranger to equivo* 
c^ion, even where b\i safety or character were at 
stake. 

We shall conclude this article with the followin|^ 
extract from his last will and testament, which will 
afford our readers some tolerable idea of general 
Lee's religious opinions* '^ I desire most earnestly 
(say« he) that I may not be buried in any church, or 
cfaorch^yard, or within a mile of any presbyterian or 
iiiabaptist m^ting-house ; for, since I have resided 
in this coulntry, I have kept so much bad company^ 
when living, that I do not choose to continue it when 
dead. I recommend my soul to the creator of all 
workls, aiid of all creatures, who must, from his vi*- 
sible attributes, be indifferent to their modes of wor* 
ship or creeds, whether Christians, Mahometans, or 
Jews i whether instilled by'education, or taken up 
by reflection ; whether more or less absurd ; as a 
woik mortal can qo more be answerable for his per* 
aaaskms, notions, or even scepticism in religion, thaa 
for the color of his skin.'' 

LAY, (Benjamin) an Englishman by birth, was 
brought up to the sea, and sailed some years in the 
Vol, lU. No. 20. Aa 
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-W^t'Indm trade. About the year 1710, hemaN 
lied, and settled in Barbadoes ; bat the wretched st^ 
tuation of the poor negroes in that island €o preyed 
upon his benevolent temper, that he thought it his 
duty to bear an open testknony against the • conduct 
of their masters, in all companies, by which means 
he became so unpopular, that he left the i.-Iand in 
disgust, and settled in thb then province of Pennsylva- 
nia. He fixed his home* at Abihgtbh, tea miles from 
Phifedelphia, from whence he made frequent excur- 
sions to the city, and to different pact^of thecoun^ 
try,.'. . ^ 

' At the time of his arrival ih Pennsylvahta^ he 
found many of his brethren, the people called Q.dak> 
ers, had fallen so far from their original principles^ 
as to keep negro slaves. He remonstrated with 
them, both publicly and privately, againist the prac- 
tice ', but frequently with so much indiscreet zeaf, 
as to give great offence. He often disturbed theiir 
public meetings, by Interrupting or opposing theic 
preachers for which he was once carried out of a 
meeting-house, by two or three friends. Upon this 
occasion, he submitted* with patiencev to what he 
deemed a species of persecution.. . He. lay down at 
the door of the meetinghouse, in a shower of raiiH 
till divine, worship was ended;. nor could he be pre^ 
vailed to rise till the whole congregation had passed 
over him in their way to their, respective homes. 
•'To shew his indignation • against the' practice of 
slave keeping, he o&ce carried' a bladder filled with 
blood- into a meeting, and in the presence of a whole 
*€ongregatiori, thrust a s^Vord into it v^hich he had 
coiiiceakd . under his coat, exclaiming at the same 
time, '' Thus shall God shed the blood of those, per- 
sons, who enslave their fellow creatures." The ter* 
ror of this extravagant and uMXf^cted act produced! 
swoonings, in several of the women of the congregsw^ 
^tion. • 
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. He once went into tlie house of a Tiriend in Phila- 
d6l{diia, and found him seated at breakfast^ with 
ht8 family around him. Being asked to sit dowr> 
and breikfast with them, he said, " I>ost thou keep 
slaves in thy bouse?" Upon being answered in the 
aifirmitive, he said, " Then I. will not partake with 
thee, of the fruits of thy unrighteousness." 
- He took great pains to convince a farmer and .his 
wife, in Chester' County, of the iniquity. of keeping 
negro slaves, but to no ; purpose. They not only, 
kept then* riaves, but defended the practice. ' One 
day he went into therr house, and after a short dis- 
course upon Ifbe inhumanity of sepafating children 
from their parents, a circumstance, which frequent- 
ly occurred in the slave trade, he. seized the only 
child of the* family, (a little girl about three years of 
age) and pretended to ruA, dwa:y with her. The 
child cried bitterly, *^ I will he good, I vvill be good," 
and the parents shewed signs of beinc alarmed. Up- . 
on observing this scene,. Mr* iay said, very empha- 
tically, " You see ^nd Jiel now a little ot the distress 
you occasion every day^ by the inhuman practice of 

elave keeping-" * ; 

But ^r. Lay did not Jimit his pious tesiimony 
against the .vice df slave keeping only. He was also 
opposed lottery species oiF extravagance. Upon 
the introduction , of tea, a^ an article of diet, into 
Pefinsylvania, his wife brought home a small quanti- 
ty of it, with a set of*c,ups and saucers. Mr. Lay 
took them from her,.bfOMght.them,to th^ cjty, ^ndj 
from the balcony of the court-house, scattered the 
tea, and broke the cup's and saucers, in the presence 
of some hundred spectators,. deUvering^, at the jsame 
time*, a -striking lecture upoq the folly. of, preferring ^ 
that unwholesome herb, with its expensive appurter 
nances, to the simple and wholesome diet of our 
country. : . 

In 1737, he wrote a small treatise on n^gro slave- 
ry, which he brought to Dr. Fraoklin,, \q Up .printr 
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cd. Upon looking it over, the Doct<lr tobd htmltfiat 
it was not paged ; and that there appeared tabc mi> 
order nor arrangement in it. ** It is no matter, (said 
Mr. Lay) print any part thou pleasest first.^' Thia 
book contained many pious sentiments, and strong 
expressions against negro-slavery; but even the ad* 
dress and skill of Dr, Franklin, were not sufficient 
to connect its different parts together, so as to ren* 
der it an agreeable or useful work. This book it 
in the library of the city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Lay Was extremely attentive to young people* 
He took great pleasure in visiting schools, where ho 
often preached to the youths ; upon which occasions,^ 
he frequently carried religieus books along with him, 
in a basket, and distributed them as prizes amongst 
the scholars. 

He was fond of reading ; and in the prmt we 
have of him, which is to be seen in many houses of 
Philadelphia, he is drawn reading, in the mouth of 
a cave, from the circumstance of his frequenting 
such a retirement, for the sake of privacy and medi* 
tation* The book he appeared most fend of was 
" Try on on Happiness,** and this he generally car* 
lied with him in all his excursions. 

He was a severe enemy to idleness, ins6much^ 
that when he could not employ himself out of doors, 
or when he was tired of reading, he used to spend 
his time in spinning. His common sitting-room was 
hung with skains of thread, spun entirely by him^ 
self, and all his clothes were of his own manufac- 
tory. 

He was kind and compassionate to the poor ; but 
had no pity on common beggars, as he used to say, 
•* there was no man or woman, who was able to go 
abroad to beg, who could nor earn ibur-pence a day» 
and that that sum was enough to keep any persion 
above want or dependance^ in this country. 

He was extremely temperate in his diet, living 
chiefly upon vegetables^ and his drink was pure war 
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ter. Frotb « dor^e of imitating our Saviouv tn ^t^' 
ly thing, he oMd sittemptied to fi^it for £olily4aiy»f 
but this experiment had nearly coat him hia Jiie, He 
was obliged to desist from it, long befoie the exfmi,! 
tion of the fotty days : but the tasting, it was said; 
ao much debilitated his body^ as to accelerale his 
death, which happened at his ownhouse in Abkig*^ 
don, in the year 1760, and in the eightieth year of 
Ms age. 

In reviewhig the history of this extraordinary man^ 
we cannot help absolving him of his weaknesses^ 
when we contemplate his many active virtues. H9 
was the pioneer of that war, which has since beea 
carried on so successfully against the slavery and 
eommerce of the negroes, rerhaps the turbidenc^ 
and severity of his temper we#e necessary to raoM 
the torpor of the human mind, at the period in whidl 
he lived, to this interesting subject The meekMss 
ahd gentleness of Anthony Beneset, who completed, 
what Mr. Lay began, would, prolnibly» have been 
as insufiicient for the work performed bv Mr; t.ay; 
as the humble piety of De Renty, or or Thomas m 
Kempis, would have been to have Kcomplished ibf 
works of the 2eak)us Luthev, or the intrepid John 
Knox, in the sixteenth century* 

LEDYARD, (John) The celebrated America^ 
traveller, was a native either of the East end of Long^ 
Island or Connecticut, which of the two we are Wt 
certain. His father having died whilst he was yet « 
child, the care of his education devolved on his grand- 
father, John Ledyard, Esq. who Mve him a gram- 
matical education at Hartford* When he was about 
eighteen years of age, his grandfather died, in coi»- 
aequence of which, he was left to follow the bent of 
his own inclination. Possessed of a heart breathti^ 
a good will to mankind^ he now turned his attention 
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tfl^ tb&8tttdy: of Idiwijtyl' With thi§ view, he Went. tai 
pauttnotuh wilt§a, < where he ^became «cqaainfted. 
Wth the nanoec^ .^i Jtht InHanti, apd studied, with? 
9ieat/5uocess» thelmeaAsof recomriK^ding hiinself.tg^ 
^heir triendship.. . TiiLi!was fafterward$tof infinite, ^r* 
vice toJhim^ za well i|x jftU.voyiige with the late cple*>. 
^ated capt. Cooky, as an his travels ainopg^ sav0g^, 
l^tiDHS. . ^., . ^: . . ■:'[':.. "• . ,: [. 

His pecuniary circumstances obliged him. to quilt 
(he. college without eompleting. the: usOal courseiof 
academical education;, and now his e^(erpri;3ing ge-^ 
oius began to exert itsdf* Being in want of money- 
to defray the dxpence of a journey to Hertford, b};- 
bad, be built a canoe £0 feet in length and three ioi 
Weadth ; he ^Jso erected a.booth of- willows over her, 
•teni^.to .^Iteri him from the , inclemency of the 
itreifUier, and procyced some djried:veDison for suste-^ 
fidficeJn his intended voyage : thu^ furnished he em<^^ 
barked for Htrtlbid^ He had 140 miles to sail ia 
his <^anoe, in a.rapjd river with which he 'was totally 
j^ttacquainted ; ,bHt i)is deterAiioj^d pjerpe iterance sur- 
mmnted evecy pbslaAle, and be arrived safe at the 
filade of bis des|i9aliQn»fto the* astonishment of ail^ 
inki^, was acquainted ,with t^e .h4zards to which he 
had been exposed, ... 

Yielding to the impulse of his enterprising genius^ 
he soon after, went as a common sailor from New- 
York to London; where he entered corporal of ma-- 
rines, with captain Gook,- then bound, on a voyage 
of discovery, to the north-west coast of America.-— >- 
He Was a favorite with captiain Cook, and was pr^ 
^ent at his tragJcahdeath. 

His friends, having heard nothing of him for ten 
years, had given him up for dead, when they were 
kurprised by a visit from him, inM78l4 At this time, 
he published an account of Cook's voyage. He al* 
fcd offered his services to several merchants, to con- 
duct a trading voyage to the north-west coast of 
America: but, not meeting with encouragementj^hjt 
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explore uukiKiM^n lidiintrier wa^ ^oo gresii to^ufirir 
him to remdin Idti^ inactive. | Hefe^ a strong anxifi* 
ty to pen^trftte the/ Afticirmani continent ih'om tke 
north-western cba^, where h« iiatl< fa!eei:i^ willl eaplSani 
C<^ok^ to tb^ eigt8tbr4i coast, * wi<h iwhich^he was iaIrelH 
dy acquainted. 'Having deterttitned to travcive tins 
vast • continental from the Pacific to the Atlantid 
ocean, he resolved to embark in a vessel, 'which was 
.prepared to 'sail/ on a voyage of <7cm)mencial adfen* 
^ture; to Nootka Sound; and, atcotdingly, expended 
in sea-storesy ihee greater |^rt* of the money widi 
which his^ chi^f< patron and benefactor, ^ Joseph 
\Banks, president of the Royal Society, HadJiberalljr 
*sopp)ied him. ' But the scheme being :frusfrated, bf 
the rapacity of a custom-house officer, who. had 
"ieized and detained the vessel, for'iieasahs/wfaichi on 
legal enquiry, proved to be frivolous, he determined 
to travel over land to Kamtschatka^ from whei^e the 
passage to the, western coast of America is extreme^ 
«]y short; with notimo^e thafi ten^gnineasinhispur^, 
•which was all: he had left. He crossed the-fi^itifth 
Channel, to Ostend,,and proceeded thenice to the 
capital ofiSweden;. from whence^ as it was Winter^ 
he attempted to traverse the golfiof Bothnia/ on the 
jce, in^ order to reach' Kamtschafdcaj thereby, the 
shortest way; 'but, finding, when he came f o the 
middle of the sea, that the water was not frozen^ he 
Teturned' to Stockholm, and taking hii course north- 
-ward, walked into the arctic circle, and, passing 
-found the hedd of the gulpb; descended^ oji its east- 
ei-nside; to. Petersburg^ . 

latere .he wasi soon noticed as a very extr^rdtnaiy 
. persoD. . Without stockings or shoes, and too niuch 
.pofinsrty to provide himself wifh either^ he received 
-»nd. accepted an invitation to dine with the Portti- 
''guese ambassador.. To this in>?itation^ it was proba- 
bly- owifeg', that he was able to obtain the sum of 
^tw«^tf jfuineas^ for a bill on Sk Joseph Banks; wbicb 
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lie duufidly confessed he bud no audiiflrtty to dfiiirt 
-bat which, in comBideration of the bwiness that he 
hkd tinder^aken, and of the progreps that he had 
flaade^ Sir Joseph, he belieyed, would not be un* 
vrtHing tb pajr. To the ambassador's interest it mighC 
also be ow)dg» that he obtained permissicMi to ac»- 
cottipftny a detachment of stores, which the emjpreSa 
hkd brdered to be sent to Yakutz, for the use ot Mr. 
BiHingS) an Englishman^ at that time in her service. 

Thus accommodated, he travelled eastward, 
tiifough Siberia 6000 miles to Yakuts, where he waa 
idndly received by Mr. Billings, whom he remember^ 
€d CO bo^d captain Gx>k's ship, in the situation of 
astronomer's servant, but to whom the empress had 
now' entrusted the. scheme of the northern discover 
rics. * 

From Yakutz, he proceeded to Qczackow, on the 
coast of the Karatscfaatka sea; from whence ht 
meant to have passed over to that peninsula, and to 
hwe embarked on the eastern side, in one of the 
Russian vessels, which trade to the western shorea 
of Aaierica ; but finding that the navi^tion waa 
completely obstructed by the ice, he returned again 
to Yakutz, tb wait for the conclusion of the winter. 

Such was bis situation, when in consequence of 
auspiciotts not hitherto explained, or resentments for 
which no reason is assigned, he was seized in the 
empress's name by two Russian soldiers, who plao* 
ed him in a sledge, and conveying him in the depth 
of winter, through the desarts of the northern Tan»- 
ry, left him at Iwt on the frontiers of the Polish do* 
minions. As they parted, they told him, that if he 
returned to Russia^ he would be hanged. Misery 
and hardships were now become familiar to him. 
Though it is scarcely possible to conceive a human 
being capable of sustamtn^ the accumubited tnisfbf- 
tunes he experienced on this occasiooy yet he brava« 
)y struggled with, and finally surmounted them aU. 

In the midst d poverty, covered withiags^ worn 
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^tit with continual fatigue, exhausted by diseast?^ 
Syithout friends, without credit, unknown, and firli 
"of misery, he found his way ta Koningsburgh — 
There, in the hour of his utmost distress, he resolv- 
ed, 6nce more, to have recourse to hfs old benefac- 
tor, and he luckily found a person m^o was willing^ 
to take his draught for five -guineas on th6 pucsident 
'of the Royal Society. ^ 

With this assistance, he arrived in England, an4 
immediately waited on Sir Joseph Banks, wha tol^ 
him, knowing his temper, that, he believed, he cpuld 
recomrtiend Men to an adventiKre, almost as perilous 
as the one from which he had returned; and thea 
commuiiicate^d to him the wishes of ^he association 
for discovering the inland countries of J\frica'. ; , 

,Mn Ledyard replied, that he had always deter-- 
mined to traverse the continent of Africa, as soon as 
he had explored the interior parts of North America. 
Sir Joseph gave him a letter of introduction, witfii 
which he immediately waited ph Mr. Beaufoy, th^ 
^^cntleman who had the direction of the intended 
iourney. *' Before I had learned from the note," says 
Mr. Beaufoy, " the name and business of my visib- 
br, I was stfuck with the manliness of his person, the 
l^readth of his chest, the openness of his counte^ 
nance, and the inquietude of his eyes, I opened 
the map 6f Africa before him> and tracing a line froni 
Cairo to Senniar^ and from thence westward, in the 
latitude and supposed direction ot the Niger I told 
liim, that was the rout by which I was anxious that 
Africa might, if possible, be explored. He said, he 
should think himself singularly fortunate, to be en- 
trusted with the adventure, I asked him> when he 
would set out? To-morrow morning, was hi«aa* 
>wer/' 

On this grand adventure, Mr. Ledyard left Lon* 
don, June 30th, 1788, and reached Cairo, in Egypt: 
on the T^th of August, frotn whence he transmitted 
such acfiiuhts to his cioiployers; as 'plainly sHcwcd 

Vol. III. No, 20. Bb ^ , 
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lie was a traveller of great p]i>$erYatioQ and refiectKin^ 
<*ndowed with a mind for discovery, and forp[ied for 
atcbievipents of the greatest hardihood and peril. — 
l^e had promised his next communication from Sen- 
ner, about six hundred miles sooth^of Cairo; but^^, 
^eath put an ^d to the hopes that were entertained 
of his projected journey, 

* We shall conclude this short sfcetch, with Mr.. 
Lcdyard's character of the fein^le sex. ** I have 
always remarked, that women, in all countries^' arj& 
civil, obliging, tedder, and humane ;. that they are 
ever iiiclinea to be gay and cheerful > timorous and 
modest; and that thqy do not hesitate,, like men^ to* 
perform a generous action. Not haughty, arrogant^^ 
Dor superciTiQus ; they are full of courtesy, and fond 
of society; niore liable,, in g^nera^,, to err than man^ 
^ut generally niowj virtuous,, and performing more 
good actions than he. To a woman,, either civili^d 
or savage, I never addressed myself, in th^ languagi^ 
of decorum or friendship, without receiving a d^ 
cent and friendly answer— with me% it hath ht^m 
othefwisel 

' *' In wandering over the barren, plains of inhQ^p-^ 
table Denmark, through honest Sweden^ and frozctr 
l.apland» rude and churlish Frisland, unprincipled 
Russia, and the wide-spreading region of the wan*^ 
dering^ TjaLYt^x — ;if hungry,, dry, cold,, wet, or sick^ 
tite woaien have ever been friendly to me, and uni- 
ibrmly so ; and to add to this virtue (so worthy of the 
appellation of benevoletice) their actions have heew 
jjerformed in so free and kind a manner,, that,,, if t 
vinas dry, I drank^ the sweetest draught — and^ if 
hungry, I eat the coarsest morsel,, with a double re- 
fish/' 

We have understood, from a quarter on which we 

can depend, that a number of the MSS. of this ex- 

Jfraordinary person are in the hands of his brother^ 

©r. Isaac Ledyard, the present health officer of the 

feirt of New- York.— Should the Doctor thigk proves 
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toptiblish them, tticy would, hodbubt, be found high- 
1/ interesting arid curious. 

LEMERY, (NtcHpLAs) a celebrated chemist, 
was born November 17, 1645, at* Rouen, jn Nor- 
mandy, of which parliaiuent bis father Was a proc- 
tor, and of the reformed religion. Nicholas, having 
received a suitable education at the place of his 
birth, was put apprentice thete to an apothecary ; 
but, findinjj: that his master knew little of chemistry, 
he left him in 1666, and went to improve himself ih 
that art at Paris ; th^re he stayed but two months, 
^^d then proceeded to tr^tvel through France, in 
quest of soaie niaster of abilities. In this resolution 
fee went to Montpelier, where he. continued three 
year^ with Mr. Vcrnant, an apothecary, who gave 
him an opportunity of performing several cj^emic'al 
operations, and of reading lectures, afco, to some of 
bis scholars. These lectures were very useful to 
him, and he made such advances in chemistr)}, that, 
in a little time, he drew all the professors of physic, 
9s well as other curious persons^ at Montpelier, to 
hear him ; leaving, always, some new discoveries to 
iistruct and entertain the nipst aWe aniong ibem,— * 
fThis raised his reputation. so high, that he practised 
physic in that university, without a, dpqt,or*s degree. 
Returning to Paris, he at length, provided himself 
With a laboratory of his own^ and might have been, 
made a doQtor of physic, bijit he chpse ta be an apo- 
thecary, on account* of"lTis attacbnxent to chemistry,^ 
in which he opened public lectures,^,and had so great;, 
an affluence or scholars, that he had scaree room to 
pcrfortn his operations. He n6v% fi^^nd, out: some 
^emical secrets, which he sdld to ^ood profit- But^^ 
m 1681, his life began to be dy;J^?be|; on account^ 
Qf hi? religipn,^and he received,* oiNclgFiB^ t^ quit his ,^ 
«ii»ploy. In 1683, he crossed^^tSTe sea to England^^ 
ygk^tS^ he vfasweU received by Qbarles II. whftgaY^ 
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him gteat encouragement Yet, as the face* of' the. 
public affairs there appeared no more promising of, 
guiet than in France, he resolved to return th,ither.^ 
He now took the doctor'aidcgriee.^t Caen; and rc-^1 
pairing to Paris, had a great deal of business fpr^ a 
while, but did not find that tranquillity he desired .-i— 
At last, the edict of Nantz being revoked in 1685, 
he was forbid tp practise his profession, as well as 
other protestants. ' At length, he sunk under the 
persecution,nnd entered into the Romish chuK:h,in the ; 
neginning of 1686, This change procured him a 
full right to practise physic ; and what with his pu- 
pils, his patients, and the sale of^ bif chemical se- 
<jrets, he made considerable gains. 

Upon the revivat of the Royal Academy of Sci*, 
^nces, ill 1699, he was made an associate iShemist, 
and became a pensionary^ fa 1J715, June 12^ he^ 
died, at the age of seventy. He published, l^t. 
" AGourse of Chemistry." ed. "An Universal 
Pharmacopoeia." 3d. ** An Universal Treatise oC 
Prugs/' And, 4th. " A Treatise of Antimony ; con^, 
' l^ining the chemical Analysis of that Mineral.'/- 

LEO X. Pope of. Rom^, was desqcndecj from, 
the ancient family of the Medicei, and was called: 
John de Afedicis. He was born in Florenceiin 1475,- 
and instructed in Greek and Latin literature by the\ 
best masters.. At eleven years of age, he was made 
atn archbishop, by Lewis XI, of France; and, at 
fourteen, a cardinal, by pope Innocent VlII. The* 
Medicei being overthrown, and driven frQm Flo- 
rence by Charles^ IX. of l^rance, he spent many^ 
years in exile ; but returning to Rome in 1503, he 
found great favor with J-ulius II; Some years after, 
he was^ invested, with the dignity of legate by that 
pope, ancf^ was in that, quality in the army which, 
was defeated by the French near Ravenna, in 1512.. 
l^qwas taken prisoner, and, during his captivity, i§,^ 
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f^M' to have made a wonderful experiment of the as-^ 
pendancy which superstition has over the minds of the 
spldiers, who, when they had overcome him, shew- 
ed him sp much venefration, that they asked his par- 
don for gaining the victory, besought him to give, 
them absolution for it^ and promised nevento bear 
acms against the Pope. He was raised to the pontic 
iicat^ M^Tch IJ, 15,13, wh^n he was no more than 
thirty-seven. Having been educated by preceptors 
who .hiad taaight him perfectly the belies lettires, he 
laved and protected men of wit and learning. The 
literati, as well as professors of arts and sciences, of 
"V^hat religion or country they may be, ought to re- 
fiQCt upon this, pope's memory with gratitude. He 
was a lover and patronizer of learned men, and 
learning; he spared neither care nor expence in re-, 
covering Ike manu^cr^ts. of th^ ;^ncients, and iix 
procuring good editions of them 3 and he equally fa- 
voured airts and scieBces, he^^g himself a man of 
^ste. ^ 

But, the most niemorable particular relating to 
this pope was, his very undesignedly giving birth to 
the Reformation, Leo being of a rich, and; powerful 
^mily, and withal of a high and magnificent spirit, 
entertained ah idea of building the sumptuous church 
qf* St. Peter, which was begun by Juliu^ II. and re- 
quired large sum^ to finish. The treasure of the 
apostolic ehamber was exhausted, and the pope .was 
so far fron> being enriched by his femily, that. h^ 'had 
<jctotKiGted large debts before his advancement to the 
poniffifcatej which he had increased by his profuse 
manh^i: of hying since. Finding himself, therefore, 
in- no condition to bbar the charges of such an edi- 
fice, he was forced to have recourse to extraordinary 
methods, Leo, therefore, in 1517, published gene- 
ral indulgences throughout Europe, in favor of those 
wHo would contribute any thing to the building of 
St. Peter's, and set persons in each country to preach 
^,em up, and to receiye money for that purpose. In 
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Gcrmafty, the DdraitwcanS were preferred to tlie Au- 
gustine fiiars, who had hitherto been employed ift 
that office; and this, together with the bare-faced,^ 
mercenary manner of doing it, provoked Martin Lu* 
ther, who was of the orderof St* Augustii^e, to priach 
9gainst them. And thas the reformation began ; iifor* 
could alt the bulls of Leo and his successors against^ 
Luther and his adherents^, nor all the Various policy 
of the court of Rome, stop its progress. Leo died,/ 
Dec. 2, iSSl, ifi the forty-fourth year of his age, and 
ninth of his pontificate. Some think'his death was. 
occasioned by poison. Several of his letters ire pre- 
served by various authors, besides the sixteen books 
written in his name by his secretary B^mba^> an4; 
]printed in the ^prks of that cardinal. 

LINNi£US, iCuJi^ Ji, E 5 de) the father of modem*, 
^botany, was the son of a Swedish divine, and bom^ 
May 24, 1707, atKoeshuIt, in the province of Smajp 
Jand, in Sweden, of which place his fether had the- 
care when his son. was born, but was, soon after, pre- 
ferred to the living of Stenbrihult,. in the same pro- 
viqce, where dying, in 1748, a,t the age of seventy,, 
he was succeeded in his eyre by another son. In 
1717, young Linnaeus was sent to school at Mexsio, 
where,. ^as his opportunities were enlarged, his pro- 
gress 10 all his favourite pursuits was proportionably , 
extended^ At this early period, be paid attention to. 
other branches of natural history, particularly to the. 
knowledge of insects, in which he made a, great 
proficiency. The first part of his academical educa-r 
tion Linnafeus received under professor Stobsces, a!t 
Lund, in Scania, who favored his inclinations to th^. 
study of natural history. 

This eminent man, whose talents enabled him t*^ * 
reform the whole science of natural history, accu?. 
mulated, very early in life, some of the highest ho?. 
nors that await the most successful proficients in iffit^ 
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<licaJ[ science, aloce vre find that h^ was made pro 
Fes.spr of physic and botany, in the untVersity of Up- 
^^ at the age of thirty^foqr j and, six years after- 
wards^ physician to his sovereign, kinjg Adolphui, 
who, in the year 1753, honbred him still ftuther, by 
creating him, koight of the order of the Polar Star^-4- 
His honors did nc« terminate here, for^ in 1757, he 
waa ennobled; and, in 1776, the king of Sweden 
accepted the resignation of his office, and rewarded 
his declining years, by doubling Us pension, and a 
liberal donation of landed piopeirty, settled on him 
and his family. 

Linnseus had made many tours. He traversed 
what is called the Lapland Desert, a tract of territo* 
ry destitute of viHages, cdtivation, or any convent* 
ence,, and inhabited only by a few straggling people. 
In this district, he ascended a noted mountain call* 
cd the Wallevary, ^From hence, he crossed the 
Lapland Alps rn^tj Fimnark, and traversed the shores 
of the North Sea,, as far as Saltero^ His journies 
from Lal^ and Pitba, on the Bothnian gulph, to the 
North Shore, were made on foot, while he w^s at- 
tended by two Laplanders, one his interpreter, and 
the other his guide. In this journey, he was wont 
to sleep under the boat with which they forded the 
yivers, as a defence against the r^in and the gnats^ 
which, in the Lapland summer, are not less teizing 
than in the torrid' zone. In descending one of these 
rivers, he narrowly escaped perishing by the Qver- 
setting of the boat, and lost many of the natural 
productions which he had collected. In short, he 
suffered incredible fatigues' and hardships, in climb- 
ing precipice^ passing rivers in miserable boats, suf- 
fering repeated vicissitudes of extreme heat and cold, 
and, not unfrequently, hunger and thirst. He. visit- 
ed and examined several mines in Sweden, where he 
formed his first sketch of his system of mineralogy^ 
iFvhiich appeared in the early editions of the " Syster 
ipa Natur?^** but was not exemplified till 176S* 
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He was sent, with Several other nUtCiralJistd, 1^ 
the governor of Dalekarlia, into that province, tl> 
investigate its natural productions. After accom* 
plishing ^ the purpose of this expedition, he resided 
?5ome time in the capital of Dalekarlia, where he 
taught mineralogy and the doci mastic art, and prac- 
tised physic. He travelled over many other parts of 
Denmark and Germany, and fixed in Holland, wherfe 
he chiefly resided until his return to Stockholm.-^ 
Having been honored with a gold medal by the roy- 
al academy of sciences at Stockholm, for a paper oa 
the subject of promoting agriculture and all branch* 
es of rural ceconomy } and having likewise obtained 
a premium from the imperial academy of sciences 
at Petersburg^ for a paper relative to the doctrine of 
the sexes Qt plants^ he died Jan. 11^ 177S, aged 
seventy-one. 

' LIVIUS, (Titus) the best of the Roman Histd^ 
rians, was born at Patavium, or Padua. He sprung 
froiti an illustrious family, which had given several 
Consuls to Rome, yet was himself the most illustri- 
ous person of his family. We know but few cir- 
cumstances of his life, nbtie of the ancients having 
left any thing about it • and so reserved was he, witn 
regard to himself, that we should be ^j& nluch at a 
loss to determine the time his history was written in, 
if it were not for one passage, which accidentally 
escaped him. He tells us there, that ** that the teoi- 
pie of Janus had been twice shut since the reign o^ 
Numa, once in the consulship of Manlius, after the 
first Punic war was ended, and again in his owa 
time, by Augustus Caesar, after the battle of Acti- 
um." Now, as^the temple of Janus was thrice shut 
by Augustus, and a second time in the year of Rome 
780, Livius itiust have been employed upon writing 
his history between that year and the battle of Acti- 

. um. It appears, however, from hence, that he ^petSife 
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Bent tvffei^y yaans-upon k, since he carricdi it.over to 
feeyood 740. . He wa$ then corsie to Rome, wher«i ^ 
bie long fesi<led ; and some have supposed, for thero 
is not wy proof of it, that he was known to Augus- 
tus Wbre^ by some philosophical dialogues which 
ibe had dedicated to him: 

tie osed to read part of his history, while be was 
tOHapir^ng k, to Macsnas aod Augustus, and the 
iittter ironceived so high an opinion of him, that he 
, pitched upon him to .supcrinjtend the education of 
bis gfagfid-fiom, Claudius, who was afterwards empc* 
nw. Afttr the deatfi of Aufjustus, he returned to 
1^ pI^Qc of his birth, where be was received witk 
fill imaginable honor and. reaped:, and there be died 
in the faurth year of the reign of Tiberias, aged' 
tjboye ^evesty^ Some say, .he died on the ^ame day 
with Ovid: it is certain that be died the same- year* 
Scarce asy man was ever more honored, alive as well 
fts dead, tban this historian^ 

His history, like other .^eai: works of antiquity^ 
IS tuansmittcd down to ds exceedingly mutilated and 
imperfect His books were originally an hundred 
•nd forty-two, of which are ex»tant only thirty-6ve. 

Though we know oiothing of Li vy*s family, yeet„ 
we learn from Qtuintilian, that he had a son, to whpni 
he addressed some exceHent :pi?ecept8 iii rhetoric.-^ 
An ancient inscription speaks also of one of his 
daughters, named Livia ^narta, the same, perhaps, 
that espottsftd the orator Lucius Magius, whom Se- 
neca mentions, Avd observes, that the applauses he 
uaiuiliy receiveil from the publtc, in his harangues^ 
were not so much on. his own account, \as for lh$ 
sake of hisiather4n-taw, /. 

UyiNGSTON,(Wi;.LiAM L. L. p.) late govern* 
or of the state of New-Jersey, was descended from 
a respectable family in the state of New- York. 
He was, by nature, blessed with a genius and ta- 
VoL.IIL No. 20. Co .,„,_., Google 
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knts far superior to the common leveL His mind 
was great and comprehensive ; his imagination brilli- 
ant, refined and elegant ; and his memory strong and 
retentive. Those natural endowments were carfy po- 
lished by the best education our infant country could, 
at that time» aflford , and all these advantages were 
afterwards improved by a long and close application 
to reading and study, which rendered him eminent 
in his profession i and his fame, as a writer, both iq 
prose and verse, was great, not only in America, but 
also in Europe. He was remarkable, from his youth, 
for plainness and simplicity in his dressandmanners« 
The spletfddr of. e(|uipaee, pomp, and show, as he 
never assumed it himself, so, neither did he admire 
it in others. He was an excellent classical scholar, 
intimately acquainted with the most celebrated writ* 
ers of the last and present age ^ was a great admirer 
of the fine arts, and sacrificed much to the muses.—' 
His writings are fraught with the evidences of a 
strong mind, an accurate judgment, a refined taste, 
and extensive knowledge. His learned accomplish- 
ments, striking sentiments, to|[ether with his classi- 
cal elegance of stile, entitle him to rank among the 
first of our modem writers. In that species of writ- 
ing called Satire, none have equalled him in this 
counti-y, and few have surpassed him in any other. 
: He early embarked in the cause ot civil and reli* 
gious liberty ; and his pen was diligently and zealous* 
Jy employed in its defence. When Great Britain in- 
mnged our rights by the slampt act^ the revenue act 
and afterwards exerted herself to accomplish her pur- 
pose by the sword, he became a warm advocate fot 
the American side of the question. The keenness 
and severity of his political writings exceedingly 
exasperated the enemy, and soon distinguished him 
as an object of their peculiar hatred and revenge. 
They were no less important in supporting, encoura- 
ging, and comforting the Americans, exciting that 
sjMrit cl enthusiasm for liberty, which caused them' to 
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nrdfkto tbe high places of the field fbr ks defence. 
It is probable his pen contributed not a little to the 
inspiring of the militia of New- Jersey, with that rea- 
diness to turn out upon alarms, and that firmnesst 
perseverance and bravery fdr which they were so re- 
markable during the war. 

His great abilities, his uniform and zealous attach* 
ment to the liberties of America, induced the legis* 
lature of the state of New Jersey, to elect him as 
their governor at an early period of the Revolution* 
His integrity, his republican virtue, his diligence^ 
faithfulness and punctuality in the discharge of the 
duties of his exalted station, secured to him the dig- 
nity of being annually chosen the first magistrate of 
that state for a series of years, and no doubt, had his 
life been spared, the wisdom of the legislature would 
have continued him for many, years. longer/ ia. that 
station. 

He was often appointed by ther people- to repre* 
tent them in conventions and congresses* He was- 
also a delegate in the general convention,, whichr 
framed the federal constitution^.andyat all times^ he 
did honor to his appointment, . by performing his pari 
with judgment, actity and abUity*^ 

Governor Livingston was a* man of bflexible up- 
Tightness and^the strictest honesty ^ap eminent exam^ 
pie of virtue in his life and^ oMversation^^ as. well as> 
nxed.and^ unshaken in the priaQiples of qhristianitvv 
His religion partook, not in the least of any deistic'al 
complexion, which is too^prevalent among the greait 
in our day :: but after the fullest investigation of the 
subject, he rested in the certain coniHOtion^ of the 
divinity of Christianity. He obeyed its precepts, and 
experienced its powers. His religion was equally 
free from enthusiasm and superstition on the one 
hand, and from bigotry on the othen Creeds and- 
standards of orthodoxy, the inventions of fallible rtien,^, 
as frequently employed, were not held by him in thcr 
highest estimation. He deemed it proper, foi^ everf^ 
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l»Tty of chrifllans to pobliah the sense wliereiif diejr 
understood tfa? scriptures, for the instruction of their 
adherents aj^d posterity, and for the information of 
each other, that thejr- might know, irrherein. they 
agfreed, or wherein thej differed. B»t fawnan sys^ 
terns being often, improved for ihe destruction of cba*- 
rity, and the promotion of bigotry and party spirit, 
the adopting or subscrtbtng of them as enjoined hf 
many churches did not meet the approbation of his 
mind. 1 be imaginary divine fight of the forms of 
ecclesiastical government, of modes, rites and cere^ 
monies, which have divided and marred the christimt. 
eburcb, he sincerely despised. The growing liberaJh- 
ty of mind and the encr easing charity he perceived 
among the American churches of different deaoml^ 
nations, be used often to speak of with pleasnre. 

l!iot to enlarge upon the character erf" thi# great 
man, let it suffice to say, that his genius was ex4ai^ 
«ive and vartows ; his accomplishments distinginshed 
and shining, his religion without superstition and 
bigotry, and his political principles purely republican. 
The state beheld in him ^n eminent eiiarople of in^ 
dustry gnd psconomy. lie was just without rigour ; 
merciful without partiality and great without pride, 
From the time of his elevalion to the fij?st magistracy 
in 1779, to the time of his death in 1790, be continue 
ed to hold that station without interruption, and on. 
account of his. many and truly illustrious virtues died 
greatly regretted not only by his family and friends,, 
but also by the community at large^ 

William Livingston, Esq. a son of this excellent 
personage has lately issued prcpotval for printing by 
subscription, Biographical sketches and memoirs,, 
together with the miscellaneous writings of bis father 
in prose and verse. 

When we consider the high estimation in which 
the works of this gentleman were deservedly held 
by the community, we congralulffte our fellow citi- 
zens on the prospect of their speedily being gratified 
with so valuable a publication. 
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IjOCRE, (John) was descended of a genteel fe- 
mily in Somersetshire, born at Wrington, near Bristol, 
m 1*32, bred up with ^reat strictness m his infancy^ 
ai^ then mm to Westminster school. He nee he 
became student of Christ Church in Oxford, in 
1651, where he made a distinguished figure in polite 
literature: and> having taken both his degrees in arts 
in 16&5 and 1658, he entered on the line of physic] 
went through the usual courses preparatory to the 
practice, and got some business in the profession at 
Oxford. But his constitution not being able to be» 
much fatigue of this sort^ he gladly embraced an of- 
fer that was made to him, of going abroad, in quali^ 
ty of secretary to Sir William Swan, who was ap^ 
pointed envoy to the elector of Brandenburg, and 
some other German princes, in 1664v 
> This employ continuing only for a year, he return- 
f td to Oxford, and was prosecuting his medical stu- 
dies there, when an accident brought him acquaint- 
ed with lord Ashley^ in 1666, who had a great opi- 
nion of Locke's skill in physic 5 but, upon a farther 
acquaintance, regarded this as the least of his qua- 
lifications. He advised him to turn his thoughts ana* 
tber way, and would -not suffer him t6 practise phy- 
sic out of his house, except among some of his par- 
ticular friends. He urged him to apply himself to 
the study of political subjects^ both ecclesiastical 
,and civil. This advice proved very agreeable to 
Locke's temper, and he quickly made so considera- 
ble a progress in it, that he was consulted by his pa- 
tron upon all occasions, who likewise ifttroduced him 
into the acquaintance of the duke of Buckingham, 
the eail of Hallifax, and some other of the most cmi- 
»ent persons at that time. 

He bad conceived ah early disgust against the me- 

^ lliod of Aristotle, and had a particular aversion to 

the scholastic disputations* In this dis{>osirion, hfc 

-read Des Cartel's philosophy with pleasure^ but up^ 

■on mature considerations, finding it wanted a proper 
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groundwork in experiments, he resolved to attempt 
something in that way. Accwdingly, having now» 
got some leisure^ be began to form the plan of hi» 
^ £6say on Human Understanding/' in 1671 ; but 
was hindered from making any great progress in it, 
by other employments in the service of his patron, , 
who, being created earl of Shaftesbury, and made 
lord chancellor the following year, appointed him ^e« 
cretary of the presentations.. He held this place till 
November 1&73, when the great seal being taken 
firom his masten, the secretary, who was privy to bis 
most secret a&irs, fell into disgrace also, and after* 
wards assisted in some pieces the earl procured to be 
published, to excite the nation to watch the Roman 
Catholics, and oppo^ their designs.« However, his 
lordship being still resident at the board of trade, 
Locke also continued in bta post of secretary to a 
commission from that board,, which had been given 
him by his master in June this year, and was worth 
6001. per annum, »d enjoyed it till December 1674,, 
vhen the commission was dissolved. 

February 6tb, Ihis year>. he took his bachelor's de?- 
gree in physic at Oxfoid ;. and the following summer 
went to MontpeUer, being inclinable to a consumpr- 
tion* In 1677, having left MontpeIier> he wroto 
from Paris to Dr, Mapletoft,. a learned physician^^ 
and professor at Gre^am College, intimating; that^ 
in case of a vacancy by Dr. Sydenham's marriage^, 
be should be glad to succeed him. 

He continued abroad till he was sent for by the 
earl of Shattesbury, in 1679, when his lordship was 
made president pf Sir William Temple's council > 
but, being again disgraced and imprisoned in less 
than half a year, he had no opportunity of serving 
his client, who, however, remained firmly attached 
to him ; and when he fled into Holland, to avoid a 
prosecution for high treason, in 1682, he was ioU 
lowed by our author, who found it necessary, for his 
own safety, to continue abroad* after his patron!sL 
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ileatli, witli xfiihottt Tie was mucli suspected oF being 
a confederate. On this account, he was removed 
from his student's place at Christ Church, in 1684, 
by a sheriff's order from king Charles 11. as visitor 
of the college. Locke thought this proceeding very 
injuriouSy arid, on his return to England, after the 
Reyoiution, put in his claim to the studentship ; but, 

' that society rejecting his pretensions, he declined the 
offer of being admitted a supernumerary student. Itt 
the same spirit, when he was offered a pardon from 
James II. in 1685, by Sir William Penn, who had 
known him at college, he rejected it, alledging, that, 
being guilty of no crime, he had no occasion for a 

\ pardon. In May this year, the English envoy at the 
JHague demanded him to be delivered up by the 
States General, on suspicion of being concerned m 

* the duke of Monmouth's invasbn. Hereupon, he 
lay concealed near twelve months, during which, he 
spent his time ki writing books, and chiefly his 
** Essay on Human Understanding." Towards the' 
end 01 1Q86^ the just-mentioned 'suspicion being 
blown over, he appeared again in public. In 1697, 
he formed a weekly assembly at Amsterdam, with 
Limboreh, Le Clerc, and others, for holding confer* 
ences upon subjects of learning ; and about the end 
of the year, finished his great work, the " Essay/* 
after upwards of nin^ years spent upon it. 

Having returned to England, February 1689, the 
place of commissioner of appeals, worth 2001. a year, 
was procured for him by lord Mordaunt. About 
the same time, he was offered to go abroad in a pub^ 
lie character, and it was left to his choice, whether 
he would be envoy at the court of the emperor, that 
of the elector of Braedenburg, or any other, where 
be thought the air most suitable to him ; but he wav* 
ed all these, on account of the infirm state of his 
health, which disposed him gladly to accept another 
offer, that was made by Sir Francis Masham and his 

lady^ of an apartment at their country-seat at Qatesi, 
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in Esiex, about twenty-live miles from hc^ndqn^ 
Hence he was made a commis^oner of trade and 
plantations^ in 1695, which, engaged him in t^e im.^ 
ipediate business of the state ; and^ with regard to 
the charchy he published a treatise the same year^ 
to promote the scheme which William bad much ^ 
heart, of a comprehension with the dissentersv*^ 
This, however, drew him into one controversy. wWch 
was scarely ended when be entered into an<^th.er, m 
defenc? uf his Essay, which held till 1698 ; swe ^f^ 
ter which, the asthma, his constitutional disorder, 
increasing with his years, b^gan to' subdue hiin ; and 
be became so infirm, that, in 1700, he resigned faiii 
seal at the board of trade, because he cqi4d hd 
longer bear the air of London, suiBcient for a regih- 
kr attendance upon it. He died October 28^ 170^ 
in the seventy-third year of his age. His body wm 
interred in the church of Oates^ where there is a den 
cent monument erected to his memory, with a \Mm 
inscri|}tion, written by himself. 
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LONGINUS, (DioKYSius) a Grecian, and pro- 
bably an Athenian, though some authors fancy him 
a Syrian. His fatber*s name is entirely unknown ; 
by his mother, Trontonis, he was allied to Plutarch. 
We are also at a loss for the employment ot his pa- 
rents, their station in life, and the begintiing of his 
education ; but we are informed from a fragment of 
bis, that his youth was spent in travelling with them^ 
which gave him an opportunity to increase his know- 
ledge and impM'ove his mind. The travels of Longt- 
nus ended with his arrival at Athens, where he fix- 
ed his residence. Here he pursued the studies of 
humanity and philosophy with the greatest applica- 
tion. Here he published his ** Tre^atise on the Sub- 
lime," whi* . raised his reputation to such a height, 
a^s no critic., either before or sinc^, could ever reach* 
His con tern oraries there had so great an opinion of 
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hh judgment and ta«te, that they appoTnled him so- 
vereign judge of all aathorsy and every thirrg was re- 
ceived or rejected by the p«biic> according to the 
dedflion of Longiftus, ■ .: . 

His stay at Athens seems to -have been of lonj 
continuance; and, whilst he taught here, he had^ 
aiiBOngst others, the famous Porphyry for his pupiL-^ 
The system of philosophy which he went upon, was 
the academic, for whose founder (Plato) he had so 
great. a veneration, that be celebrated, the anniversa- 
ry of his birth with the highest solemnity* . Bur> it 
was his misfof tunc to be blown from the icontempla- 
tive shades of Athens, to n^ix in more active aCenes. 
2enobia> qweeiS of the east, prevailed upon hfm to 
undertake the education of hcrsons. Thisqueen being 
then at war with the emperor Anielian > waa defeat- 
ed by him, near Antioch, and compelled to retire to 
iier fortified capital, Palniyta* The emperxDr sent her 
a written siin;imQ^s to surrender;, to which she re- 
turned an answer^ drawn by Longinnsj which rais- 
ed his bigliest indignation; The emperor exerted 
every effort^ and the Palmyreans were at length 
obliged to open their gales, and receive the bonquer- 
or. The queen, and' Longinus endeavoured to fly in- 
to Persia; but were overtaken and made prisoners^ as 
they were crossing the Euphrates. When the cap- 
tive queen was brought before the emperor, her spi- 
rits sunjcj she laid the blame of her conduct on her 
eounsellgrs, and fixed the odium of the affronting 
•letter on its true author. This was no soonier heard> 
than Aurelian^ who was hefo enough to conquer, 
but not to forgive, poured all his vengeance on the 
head of Longinus. He was carried away to imme- 
diate execution^ amidst the generous condolence of 
those 'Who knew his m^rlt. ^ , * 

The writings of Longinus were nnaaerous, some 
on philosophical, but the greatest pal ,f,on .critical 
subjects. . • t 
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LOMONOZQF, a Celebrated Russian poet, the 
-great refiner of his native tongue, was the son of a 
person who trafficked in fish, at Kblmogori ; he was 
born in 1711, and was fortunately taught to read, a 
rare Instance for a person of so low a station in 
Russia. His natural genius for poetry was first kin- 
dled by thi perusal of the Song of Solomon, done 
into verse by Polotski, whose rude compositions, 
perhaps scarcely superior to our version of the psalms 
by Sternbold and Hopkins, inspired him with such 
jan irresistible passion for the muses, that he fled 
from his fatfeer, who was desirous of compelling 
him- to marry, and took refuge in the Kaikonospaski 
monastery at Moscow j there he had an opportunity 
of indulging his taste for letters, and of studying the 
Greek and Latin languages. In this ,seminary, he 
made so considetable a progress in poKte literature, 
as to be Jioticed and employed by the Imperial Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences* In 1736, he was sent, 
at the ekpence of that society, to the university of 
Marburgh, in Hesse Cassel, where he became a 
scholar of the celebrated Christian Wolf, under 
whom he studied universal grammar, rhetoric, and 
philosophy. He continued at Marburgh four years, 
during which timci ^^ applied himself, with indefa*- 
tigable diligence, to chemistry, v^hich he afterwards 
pursued, with still greater success, under the famouis 
Henkel, at Freyberg in .Saxony. In 1741, he re- 
turned into Russia: was chosen, in 1742, adjunct 
to the Imperial Academy ; and, in the ensuing year^ 
member of that society, and professor of chemistry.-*— 
Ill 1760, he was appointed inspector of the sen^aa* 
ry, then annexed to the academy ; in 1764, he .was 
-gratified by the late empress with the title of coun* 
sellor of state ; and died April 4, that year, in the 
iifty-fourth y<?ar. of his age. Lomonozof excelled int 
various kinds of composition ; but his chief merits 
by which he bears the first rank among the Russiai^ 
writers, is derived froniihis poetical compositions^ 
the finest of which are his odes. >- t ' 
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LOUIS X?I. (His Most CHRisTiAti M:ajes^ 
tyJ was grandson' of Louis XV. and third' son of 
the dauphin of France, by Maria Josepha, the prin- 
cess royal of Saxony. Louis was born the 23d of 
August 1754. His two elder brothers dying, vizr. 
the duke of Agueseau, in Sept, 1754, and the duke 
of Burgundy in 1761, paved the way for him* to suc- 
ceed to the throne.. His father, the dauphin died at 
Fontafnbleau the 20th of December J765, and hi& ' 
mother in 1767. They had both paid the greatest 
attention^to the education of their children, and had 
strongly instilled into the mind of Louis a profouncT 
reverence for the religion of his country/ On his 
father's death he took the title of dauphin of France ; 
and, April T6y 1770; he esponsed Marie-Antoinette,.. 
firch-duchessof Austria, sister of the late emperor of 
Germany^ Joseph Leopold^ Louis XV. d^^i'ng in 
May 1774, his grandson succeeded- biro, and inime-r 
diately received the usual homage of the princes and 
princesses of the blood. He was crowned the next; 
year at Rheims. 

One of the first steps of Louis was torecalTthe- 
parliaments, banished by his predecessors.. He gave- 
the administration of the fi.nances to tlte cel'ebrated 
Turgot, whose fertile genrus led'hirti to^aggxandize 
. commerce,, by the aid of liberty and iodostry. This- 
great man proceeded rigorously in the work of refor- 
mation ; but his foes became so hunietuus,, that he 
was compelled tx> retire. -^ 

While Louis was endeavoring^to" restore th^ state 
of his own country, the circumstances-of'a neighbor- 
xn'g nation led him aside fram thiose* path s^ of peace^ 
in which albne a- monarch can relieve the distresses 
of his subjects. The king o^ Great' Britain had 
"unfortunately engaged lira contesr with tis Ame- 
lican colonies; the hatred which Itad long suB- 
' sisted between the twa nation^,, rndaced Louts ta> 
send help to the revolted subjects of England ; art 
Jlr&t privately, but soon after the Amcricah cfon^re^* 
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asserted their indepcndeiice, Louis received their 
embassadors openly, became a principal in the war,. 
and by the aid of his iirms^ contributed greatly to 
wards th6 emancipation of America front the domia- 
icn of England • 

Repeated acts of the king shew his good intentions^ 
and sincere endeavours to do what he thought right j^ 
but many other circumstances strongly tend to prove 
he was unhappily surrounded by evil counsellors^. 
iThe deranged state of the finances led Louis to con- 
voke in 1789 the members composing the States- 
General^ (notables,) and they having made a conside- 
rable progress in the new constitution,, the king,, on 
the 4th of February 1790, repaired tp their hall, and 
there solemnly engaged to love,.*maintaiu, and defend 
the constitution. He again renewed his oath on the 
i4th of July, being the first anniversary of the revo- 
lution, and in Apiil 1791, notified to foreign powers: 
bis having taken that oath. Yet on the 21st of June 
following^ the powerful influence of his ijl advisers 
appeared, by the private and precipitate departure of 
the king and queen ; the king leaving behind hitp a 
paper, protesting against all that he had acceded and 
aworn to. His being stopped and brought back, are 
incidents well known*, Louis finding further evasion^ 
would be of no avail, on the 13th of September, by 
letter to the National Assembly^ accepted the vvhole 
of the new constitution, and the next day came to 
the said assembly and agaijn swore to support and d^ 
fend it. 

Louis was now deprived, it is true, of many af the 
powers possesed by his ancestors, but he still retained 
great prerogatives, and an income fixed on him for 
the cxpences of his household, far exceeding what 
is aUowed to the king of Great Britain for the wholfs^ 
charge of his civil list. 

Mean time, the family of the monarch were ex-- 
erting themselves, in every part of Europe, to raise 
enemies to the French nation. Monsieur^ and the 
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Count d'Artois,. assisted by the well-known Calonne, 
fornied a plan to recover the lost power of the nao?? 
narch^ by force of' arms. How tar the king was 
.privy to, orxoncerneU in these intrigued, has not yet 
clearly appeared jbutj Kis employiilg his income to 
secure an influence ixi the constituept and second as- 
semblies, is too wellestablished to be doubted. 

The preparations ix^ade by the combined powers, 
to enter France, and the undue Jnfluence which th^ 
king appeared to have gained in tHe national assem* 
bly, raised the spirit of the republican party^ 
and the second revolution of the 10th of Augusj 
was the consequence, which threw Louis down from 
the throne, and brought on bis unhappy execution. '[ 

Having already traced at considerable length the 
circuoifilances which conduced to this catastrophe in 
the account we have given of his queen A^toi- 
HETTE, it will be unnecessary to repeat them here. 
Our readers will, therefore, please to turn back to ' 
that article. 

The convention having determined to try Louis ; 
in the evening session of the 10th of Dec. 1792^ 
Lindes, chairman of the committee appointed to 
draw up the act setting forth the charges against him^ 
presjented by way of a. preliminary report an historical 
recital of his conduct since the commencement of 
the revolution. ' The act of accusation itself, however, 
pot being ready, the assembly adjourned, till the next 
morning, at eight. o'clock. The morning of the next 
day was consecrated to the discussion of this act, and 
the manner in which the questions were to be asked ; 
it was resolved that iio series of particular questions 
should be "put ; but Jthat the act of accusation should 
be divided into as many articles as it exhibited charg- 
es, to each of which the accused should be pbliged 
to answer. 

Th€ national assembly having almost unanimously 
voted Louis guilty ; on Wednesday the 16th of Ja- 
jiuary 1793, the appeal nominal commenced op the 
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question of the punishment to be inflicted on Louis Ca~ 

Eet,and lasted for twenty-four hours, most of the mem- 
ers prefacing their opinions with their reasons. In the . 
session of the day following, the president announced* 
the result of the appeal nominal, which was as fol- 
lows : out of 721 votes, 366 were for death, S19 for 
imprisonment, dutiYig the war, two for perpetual im- 
piisonment, eight for a suspension of tne executioa 
of death till after tlie expulsion of the family of the 
Bourbons ; 23 for putting him to death if the French 
territory waslnvaded by any foreign power, and one 
was for death by commutation of punishment. The 
president in consequence declared, " that the Nati- 
onal Convention pronounced sentence of death* 
against Louis Capet/*' [ - 

The counsel of Louis then appeared>t the bar 
and read a letter, by ^hich he charged them to de* 
raand in his name an appeal to the people. They,, 
in consequence, requested a suspension of the exe- 
cution of the sentence, and the report of the decree 
issued at the beginning of the sessions, by which the 
convention had passed to the or:der of -the day on the 
proposition of requiring for that purpose two-thirds 
of the votes. The convention rejected the demand 
,cf an appeal to the people ; passed on to the order 
of the day on the request respecting the neces- 
sity of the voices of two-thirds ; and adjourned 
till the next day all the questions respecting the 
sentence of Louis. Previous to the passing of the 
'i^^ntence, the president announced, on the parr of the 
foreign minister, a letter from the Spanish minister^ 
relative to that sentence ; the convention, however, 
unanimously refused to hear it. 

. The 18th a. fresh appeal nominal commenced,., 
touching the sentence or death passed* on Louis Ca- 
pet, in order to discover whether any mistake had 
been made in the collection of the votes. Vergi* 
*nauX; Gaudet, Gensonne, and many other members^ 
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Who had annotiftc'<^d a wish that the assembly should 
examine the question respecting the suspension of 
the execution of the sentence, declared, that they hadt 
not actually voted for that Suspension, and desired to 
be included amongst those who voted purely and 
simply for death. Otbers, who had' more expressly 
voted for the suspension, persisted in declaring theii* 
former ^ opinion. The question relative tov the 
suspension of the execution of the sentence was^ad- 
joumed till the next day. ; ^ 

The 1 9th, the convention proceeded to the* appeal 
tiomi^al on the question, ** whether the execution of 
the sentence passed on Louis Capet should be <ltlay* 
ed ?" at the close of which the president declared 
the following to be the result : out of '-748 members^ 
17 were absent on commission, 21 froth s'rckness,'8 
without any assigned reason, 12 did n9t vote; "SI Q 
wereiof delaying the execution of the sentence, ^wd 
948 for putting it into execution, . : ; 4 

On the morning of the 21st of Jan* 179S, he left tb^ 
temple, agreeable to the instructions from the provisii 
onal council, ateight o'clock. He had on abrown great 
coat, white waist-coat, black breedhfcs and stockings^ 
His hair was dressed. He was' cioinducted from the 
temple to the place de la revolurion {ci-devant Louis 
quinze,) which had been appointed for' the execution^ 
in the mayor's carriage. His confessor and two gen* 
darmerie were in the same coach : the greatest silence 
was preselrved during the procession. ^ 

Arrived at the square, Louis XVI. the ci-devant 
monarch, firmly ascended the scaffold, amidst the 
noise of drums and trumpets. He made a sign that 
he had something to say ; the beating of the drums' 
and the clamours of the trumpets instantly ceased^ 
some officer however exclaimed, " no harangue," and 
the drums again began to beat, the trumpets to sound. 
Notwithstanding t^be ^clamour, these words weKe.:dis- 
tkietly: heard-7-** I recpmqpiend my soul to God^^l 
pardon my enemies — I die innocent.*' 
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After the pomshment, '* vive h oation !" res0Uf«I* 
<^ on aU sides, and all the hats of the spectata^s wera 
iHirled in the air. 

- Thus fell Louis XVL. from the loftiest summit of 
external ^rand^ur to the lowest ^nd last stage of 
buftian misfortune tod ignomiay. Upon his chared- 
let, the passions of :the present day will not perhaps 
ell^w the cordial and steady decision which history 
demands ; but it is the duty of the Biographer, to. re- 
sist every partiality, which would throw a veil over 
the solemn conclusions of truth and justice ; to dis- 
tcgard prejudices, which impose upon the judgment 
by the antiquity of their existenqe, or the impunity 
l>y which they have been tolerated ; and to resist alike 
tlK)se seductive emotions of ben<:volefice, which pal-* 
fjate errors, because they have been connected with 
power, and forgive the criminal because he has been 
pooi;slied. To say that Louis was abandoned or 
profligate, would be to assert what is contradicted by 
the isvidence of his whole life ; neither was he that 
ideot, which his enemies have represented him : he 
laras neither a vigorous, tyrant, nor .^ friend to .th«^ 
freedom of manlfind ; he was not destitute of talents^ 
and the adroitness .of bis unprerateditated replies up- 
on his examination biefore the convention^ testify « 
depth and quickness of discrimination th&t fully dis- 
play a capaci^ui^ mmd. Educated under circum- 
stancesimoresuitable to his natural temper, he might 
have been an ornament to private society'; his do- 
Mruction appears to havi been principally owing to 
his .situatiop ; the period of his adolescence was 
tnarked by that indolence and sclf-indulgejnce, which 
obscured his talents, and acquired him the chara^cter 
of a sensul moralist, and an economical $ot; eiFects 
proceeding from his habits, concurring with pre-ex* 
isting causes, accoariplished his.;fafej the long-pre- 
vailing habits of the court wereo'ttrbjed at the com- 
in^tK^ement of bis. reign, by tbe religious demeai^or 
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<SiF the king, jatid^tb.e^ temporary TCStraint of h\s con-. 
iprt,. but the^y wer^'ftot^cprq^.. • . ^. . . 
'Though the fextraivagance pf his predecessors wer^t 
'not imitated by Louis himself,' ft wassurpasjed undecj 
•the couhte«ance of his careless temper i his pliancy:, 
was,! unfortunately, 'favourable to the -ambitiQus andl 
extravagaiit deiiires of Tiis wVe^ Devoted to her ia 
aifectiph,* the suavity of his "heart would BOt' permit bijta! 
to <:6htroul'ber in.prpinoting.her awn^ratiacatjon^ lior 
to look forward to evils, t^at former eKperience could 
not gu4rd against; surrounded "by men devoted to bet 
iervfce, "bepause she was alVpowerfalj ignorant him- 
self of mankind, but as tliey appear in courts, and 
tvjth counsellors equally ignorant, and governed by. 
differeiit interests, it was not surprising. tHat,. at. s^ 
.period whe-n public distress "had produced a spirit of 
enquiry, so many causes should pfoduco an extraor- 
dinary crisis^ That his temper was laatvirally bene* 
vplerit,' and Kis mirid impressed witb religious sentir 
ments, cannot be doubted; tbat he was disposed to^ 
promote :the advantage of ..the people, has beeni in-* 
sisted on, with ^great plausibility;,- but It .is fit to' 
mi^-k the true bounds of that disposition ; I? did not 
extend to thfe sacrificing any one of hjs powers or 
prerpgattyes; hor did his inciinatioo5> at any tinie> 
favor an indulgence to the people, which would tend 
to reduc^is incomes, or circumscribe the arbitrary 
iiature of the French sovereignty. When he encou- 
raged .'ecpnomy in the affairs of his household, it 
Was extolled ais the greatest condescension of the 
age ; and men . jnore prphe tp admire actipnJthat 
have aii apparent tendency to promote hiiniari good, 
because tniey wished to ' experiencq the. like them- 
selves^ never waitedjtp consider that this economy 
t)f Louis,.Was the necessary, cohsequerice of extra- 
tagancfe, of former profusion, and a relaxed and 
abused^ ^dministratipn of the public revenues. In 
like manner; themeaSutcs of his reign, which have 
been distinguished in any degree by the enfranchise- 
Vot, III. No. 2i. Ee 
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ihcnt of the people firom feudal oppre§siot)s, liave 
been attributed solely to Mnr; thus> the measures^ 
advised by the great Turgot, had becit placed to the 
credit of Louis alone. From the first period of the 
Kvohjtioit, to the last period of his life, his soul re^ 
Yolted with, indignation at every progressive step of 
reformation; and it would be to believe what is ihore 
than human, if we couid give credit to the contrary; 
the love of power is so intimately blended with the 
weakness of humanFty, that no circumstance can ber 
expected to wean those who possess it,v from the de^ 
sire to exercise it in the most extensive Jbtitudie r meof 
Ml power are so blind to^ their own- impertections, 
that they affix a degree of infallibility to their acti- 
ons, and they expect an implicit assent from aK 
those upon whom they operate. Opposition to» theov 
Begets hatred,, and that hatred* becomes. mmiortaL 
Louif was impressed with these fatal- notions, in no 
common degree ; and evem when> be was speaking; 
with a view only to deceive, he seemed to carry ther 
faital and mistaken inrpressioa ia bis* mind,, that he 
Bad the full credit of sincerity.. It was^ through thii 
^tality,. tiiat he could not fiiid^ ministers: ta cohfiife 
in him long, nor in whom he could long confide^ 
from the moment that adversity conipelled h!ni to^ 
Activity. & would have been, perhaps,, fittppier for 
him,, and, at least,, more honorablb to his reputsUion^ 
atid discreditable to his enemies^, had ht actedi'a de«- 
elded ^iid manly part, on one side or the other j; but^ 
the vices of hia^ education,, the intrigues of the courib 
in which he was^cohversarity and the peculiarity oF 
his personal' and domeslic eircunistancesy opposed il« 
— ^Tb conclude, the plots in wbiciv he had^ enga^edV 
the. correspondence which he niaihtamed, his &ght 
to Varennesi his declaration on that bccasidh^ made 
a deep impressiori of the faithlessness of hii charac**- 
ter,. which it was inipdssible„ ever aftei?, fa cradi- 
«ate. 
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LOGAN, (James^ a gentleman very conspicu- 
ous in the history of the province of JPei]^nsy]vania9 
was born at Lurgan, in Ireland, in the year 1&74. — 
He was descended from a family originally from Scot- 
land, where, in the troubles of that country, in the 
reign of James VL his grand«father, Robert Logan, 
was deprived of a considerable estate ; in consc* 
quence of which, his father, Patrick, being greatly 
reduced in his circumstances, came over to Ireland* 
This Patrick had the advantage of a libera! educa^ 
cution in the university of Edinburgh, where he was^ 
admitted to the de|pree of master of arts ; soon after 
which, he joined in religious society with the people 
called Quakers. 

James, the son of Patrick, and the subject of this 
memoir,, being endowed with good natural abilities, 
and favored with a suitable education, made consi- 
derable proficiency in the sciences, and 'm various 
branches of polite literature. His reputation for 
learning and probity, as weR as his religious prin^ 
ciples> had introduced him to the notice of the be- 
nevolent William Penn, the enlightened founder of 
the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. We, accord- 
ingly, find him in England, abng with that gentle- 
man, in the year 1699, from whence he removed, in 
company with him, to his governnieBt in America, 
this being William Penn^s last voyage to this coun- 
try. How Mr. Logan was employed during the first 
year after his arrival, we are not informed > but, in. 
the year 1701, the proprietary appointed bira secre- 
tary to the province, and clerk of the council for the 
same. 

His life vvas afterwards much employed in public 
affairs,, and the department allotted to hiiu, for a 
great part of that time, exposed him to muc\alter- 
catipn with Davici Lloyd, then at the bead of the as^ 
sembly, as speaker, and a large number of others,, 
who joined nim. The truth is, that Mr. Logan 
warmly adhered, to what was deemed the proprietary 
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fnferest, and exerted himself, witfi ffiectmost ffde- 
Ifty, to promote if, on which account he had pnany 
cneiDies. He is, likewise, represented as having; 
conducted himself rather in an assuming and uncour; 
feous manner,, to persons of inferior abilities and ac- 
quirements, a crrcumstance which rendered him ve^ 
ry nnpcpular, and sometimes provoked hi^ enemies- 
to carry their animosity against him to uriwarfan table 
^extremes. But, from whatever cause^ the. animosity 
of the a*sscmbiy against him proceeded; they carried 
their reisemment against him to so great a height*,, 
that they loaded him with every species of calumny;, 
' and, ill a remonstrance; whichthey presipnted to. this 
lieutcnanl-goverjior, in 1709,. they exhibited against 
liim a long compflaint,. representing him. ^ .as <he 
'grand obstacle of their proceedings ; and', that, the? 
they had endeavoured to reduce him within proper 
Ivounds, yet, by reason of his great influ^ce witfji 
the governor ^nd proprietary, He was now advanced- 
above their power ; obstructed all their public trans- 
actions,' that did not please him ;' treated the- memr- 
Bers of the house with insult and abuse ; and, in ef- 
fect, was the chief cause of" their grievances and ca- 
lamities/*' • * " ' ' > ' * 
Mr. Logan, howevfer, By reawn of Bis meful abr-^ 
lities, and faithful services to tly^ proprietary, was so- 
thoroughly fortified iii' both his and the gQverncT*s 
esteem and confidence, that he was above the power 
cf his opponents. He, therefore,' proceeded to Eng- 
land, where he so' fully vindicated hhrAself, that he 
vol only survived the storm, and retained' his* office 
as secretary, but was soon after appointed commis- 
sioner of property, and chief justice. From this pe- 
riod, Mr. Logan was greatly esteemed throOghoiit 
the province, ^nd continued to discharge the duty of 
his several offices with honor to himself and with g*rri. 
cral satisfaction to the peopfe. Upon the death- of 
governor Gordon in October 1736, the govemmierlt 
of course devolved on Mr. Logan, who was at that 
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time president of tne 'cbyhcilj During the time* of 
Ms administration, which continued fur afout two^ 
years, public affairs were happily conducted,* and .th^^ 
utmost harmony prevalTed throughout the province. : 

Several years previous to hfs death, he in a great' 
measure retired from the bustle of public affairs, and' 
spent the latter part o-f his life principally at Stanton/ 
his. country seat, near. Germantqwn, where he en- 
joyed,, amoiighi^ boots, that kisure-in which men 
of letters take d'efight, and corresponded with the li- 
terati in different parts of JEurepe: He wa^ well vers^* 
ed in both ancient aixl ipodcra le^jning, acquainted 
with the Oriental tongues, a master of the Larin, 
Greek, French and Italian' language^'; fieeply il^ill^ 
cd in the mathematics and in natural and moral phi^ 
losophy; as. several pieces. of his own writing. in Ija-? 
tinydetBonstratej; sbnte of w^ichi)a*fe'gc>a^. thiitugh^ 
several impressions, iadift'etejat parts of Europe, aad» 
are highly estefemed. • • ..:.',. 
* Ahftonghis productions' of this nature, his ^* Ex* 
perimewta de plantarum generatione^" or. his *' Ex-? 
p'^rimifnts an the Indian corn j oe maize of America^" * 
publish^ rn Latin, at Leyden,/ in: 17^3:^/ andiafter- 
.wards republished in London, in 1747, with afi.En^ 
^lish version on the opposite page by Dr.. Jjohn- 
^othergilJ are both curious and .'iogeiaious.. ' Along 
Tvith thi« piece, was, likewise 'prifited, in the Latin 
fangdag^,* at Leyden, another treatise,, by Mr. Logan^. 
ecrtitled, " Canonum pro inrveniendis refrax^^tionum^. 
turn simpJrciumy torn in lentibqs d^tipliciumfocis, der 
monstifationts geometricael'' In his old age, he trans- 
Jated Cicero's excellent treatise, . ** De ijetieetute^T 
which, together with his ekplanatory notes vtas prin^ 
ted in Philadelphia, .with a preface or encomium, by 
•the la'texelebratediDoctor.Franklin, inl744* 

Mr* Logan was oae of the people called Quakersy 
&nd died on the Pistol October' 1751, aged about 
11 years, leaving as a monument of public spirit-arid 
benevolence to the people, of Etiiladcfpjhia, a lib^afj^ 
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tvhichhe had been fihy years in collectlnfl^ (now calf- 
td the Loganfan library) ijnten<iing it for tne comjmon^ 
ijse and benefit of all Jovers of learning. It contains 
the best editions of niany of the most valuable books, 
in various languages, arts and sciences, and is qer* 
tainly the larfest and by far the ipost valuable col^ 
lection of the kind, hitherto extant in this part of the 
world. 

Several of Mr. Logan's chrldren survived him^ 
whose descendants are nowan»ongst the most respec- 
table citizens of Pennsylvania* 

LO WTH, (Robert) lord bishop of Londoir, deai» 
of his majesty's chapel royal, a lord of trade and plan« 
tations, a governor of the charter«house, a trustee ol" 
the British museum, and one of the lords of the privy 
council, was born in 1711, and bred at Winchester 
school, from whence he was removed, to new college^ 
Oxford, where he proceeded M. A. 1737, was cre- 
ated D. D. by diploma in 1754 and F.Tl- S.in 1765. 
His fame for classical accomplishments and oriental 
literature was there soon and greatly established. 
Mr. Lowth was chosen as the tutor of the duke of 
Devonshire, and wept abroad with him. When af- 
terwards the duk?< became lord lieutenant of Ireland* 
Dr. Lowth went with him, and, as the first chaplain, 
had the first preferment which government there got 
in their disposal, which was the bishopric of Kilmote. 
Dr. Lowth, however, wishing to return to England,, 
accepted a prebend of Durham and the rectory of 
Sedgefield. Jn 1 776 he was made bishop of Oxford, 
and in April 1777, when London lost bishop Terrick 
be was succeeded by Dr. Lowth. He entered on this 
high office with expectations singularly splendid. 
His literary character is better known from his own, 
efforts than by any thing now to be said about it. 
Few men attempted so much, and with more sue* 
cess. His triumphs in Hebrew learning were y^t 
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rtortf gratifying. Witness his leafned praelections oti 
its poetry, while he held the poetry professorship 
from 1738 to 1748, at Oxford. They Wefe published! 
in 1753, and translated into English by Mr. Gregory ,^ 
in 1787. But perhaps the most enviable, as well as the 
itaost useful atchievements, ai'e what refer to his own 
language 3 which owes to him what nothing said in it 
tan ever pay, the first institutes of grammar, arid in 
hisi translation of Isaiah, the sublimest p6etry in the 
English language. His obligations to the collegesi 
where he received his education are admirably ex-> 
pressed in his judicious, coniplete, and learned life of 
their founder, 1758 ; reprinted with additions, 175$, 
His lordships, " Observations on the Antiquity of the 
Hebrew Points,*' are deduced froni grammar, iesti* 
inony, arid history. Amongst his many eteganf 
productions, is a poem *• On the Genealogy of Christ/*^ 
as it is represented oh the east window of Winches* 
ter college Chapel, and was written when he was a 
hoy at Winchester school. Several of his sermons, 
breached on public, occasions, have been published. 
tie died at the episcopal palaCe at Fulham, Nov. 3, 
1787. Having been much afflicted with the stoiie, 
his body was opened, and eight stories were taketi 
iiway, one of very considerable magnitude. His 
lordship's remains were privately but solertinly interred 
in a vault at Fulham church, near those of his prede- 
cessor. He left a son and a daughter to inherit hii 
fortune, which was estimated at 177,600 dols. 

LtfTHER, (MAkTiN) an illustrious German di^ 
vine and retormer of the church, was th^ son of 
John Luther and Margaret Lindfeman, and bom at 
Isldbfetr, a town of Saxony, November ioth, 1483. 
Mis father's extraction and condition were originally 
but mean, and his occupation that of a miner; how- 
crct, it is probable, that by his application and indus- 
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try,, he- improve the fortunes of his family, for. v^p; 
^nd him afterwards raised to a magistracy of a con* 
siderable rank and dignity in his. province. ' Up was 
initiated in.;o Jetters^very earty, and having leatned. 
the rudiments, of grammar while he contirtued . at 
home with hi^ parents, vvas, at the age of tbirteep, 
pent to a school at Magdeburg, where he stayed on- 
ly, one year. ' The circumstances of his parents were,' 
at that time, sg very low, and so insufficient to main- 
fain him, whilje.hewas at Magdeburg, that he, was' 
forced to beg his bread for support. From Magdd- 
b"urg> he was. removed to a school at'Eisenacb, a ci: 
fy of Thuringia, for the sake of being among his mo- 
ther's relations. Here h(e applied himself diligently 
to his books, for four years, and began to discover 
iill that force and strength of parrs, that acutenesS 
of penetration, that ¥^arm and rapid eloquence, which 
afterwards produced such wonderful effects. 
^ In 1501, he was sent to the university of Erfdrd, 
wherie he went through the usual courses of logic 
iuid philosophy. ButLuther did not find his account 
in these studies. He, very wisely, therefore, appli-* 
td himself to read the best ancient writers, and 
froni them laid in such a fund of good sense, as ena* 
bfe<i him to see through the no))sense of the schools, 
as well as the superstitions and errors- of the church, 
He.\took a master's degree in the university, when 
he was twenty, and then read lectures upon Aristo- 
tle's Physics, Elhic^, and' other parfs pf philosophy* 
Afterwards, ' at the instigation of his parents, "he 
turned himself to the civil, law, vvith a view of ad- 
vancing himself td^the bar j but was diverted from 
this pursuit> by: the folio wii^ accidf^nt. Walking 
out into the. fields one day, he was struck, with light- 
ning, sota&.tafall to the ground, while a. comp^nipa 
was killed t)y hisL^ide; and this ajQTepted him^sosen- 
^'!?!7» ^^^^9 without; communicating, his purp^ t6 
.any,;of^his frietijs, be 'withdfew^.hfmsejf frdjii the 
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tvorW, and retired into the order of the Hermits of 
St. Augustine* 

Here he employed himself in reading St. Augus- 
tine, and the schoolnien ; but, in turning over the 
books of the library, he fell accidentally upon a co- 
y of the Latin Bible, which he had never seen be- 
bre, ^ This raised his curiosity to a high degree ; he 
read it over very greadily, and was amazed to find 
what a small portion of the Scriptures was rehearsed 
to the people. He made his profession in the monas* 
tery of Erford, after he had been a novice one year 5 
and he took priest's orders, and celebrated his first 
mass in 1507. The year after, he was removed from 
the convent of Erford to the university of Wittem- 
berg; for, this university being but just founded, no- 
thing was thought more likely to bring it into imme- 
diate repute and credit, than the authority and pre- 
sence of a man so celebrated for his great parts and 
learning, as Luther was. Here he read public lec- 
tures in philosophy, for three years. 

In 1512,. seven convents of his order having a 
quarrel with their vicar-genferal, Luther was pitched 
upon to go to Rome, to maintain their cause. At 
Rome he saw the pope and the court, and had an op- 
portunity of observing, also, the manners of the cler- 
gy, whose hasty, superficial, and impious way of 
celebrating mass, he severely noted. As soon as he 
had adjusted the dispute -which was the business of 
his journey, he returned to Wittemburg, and was 
created doctor of divinity, at the expence of Frede- 
ric, elector of Saxony, who had often heard him 
preach, was perfectly acquainted with his merit, and 
teverenced him highly. The better to qualify him- 
self for the task he had undertaken, he applied him- 
self attentively to the Greek and Hebrew languages; 
and, while he was active in propagating truth and 
sincerity by his lectures and sermons, maintained a 
prodigious severity in hi9 life and conversation, and 
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was a most rigid observer of that discipline which 
he as rigidly enjoined to others. 

In this manner was he employed, when the gene- 
ral indulgences were published, in the year 1517. — 
The method of raising money by indulgences, had 
•formerly, on several occasions, been practised by 
the court of Rome, and none had been found more 
effectual. Leo X, therefore, in 1517, published 
general indulgences throughout all Europe,, in favor 
of those wha woufd contribute any sum to the build- 
ing of St. Peter's church at Rome j and appointed 
persons, in different countries, to- preach up those 
indulgences, and to receive money for them. These 
persons performed their offices with great zeal, in- 
deed ; but not with sufficient judgment and policy. 
They over-acted their parts, so that the people, to 
whom they were become very troublesome, saw 
through the cheat j being at length convinced, that, 
under a pretence of iBd'uIjgences, they only meant 
to plunder the Germans ; and that, far from being 
solicitous about saving the souls of others, their only 
view was to enrich themselves,. 

These strange proceedings gave most offence at 
Wittemburg, and' particularly inflamed the pious 
zeal of Luther^ who^. being naturally warm and ac- 
tive, and, in the present case, unable to contain 
himself, was determined to declare against them at 
all adventures. Upon the eve of All Saints, there- 
fore, in 1517, he publicly fixed up, at the church 
next to the castle of that town, a thesis upon induF- 
gences; in the beginning of which, he challenged 
any one to oppose it, eFther by writing or disputati- 
on, Thrs thesis contained ninety-five propositioil^ 
in which, he represented indulgenj:es as useless aniji 
fneffectual, though he did not actually condemn thexri 
In thus attacking indulgences, and the commission : 
crs appointed to publish them, Luther seemed to at/ 
tack Albert, the archbishop of Mentz, under whost 
aamc and authority they were published. This h^ 
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was himself aware of; and, therefore, the very eve 
on which he fixed up his thesis, he wrote a letter to 
him, in which, after humbly representing to him the 
grievances just recited, he besought him to remedy 
and correct them; and concluded with imploring 
pardon for • the freedom he had taken, protesting, 
that what he did was out of duty, and with a faith* 
ful and submissive temper of mind. 

Luther's propositions about indulgences were no 
sooner published, than Tecelius, the Dominican fri- 
ar, and commissioner for selling them, maintained 
and published, at Frankfort, a thesis, containing a 
set of propositions directly contrary to them. Tece- 
lius did more: he stirred Op the clergy of his order 
against Luther ; anathematized him from the pulpit, 
as a most damnable heretic ; and burned his thesis 
publicly at Frankfort. Tecelius's thesis was also 
burned, in return, by the Lutherans, at Wittemburg ; 
but Luther himself disowned having any hand in 
that procedure. Luther wrote to Jerom of Bran- 
denburg, under whose jurisdiction he was, and sub- 
mitted what he had written to that bishop's judg- 
ment. He entreated, either to scratch out with his 
pen, or commit to the flames, whatever should seem 
to him unsound ; to which, however, the bishop re- 
plied, that he only begged him to defer the publica- 
tion of his propositions; and added, that he wished 
no discourse had been started about indulgences.—- 
Luther complied with the bishop's request. 

But the spirit of peace deserted the church for a 
season ; and a quarrel began by two little monks, 
ended in a mighty revolution. Luther was now at-- 
tacked by adversaries innumerable, from all sides: 
three of the principal of whom were John Eccius, 
divinity professor, and vice-chancellor of the univer- 
sity of Ingolstadt, who wrote notes upon his thesis, ^ 
which Luther answered by notes : Sylvester Prierias, 
a Dominican, and master of the Holy Palace ;* and 
one Jacobus Hogostratus, a ftiar preacher, who shr 
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gled out wme of his propositions, and advised the 
pope to condemn and burn him, if he would not im- 
mediately retract them, Luther contented himself 
with publishing a kind of manifesto against Hogo-* 
stratus, in which he reproaches him with cruelty and 
ignorance ; but he treated Prierias with a little more 
ceremony, Prierias had drawn tip his animadversi- 
ons in the form of a dialogue, to vvhich was prefixed 
a dedication to the pope ; and had built all he had 
advanced against Luther, upon the principles of 
Thomas Aquinas ; but Luther, in an epistle to the 
reader, opposed Holy Scripture to the authority of 
this saint. 

In 1518, Luther, thoygh dissuaded from it by his 
friends, yet, to shew his obedience to authority, went 
to the monastery of St. Augustine at Heidelberg, 
while the chapter was held,; and here maintained, 
April 26, a dispute concernmg ** Justification by 
Faith ;*' which Buear, who was present at it, took 
down in writing, and afterwards communicated to 
Beatus Rhenenus, not without the highest commen- 
dations. In the mean time, the zeal of his adversa- 
ries grew every day more and more active against 
him, and he was, at length, accused to Leo %, as 
an heretic. As soon as he returned, therefore, 
from Heidelburg, he wrottsi a letter to that pope, in 
the most submissive terms; and sent him, at the 
same time, an explication of his propositions about 
indulgences. 

The emperor Maximilian was equally solicitous 
with tTjc pope, about putting a stop to the propaga- 
tion of Luther's oipinons in Saxony; since the great 
Dumber of his followers, and the resolution with 
which he defended them, made it evident, beyond 
dispute, that if he were not immediately checked, 
he would become troublesome both to the church 
and empire, Maximilian, therefore, applied to Leo, 
in a letter,' August 5, 1518, and begged him to for- 
bid^ by his authority, these useless, rash, and dan- 
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gerou9 disputes^ asssuring him witbal, that he would 
strictly execute in the empire whatever his holiness 
should enjoin. The pope, on his part, ordered the 
bishop of Ascoler, auditor of the apostolic chamber, 
to cite Luther to appear at Rome within sixty day?, 
that he might give an account of his doctrine to the 
master of the palace, to whom he had committed 
the judgment of that cause. 

Luther, knowing the power of his enemies at 
Rome, used all imaginable means to prevent his be-^ 
ing carried thither, and to obtain a hearing of his 
cause in Germany. The university of Wittemburg 
interceded for him, and wrote a letter to the pope, 
to excuse him from going to Rome, because his 
health would not permit it 5 and assured his holiness, 
that he had asserted nothing contrary to the doctriuQ 
of the church ; and that all they could charge him 
with was, his laying down some propositions in dis- 
putation, too freely, though without any view of de- 
ciding upon them. The elector, also, was against 
Luther's going to Rome, and desired of cardinal Ca- 
jetan, that he might be heard before him, as his le- 
gate, in Germany. Upon thescaddresses, thepope con^ 
sented that the cause should be tried before cardinal 
Cajetan, to whom he had given power to decid,e itl — 
Luther, therefore, set off immediately for Augsburg, 
and carried with him letters from the elector. He 
arrived here in October 1518, and, upon an assur- 
ance of his safety, was admitted into the cardinal's 
presence. 

After two hearings, the legate reminded him of 
the authority of the pope, and exhorted Luther to 
retract. Luther answered nothing, but presented a 
writing to the legate, which he said contained all he 
had to answer* The legate received the writing, but 
paid no regard to it; he pres^sed Luther to retract; 
threatened him with the censures of the church, if 
he did not ; and commarld^d hi.m not to appear any 
more in his presence, unless he brought his recanta* 
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tion with him. Luther was now convinced, that ho 
had more to fear from the cardinal's power, than 
from disputations of any kind ; and therefore, ap* 
prchensive of being seized, it he did not submit, 
withdrew from Augsburg upon the 20th. But', be- 
fore his departure, he published a formal appeal to 
the pope, and wrote, likewise, a letter to the car- 
dinal. 

Though Luther was a man of invincible courage, 
yet he was animated, in some measure, to these firm 
and vigorous proceedings, by an assurance of pro- 
tection from Frederic of Saxony, being persuaded, 
as he says in his letter to the legate, that an appeal 
would be more agreeable to that elector, than a re- 
cantation. On this account, the first thing which 
the legate did, after Luther's departure, was, to send 
an account to the elector of what had passed at 
Augsburg. When his letter, October 25, 1518, was 
delivered to the elector, he communicated it to Lu- 
ther, who immediately drew up a defence of him- 
ielf against it. But this address was needless ; the 
elector resolved not to desert Luther, as he told the 
legate in his answer, December the 18th. Luther, 
seeing himself thus supported, continued to teach ^ 
the same doctrines at Wittemburg, and sent a chal- 
lenge to all the inquisitors, to come and dispute 
with him ; offering them not only a safe conduct irom 
his prince, but assuring them also of good entertain- 
ment, and that their charges should be borne, as 
long as they remained at Wittemburg. Notwith- 
standing Leo's endeavours to have Luther con- 
demned, his credit became too firmly established. — 
Besides, the emperor Maximilian happened to die 
upon the 12th" of this month, whose death greatly 
altered the face of affairs, and made the elector more 
able to determine Luther*s fate* Miliiius, the pope's 
Charnberlain, who had been sent to the elector, 
thought it best to try what could be done by fair and 
generous means, and, to that end, came to a con* 
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fei>ence with Luther. After several communicatioiigy 
and some concessions, his mildness and seeming 
candor gained so wonderfully upon Luther, that he 
wrote a most submissive letter to the pope, March 
13, 1519, Militius, however, taking for granted 
that they would not be contented at Rome with this 
letter of Luther's, written, as it was, in general 
terms only, proposed to refer the matter to some 
other judgment ; and it was agreed between them, 
that the elector of Triers should be the judge, and 
Coblentz the place of conference ; but this came to 
nolhing; for Luther afterwards gave some reasons 
for not going to Coblentz, and the pope would not 
refer the matter to the elector of Triers. 

During all these treaties, the doctrine of Luther 
spread, and prevailed greatly; and he himself re^ 
ceived great encouragement at home and abroad.*— 
The Bohemians, about this time, sent him a book o£ 
the celebrated John Huss, who had fallen a martyr 
in the work of reformation ; and also letters, in which 
they exhorted him to constancy and perseverance }, 
owning, that the divinity which he taught, was the 
pure, the sound, aind orthodox divinity. Many great 
And learned men had joined themselves to him; 
among the rest, Philip Melancthon, whom Frederic 
had invited to the^ juniversity of Wittemburg in Aug, 
1518, and Andrew Carolostadius, archdeacon of that 
town, who was a great linguist. 

In 1519, Luther had a famous dispute, at Lelpsic, 
with John Eccius, who wrote notes upon his thesis, 
which Luther first, and afterwards Carolostadius, an* 
swered. The dispute thus depending, a conference 
Was proposed at Leipsic, with the consent of George 
duke of Saxony, who was cousin-german to FredeTic 
Ibe elector ; and, accordingly, Luther went thither 
Mt the end of June, accompanied by Carolostadius 
and Mels^ncthon. This dispute ended at length, like 
most other?, the parties not in the least nearer in opi- 
nionsp but more at enmity vvith each other's persons. 
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' This same year, 1519, Luther's books about in- 
dulgences were formally censured by the divines at 
Louvaine and Cologne. Luther wrote immediately 
against these censures ; and declared, that he valued 
them not ; that several great and good men, such a5 
Occam, Picus Mirandula, Laurentius Valla, ' and 
others, had been condemned in the same unjust 
manner; nay, he would venture to add to the list 
Jerom of Prague and John Huss. About the end 
of this year, Luther published a book, in which hi 
contended for the sacrament's being celebrated in 
both kinds. This was condemned by the bishop of 
Misnia, January 24, 1520. Luther, seeing himself 
so beset with adversaries, wrote a letter to the ne\^ 
emperor, Charles V, of Spain, who was not yet come 
into Germany ; and ako another to the elector oF 
Mentz, in both which he humbly implores protec* 
tion, till he should be able to give an account of him- 
self, and his opinions ; adding, that he did not de« 
iire to be defended, if he were convicted of impiety 
br heresy ; but only, that he might not be condemn^ 
hed without a hearing. 

' While Luther was labouring to excuse himself to 
the Emperor and the bishops of Germany, Eccius 
was gone to Rome, to solicit his condemnation ; 
which, it may easily be conceived, was now become 
iiot difficult to be obtained. In the mean time. Mil- 
itius did not crease to treat in Germany, and to pro- 
pose means of accommodation. To this end he ap- 
plied to the chapter of the Augustine friars there, 
and prayed,them to interpose their authority, and to 
-beg of Luther that he would write a letter to the 
pope, full of submisiion and respect. Luther con- 
sented to write, and his letter bears date April 
6ch ; but things were carried too far on both sides, 
ever to adnlft of a reconciliation. 

The continual importunities of Luther's adversa- 
ries with Leo, caused him to publish a formal con- 
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ii^trkM&tn6fklmr; and socoi&lngif he did 90b >m« 
bull, dated June 15, .1520; » . ' 
\ Luther, now perccSvitog that all :Ko^a ofao ao» 
eommodatibni were at «n .end;, no: longer observe4 
the least reserve ; or modera Horn Hitherto, be^ had 
treated his adiferfcafie8i;v'kh.'S0f{)e. degree of Ceremo* 
if^ paid ihem -some *egard^ and» not bebg 0f>en]jf; 
aeparated front the churchy' idid: not quite abaodt^ 
the discipline of.it* But^Bov^, he kept , nq mf^a* 
fures with theth?— "broike off aU -his cngagfeiMcnst^ to 
the church, Aftd publicly declared^: that he w/*ildinc» 
Imger conftflfinntcapte io it* >He; abo yi^^rote ag^ii^ 
the pope's bully tn a vfery 8evemn:janxier< ' [i ,,\\i 
- The bull <>f Ltithcr.'s' condemnation; VviB9rpa.rrl^ 
into Germany^ and published -there by Eccicis^ visl^ 
fead solicited it at Romej and who, togerhi^r ,witH 
Jerom Aleander^ a person enotnenti.&r, bis leafqipg 
and eloquencei was contrasted, jwtth: (hp enef^utipn 
of it. In the mean time, CharlesV. af Spaing air 
ler he had set thing? to rights in the Low iCoUWrieti 
neent intoiGermatiry^ and. was icrowned ertiperor^ Oct| 
fil, at Atx-la-ChapeJle* He stayed hot Jong in th^t 
uity, on accousif qf: the plague whuh was t;hQrje : biii 
yent to Cologne* arid appointed a difet ?t W^^nist Jt(^ 
meet Jan, 6tb> 152j» . Frederic* "elector of $axqnjv 
could .^ot be present at the cororfation* but wa$/ left 
•sick at Cologne* yehere Aleaodefj who accompanied 
,the ftmperori presentedihim,w.itn tjh^. briet,. v^hicfe 
the pope had ^ent by: him, and by ^which hi? \)Q\ir 
fee ss gave: hira notice] of the decree he had mac^e 
against th6 errors of Lutljer. ^ The pope sent, akq^ 
a brief tp th^ uniyetsi^y of A^itteinburgi to exhort 
^hem Jo- put; bis bull )inexe€Utipa against Lumber ^ 
but, neither the ekctor, nor the unjvi^rsity, paid any 
regard to bis briefs, Luther, atthie same tioiCj^ Tf^ 
oewed his appeal to a future counpi^ in j terms very 
;Sevei» upon the pope* calling h^^ tyrant, heretic, 
•apostate, aditicjirist ^nd blasphemer ^ and* in it, 
prays the emrieror* electors^ prin<^as^ and lords of 
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cution of the bull, till he thdtiUI be lawfully 9tim« 
fltoned, heard^ and cotivicted, before impartial judlg^ 
e$. This^ appeal is dated Novl IT* Indeed, Eraa^ 
mus, and other German divines, proposed to agrcis 
upon arbitrators, or to refer the whole cause to the 
first general council But; these pacific prc^s^a 
came too late ; and Ecciqs and Aleander pressed thia 
natter so vigorously, both to the emperor and thcl 
other German princes, that Luther^ books wew 
burnt in several cities in Germany. Aleander, aho^ 
•arneslly iiriportuned the emperor for an edict against 
Luther : but he found many great obstacles ; to 
overcome which, he gained a new bull fioai Rome, 
which declared^ that Luther had incurred, by obsti* 
oacy, the penaky denounced in the first. He also 
Wrote to the court of Rome for an assistance of 
inoMy and friends, to be used at the diet of Worms : 
and>^ because tlie Lutherans insisted that the contett 
was ohiefi^ about the jurisdiction of the poi^e^ and tile 
abuses of the cotiit of Rome, and that they, west 
only persecuted fot the sake of dellveying up<a|er^ 
tnany to the tyram»y of that court > he undertook to 
shew, that Luther had broached many errors relating^ 
<o the mysteries of rerigion,. and revived the heresies 
of Wicklifie and John Husf . The diet df Worms 
was held in the beginning of 1 S21 : v^here, Aleander 
employed his eloquence and interest so successfully » 
that the emperor and princes of the empire were 
going to execute the pope*s bull against Luther widi 
severity and without delay. This was obv^Sted bf 
the elector of Saxony and Luther's friends, who ob» 
served^ bow uujast it was to condenm a man wilboQl 
summraing: and hearing hin». The empefor therefbre^ 
with the consent of the princes of the dtel^, sent^uiw 
mius, an ofiker> from Worms to Wittcmburg, *o coft» 
4uct Luther safely to the diet* Sturolms Carrie* wftfc 
Wm a «' safe-conduct,^' to Luther, stghedby Ihe 
yerer end princes of the diet^ and also a fctte* f 
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fte. eoipefior,' ^ed Martfh ai> 1521, in which he 
MimmQn^d him. to appear at the diet and assured him» 
that he need notiear any violence or ill treat-* 
iiient. Nevcrthde^ Luther's friends were much 
9^ain$t his going : some telling him, that by burning 
^i» b<>ol{:s» h« might easily know what censure would 
ht passed upon himself ; others reminding him of the 
treatment they had, upon a like occasion, shewn to 
John Hoss. But Luther despised .all dangers, and 
^riyed at Worms, April 16, whither a. prodigious 
wultitudc jof people got together, for the sjal^e of 
feehig k man who had jinade so much noise in the 
world. When he appeared before the dietj he had 
-two questions put to him by John Eccius, which* 
produced an altercation, that lasted some days ; but 
<4^oded at length in this single and peremptory decla* 
*ratfoa pf Luther, that unless he was convinced by 
'texts of scripture or evident reason, be neither could* 
tior would retract any thing, because it wasnot lawr-- 
ful tot him to act against his conscience. This being 
Luther's final resolution, the emperor declarcd^lo the 
diet, that he was determindd ta proceed'against him 
fts a Qotarious heretic ; but that he intended; never- 
thde;ss^ he should return to Wittemburg^ according^ 
to the conditions laid down in his " safe conduct.**^ 
•i-nther kit Worms April 26th, conduc^ed^ by Stur* 
inius, who had brought him; and being; arrived at 
JPribourg, he wrote letters to the emperor and princes 
of the diet, to commend his cause to them, and to ex- 
cuse himself for not submitting to a recantation. 
'ThfiSff klters^ wjere conveyed by Sturmius^wbom he 
.sent back, upon a pretence that he vvas then out of^ 
jdaogjsr y but in reality ,.as it.is supposed^ that Sturmius * 
might not be present at the execution of a scheme- 
:whieh had beenconcerteib^^fore Luther set out from 
Worms: for the elector of Saxony,, foreseeing that 
th« jemperor. was going to make a bloody edict 
.against Luther, and finding it impossible to suppprt 
aftdjrotect^himany lopger without bring^ing himself 
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xntp' trouble, resolved to have him taken avayr a>i4 
concealed. This was proposed 4o Luther^. asid.ac** 
cordin^ly done : for when Luther went from Eisepi* 
ach,' May 3d, through a wood, in hb way he waa 
suddenly set upon by soioe horsemen in disguise^ 
deputed for that purpose^ who throwing him down^ 
took hitn in appearance by force, and carcied him so 
creiJy into the castle of Wittemhurg. 
• While the bull of Leo X. executed by an edict mf 
Charles V. was thundering throughout the tmpire^ 
Luther was safely shut up in his castle, which hm 
afterwards called his Hermiiage^ and his Patmoa. 
Here he he^d a constant correspondence with hk^ 
friends at Witt'emburg, and was employed ix>coii>> 
posirtg books m favor of his own cause, and against 
his adversaries. Weary at length of his retiremenl^ 
he appeared publicly again at Wittemburg, March 
6, 1 522, after he had been absent about ten months. 
He appeared indeed without the elector's leave, but 
immediately wrote him a letter, to prevent his taking 
it ill The edict of Charles V. as severe as it was, 
had given little or no check to Luther's doctrine j for 
the em peror was no sooner gone into Flanders,, than 
his edict was neglected and despised^ and the doQ^ 
trire se«^merf to spread even fasteor than beforew 
' After Lea s death, Luther made opea war with pop# 
Hadrian VI. his successor^ and bishops; and that he 
might make the people despise their authority as 
much as po^sibk, he wrote one book against the. 
pope's bull, and another against the order falsely 
called, " The order of Bishops.'* He still «o©tinu- 
ed to write letters and pieces against popish doctrine, 
on the dignity of supreme magistrates, andJikewise 
in }5'2d, after Hadrian's death, at which t^me a dis* 
putetook place bdtweeo Luther and Erasmus, about 
free will. 

October 1524, Luther flung off the monastic habit; 
which, though not premeditated and designed wm 
yet a very proper preparation tp a step he took the 
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year ifter ; which was, l^is marriage with Catharini; 
de Bare. Catharine de Bare wa& a gentleman^s 
daughter, who had been a nun^ and was taken rat of 
the nunnery of Nimptsdien in 1523. Luther h^d > 
design to marr? her to Glacius, a minister of Orti* 
jmundea i but she did not like Glacius^ andsoLuthof 
oarried her himself, June 13, i 523. Tl^s conduct 
of his was blamed not only b^ the Catholics, but bjr 
those of his own party. He was even for some time 
.ashamed of it himself ; but soon recovered from hi$ 
abashment, assumed his forn:ier air of intrepidity, and 
boldly supported what he had done with reasons. 
The disturbances in Germany now encreased every 
day ; and the war with the Turki, which brought 
the empire into danger, forced Charles V. at length 
•to call a diet at Spires by his letters May 24, 1525. 
Few of the princes, however, being able to meet at 
Augsburg, on account of the popular tumults which 
prevailed, the diet was prorogued, and fixe4 agaio at 
Spires, where it was held in June 1526.. After 
much consideration it was decreed, that in order to call 
a national council in Germany, or a genera] one ui 
Christendom, which should be opened witblD a year, 
for the welfare of religion, deputies should be sent 
to the emperor, to desire him to return to Germany 
as soon as he could, and to hold a council, and that 
in th^ mean time, the princes and states should so 
demean themselves, concerning the edict q( Worms, 
• as to be able to give an account oi their carriage to 
God and the emperor. 

Affairs were now in great confusion in Germany, 
and they were no less so in Italy ; for a quarrel arose 
between the pope and the emperor, during *hich 
Rome was twice taken, and the pope imprisoned. 
While the princes were thus employed in quarrelling 
.with each other, Luther persisted in carrying on the 
work of the reformation, as well by opposing the pa* 
plsts, as by combating the anabapti$ts and other fa- 
laatical sects^ which, having tak^n the advantage of 
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his coiitest y*A^ .the church' tf Rome^ had ^ranj^ 
tip and established theinselves in seireral places, ih 
1527} Luther was suddenly sieved u^ith at coagula* 
tiOft of the. l:)lo6d about the breast, uh^h bad hke 
t§ have put an end td his life ;: hut Tecovenlig from 
ttiis/he W9i8 attacked a secbnd time with a spiritual 
tetnptationb which he, calls a ** Blow of Satan/' Hm 
seemed, al he tells us, to perceive at his left ear,. a 
prodigious beating, as it were of the waves oPthe sea, 
and this not only within, but also without hi& head^ 
and so violently withal, that he thought every tno^ 
ment he was g^ing to expire. Afterwards, when 
he feit ft only in the inner part of his bead, he greW" 
^Imo'^t senseless^; was all over chilly, and not abte 
to speak ; but, recovering a little, he applied himself 
to prayer^ made a confession of his faith, and la- 
mented grievously his unworthiness of martyrdoiB^ 
which he had dp often and so ardently desired^ In 
thii situation he made a will, but he however had 
the '^good luck to recover from this terrible condition^ 
' The troubles of Germany being not likely to have 
any *end^ the emperor was forced to call a diet at 
Spires ifl i62«ir to-require the assistance oi the princes 
t>f the empire against the Turks, who had taken BiK 
da, and to find out some means of allaying the con* 
testsabout reHgion, which iivcreased daily. In this^ 
diet were long and hot disputes ; and, after several 
debates, the decree of the former diet of Spires was^ 
again agreed- to, in which it was ordered, that, con* 
cerning the execution of the edict of Worms, the 
princes of the empire should act in such a manner, 
as that they might give a good account of their man* 
agenient to God and the emperor. But, bifcau% 
some had taken occasion, firom these general levms,. 
to maintain att sorts of new doctrines, they made a 
new decree in this diet, to explain that of the former* 
The elector Johii of Saxony, (for Frederic was dead) 
the elector of Brandenburg, Emestus and Francia 
dukc» of Lunenburg, (jic landgrave of Hes&e^ aad 
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Hie. prince orAtibalf, ptotested kgaimt tfnrdecfvad 
Foufteen cities, yt\z. Strasburg, NuVepibargp Vinsi 
Constance, ' Retlingen,^ Wmd;sheiti^ Memtomg^ 
Lindau, Ketnplen, Harilbron, Isoy, vWds^nbwg; 
NortHngen, and St. Gai, joined in this proiestation; 
which was put in writing, and puhli^ed the 1 9th dl 
April 1 529, by an instrument in which they appealed 
from aJl that should be ck>De^ to the^empefoc^ a f urure 
eoUDcil, either general or naliona;), or to umuspected 
J4idges;'and accordingly lhe5r appointed derou ties. t& 
send to (he emperor*, to petition that this decree 
might be revoked. This wastfae famous^ protestation^ 
wluch gave the name of proteatatits toihe nddtmem 
in Germany. s .--•:* 

. After this, the prote^ant princes laboured to ndake 
a firm league among themselves^ and wit4)^ the fret 
cities, that they might be able to defend each cfthee 
agamst the emperor, and the catholic '^rince». The 
deputies of the princes and cities being met at 8wa« 
l>ach, the aflair was there proposed; but iho ^^pw- 
ties' of the elector of Saxony alleging, ibat/ sinek 
this league was made for the security of tlve tr^ 
christian doctrine, they ought all unaniflfiously to^agree 
about this doctrine ; they ordered, therefore, that a 
sanuaary of their doctrine^ contained in several heads^ 
ilhOEUld be read, that it might 'be received, and ap* 
proved unanimously by the whole assembly. The 
deputies of the protestants at the diet of Spires, soon 
laftei;, Septembei' 12, waited upon the iemperoi^ at 
Piacenlia, where he staved a little, in returning from 
bis coronation at Bononia, and assured him, that 
^ their nhasters had^opposed the decree of that diet 
»fer no ther reason, but because they foresaw it would 
occasion marry troubles.** The emperor promised 
ifaem an answer, when he had communicated it ta 
bis council; and, October IS, sent them Word, in 
writiiig, that ** the decree of the diet seemed to pre- 
vent- alt innovations, and preserve the peace of the 
^m{Hpe} that Ihe elector oi Saxony, and hi* allies^ 
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might to zppk^t of h^ that he desired a council aS 
much a$ thcr, though that would not have been ne* 
oesiaryi if titc edict of Worms had been duly cxe- 
<mted ; that what had been onie enacted by the ma^ 
Jor part of the members of the diet, could not be 
disani3ulled by the opposition of some of them ; that 
be bad written to the elector of Saxony> and others^ 
to receive and execute the decree of the diet; and 
hoped they woukl the sooner submit to his order, be*, 
6ause an uftion and peace were necessary at this 
time, when the Turks was in Germany/' 

The deputies having received this answer, dfeW up^ 
tit act o£ appeal, and caused it to be presented to 
the emperor ; which enraged him so extremely, that 
be confined them to their lodgings, and forbade them 
to write into Germany, upon pain of death. How'* 
tver, an account of these proceedings was conveyed 
to the allied Germaiv princes, who met at Smalkald, 
where they agreed upon a confession of faith, which 
was prepared, and afterwards offered at the diet of 
Augsburg, which was called in June, .1530. . The 
f^rotestants, afterwards, presented an apology tor 
their confession ; but the emperor would not receive 
it; however, they were both made public. This 
confession of faith, which was afterwards called 
" The Confession of Augsburg," was drawn up by 
Melancthon, the most moderate of all Luther's fol- 
lowers, as was also the apology^ 

Luther had -now nothing else to do, but to sit 
down and contemplate the mighty work fee had 
finished ; for, that a single monk should be able to 
give the church of Rome so rude a check, that there 
needed but such another entirely to overthrow it, 
may very well seem a mighty work» He did, indeed^ 
little else J for the remaider of his life was spent m 
exhorting princes, states, and universities, to confiro;! 
the reformation, which had b^eji brought about 
through him. The emperor threatened temporal pu- 
nishments with armies,, aijd .th? pQpe .f t^rnal with 
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l>ulis and anatbismas; but Lather cared for none of 
their threats. • *. ^ 

In 1546, Tebru^ry 1 8, m' the sixty-third year of 
Ills age, he* died, oa the estate of the earls of Mans- 
felt. The elector of Saxohy 'd(^^§ired that his body 
sliouU be brought back to Witfemburg, where he 
was "^urifed with the greatest pomp that, perhaps, 
ever happened to any private man. A thousand lies 
were invented by his enemies about his death. ' 

His works were collected after his death, and 
printed ^t Wittemburg, in seven volumes folio, 

LYTTLETON, {Lord GE^fKou) an elegant En- 
glish historian, poet and miscellaneous writer was 
bo^n in the y^ar 1709, at seven months, and the 
midwife, supposing him to be dead, threw him car6- 
Je<sly into the' cradle, Where had hot sortie signs of 
Jlfe been taken notice of By one of the attendants, 
he might never' hav& recovered. He received the 
elefmelMary part of his education at Eton school, 
where he soon evinced a tdste for pocffry. His pas- 
torals and some others of his light pieces ivere origi- 
tiaHy written in that serninary ; from whence he was 
removed-to the (iniversity of- Oxford. Here he pur- 
sued his classical studies with uncommon assiduity, 
and sketched the plan of his " Persian Letters,** a 
Work, Wiiich afterwards'lJrocuredhim great reputa- 
tion, not only from* the elegance of the laiiguage, in 
which they were composed, but also from the excd- 
lent obsi^vations they contained c^ri the martners of 
mankind." 

In the year 1728; he 9e< out on the tour of Europe, 
arid on his arrival 'at 'P^rts,becatne acquainted with 
"Mr. Pcynt2^ the British^ niihlster then at the court of 
Versailles, who was so struck with the extraordinary 
capacity of our young traveller, that he employed 

Vol. III. No. 20. Hh 
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hira in many political negociations, all of which he 
executed with great judgment and fidelity. 

Mr. Lyttleton's conduct, whilst on his travels, was 
a lesson of instruction to all young gentlemen cnga* 
ged on. the same business. Instead of lounging 
away his hours at the coffee houses, frequented by his 
countrymen, and adopting the fashionable follies and 
vices of France and Italy, his time was passed alter- 
nately in his library, and in the society of men df 
taste and literature. In this early part of his life, he 
wrote a poetical letter to Dr. Ayscough, and another 
to Mr. Pope, which shew singular taste arid correct- 
ness. 

After continuing a considerable time at Paris with 
Mr. Poyntz, he proceeded to Turin, where he was 
received with great marks of attention by hisSardw 
nian majesty^ He then visited Venice, , Milan, Ge- 
noa, and Rome, where he applied himself closely to 
the. study of the fine arts, and was, even in that cele- 
brated metropolis, allowed to be a perfect judge of 
painting, sculpture and architecture. 

He soon after returned to his native country, and 
was elected representative for the borough of Oke- 
hampton in Devonshire, in which station, he behaved 
so much to the satisfaction of his constituents, that 
they, several times, re-elected him ' for the same- 
j)lace. 

About this periDd, he received great marks of 
friendship from Frederic^ prince of Wales, father of 
his present majesty j and wa&, in the year 1737 ap- 
pointed principal secretary to his royal highness, and 
continued in the strictest intimacy with him till the 
time of his death. His attention to public business^ 
did not, however,, prevail him from exercising his 
poetical talent J and there ^aren^any of his effusions 
of this kind, written, whilst he was in this employ* 
aient, to be found in his works, which. reflect the high- 
est honor, on his taste^ judgment and erudition. 
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In the year 1742, he married a young lady of the 
Mmc of rortescae, whose exemplary conduct and 
uniform practice ot religion and virtue established 
his conjugal happiness upon the most solid basis. . 
' In 1744, he was appointed one of the lords com- 
missioners of the trea^ry ; and during his continu- 
ance in that station, constantly exerted his influence 
in rewarding merit and ability. He was the friend 
and patron of the late Henry Fielding, James Thom- 
son, author of the Seasons, Mr. Mallet, Dr. Young, 
Mr. Pope, &c. On the death of Mr. Thomson, who 
left his affairs in a very embarrassed condition, Mr., 
Lyttletori took that poet's sister under his protection. 
He revised the tragedy of Coriolanus, which that 
writer had not completely finished, *and brought it 
out at Covent Garden, with a prologue of bis own 
Writing, in which he so affectingly lamented the loss 
of that delightful bard, that not only Mr. Quin, who 
spoke the lines, but almost the. whole audience burst 
into tears. 

Mr. Lytfleton had, in. the prid'e of juvenile confi- 
dence, with the help of cbrrupt conversation, enter- 
tained doubts of the truth ot 'Christianity ; but, he 
thought the ttme was now come, when it was no 
longer fit to^ doubt, or beliete fay chance, and appli- 
ed him seriously to the gredt question. His studies 
being honsst, ended in conviction. He found, that 
the christian religion was tnie ; and what he had 
learned, he endeavoured to teach others, in 1747, 
by an excellent publication, entitled '* Observations 
on. the Conversion and Apostleship of St. Paul.**— 
This valuable treatise was written at the desire of 
Mr. Gilbert West, in consequence of Mr. Lyttleton*s 
asserting, that, beside all the proofs of the christiaa 
religion, which might be drawn from the prophecies 
of the Old Testament, from the necessary connec- 
tion it has with the whole system of the Jewish reli- 
gion, from the miracles of Christ, and from the Evi- 
dence given of hi^ r(v^urr*"Ctton by all the other iipds^ 
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ties, he thought the conversion of Sf. Paul alci|€,du* 
ly considered, was, of itself, a demonstra^tioasufSci-^ 
cnt to prove chriitianity to be a divine revelation. — 
Mr. West being struck, with the thought, assured 
his friend, that so compendious a proof would be of 
great use to convince those unbelievers, wha will 
not attend to a longer series of arguments , and time 
has shewn that he was not mistaken, as -the tract \8 
esteemed one of the best defences of christianitjr 
which has hitherto beei> published. 

In 1754, he resigned his oiBce of lord of the trea- 
sury,* and was made cofferer, to hiV majesty's house- 
hold, and sworn of the privy, council. Previous ta 
this,, he riiarried a second time ; but i\it^ indiscreet 
conduct of his wife gave him great uaeasiness, and 
they separated, by mutual consent, a few years after 
marriage^ . ' . - 

After being appointed chancellor of the/exche- 
quer> he was, 19th November, 1757, created* a pe^r 
of Great Britain, by the title of Lord Lyttlctan, &c. 
His speeches on the Scotch and mutiny bills, in the 
year 1747, on the Jew. bill in 175i?, and on the pri- 
vilege of parliament in 1763, shewed §ound judg- 
ment, powerful elcxjuence,^ and, inflexible integrity.* 
During his last ten . years, he lived chiefly in retire- 
ment, in t;he continual^ exercise oi all the virtues, 
which can ennoble priv^tte life. His last work was 
his " Dialoguesr of tbe Dead, in which the moral^t^r 
of Cambray and the spirit of fontenelle are happily 
united. 

He died August 22d, 1773, uqiverally lamented 
by all parties. His last moments were attended witb 
unimpaired understanding, unaffected greatness erf 
mind, ralm resignation., and humblp, but confident, 
hopes in the mercy of ..God. 

MACHIAVEL, (Nicholas) a famous politi- 
cal writer of the j 6th century was born of a distia- 
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gylshfd faiojly at ^Florence, .(fis: Irst prodoetiopa: 
were ot the dramatic kind. Hf -c^tpiposed a corne*' 
dy upon the ancient Greek model, in which he lash- 
ed some of the Flafentifte kcCes with great severity, 
which, however, was so well received, that Pope 
l^o X. caused it afterwards to be i^presenled at 
Roftie. 

Machiavel was secretary, and tfterwards historb- 
grapher tothe repaWic of Ftouence. The houi^epf 
Medicis procured hJm this l^t* ^ce, with a Very 
bandSome salttry, m otdcr to satiny hi^ resentnwnt 
for havflig suffered the* torture, upen suspicion of 
being an accomplice m the conspiraey of' thisSoderi-* 
IN, agai^ist that house, when MachiaverbSre hTs suf- 
ferings without making any confession ; but, his fre- 
q'tient and high commendations of Brutu5 anfl Gasf 
sitis, have convinced many that he was not aFto^gefhcr 
i0noceBt. No farther proceedings, * however/ were 
carried on against him ; but, froni that time, he 
turned ^very thing fo ridicule, ^^nlf gave himself up 
to irreligioh.- - He. died in 1530, of a remedy which 
he had taken by way of tjteverttion, having lived, to- 
wards the latter- pefriid of hisdays, in a state 64^ great 
poverty and contempt. .' . - 

He was the author of various* pubircations, upon 
different subjects ; but, of all'Vis'^ writings^ that 
which has made the greatest noJs^, Jtnd drawn up- 
on him the most enemies, is h political treatise, en- 
titled " The Prince," which has been translated rnto 
various languages, and written against by manyau'* 
tbors; The world, for a long time, was not argreed 
as to the motives of this work ; some thinking,^ that 
he meant tot recommend tyrannical maxims; <i){hers, 
that he only delineated them, with a view to excite 
abhorrence; His motives, however, have,- ijt latter 
times, been almost universally reprobated ; so that, 
when we hear of Machivelian policy, it constantly 
conveys to the mind the idea of fraud, perfidy, and 
unbounded tyranny* Maehiavel also wrote ^ Re- 
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* flectims on Titus Livius," which are dcetaed ex- 
tremtrly cOrious and interesting. 

• ,* f 

MACLAURIN, (Cox-Lin) an .eoiinent, naathc- 
matician and philosopher, was the son of a clergyt 
man, and born at ]K.|lcnoddgn, in Sc^pUand, in 16S8. 
At the age of eleven, he was sent to the university 
of Glasgow, where be continued for five years, du- 
ring which perio4, notwithstanding his youth, .he 
was distinguished as one of the most intense stu* 
dents in that celebrated seminary^ His great genius 
for matheroatic^) learning, discovered itself so early^ 
fts at twelve year?, when, having accidentally met 
with a copy of *< Euclid,", he became, in:.a,few^ 
days, master of the first six books, 'Without;ai}y as- 
sistance; and it is certain, that before he had cqo^- 
pleted his sixteenth year, he had invented many of 
the proppsptions whicli were afterwards published 
undef the title, pf " Geometria Organica." 

After he bad left th^ university, ht retir/ed to a 
country seat of his unclet who h^4. ^^^ ^^^^ of hi& 
education, both his parents hfiving died SQme tim^ 
before that period. HeT&he ?pent two or three years," 
in pursuing his fj^yorite studies j but, in 1717, he of- 
fered himself as a c;andidate for the professorship of 
mathepiatics in Marischal College, Aberdeen, and 
obtaiiied it, after a trial of ten dtiys with a very able 
competitor. In 1719, he went up to London,;Whiere 
he became acquainted with Dr. Hoadly, the.n bishqp 
of BaQgor, Dr. Clarke, Sir Isaac Newton, and other 
eminent characters ; at vvhich time, also, he w:a$ ad-: 
Knitted a member of the royal society ;,and, in ano- 
ther journey, in 1721, he contracted an acquaintance 
with Martin Folkes, Esq. then president of it, which 
lasted till his death. 

In 1722, Mr. Maclaurin began to write his cele- 
brated piece 'j On the Percussion of Bodies," which 
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gained the prize of the royal academy of sciences 
tor the year 1724. Soon after this^ he was invited 
by the curators of the university of Edinburgh, to 
iill the mathematical chair in that seminary, jmd this 
he accordingly accepted in November, 1725. 
, Mr. Maclaurin had lived as a bachelorf^till the 
year 1733 j but being no less formed for society than 
for^ contemplation, he then married, and continued 
happy in bis matrimonial connection till hi^r death, 
when he left twp sons and three daughters,. ^tpgether 
with his wife, to survive hin^. In 1734, Berkeley, bi- 
shop of Cloy ne, published a piece, called "The 
Analyst,'* in vvhich he took occasion, fromsqmedis* 
putes which had arisen concerning the grounds of 
the fluxionary method, to explode the method itself; 
and, also, to charge mathen^aticians in general with 
infidelity in religion. . Maclaurin thought himself 
included in this charge* and began an answer to Ber- 
keley 's/bookj but, as he proceeded, so many disco- 
veries, so many new theories and problems occurred 
to him, that, instead of a vindicatory pamphlet, his 
•work came out " A Complete System of FiMxions, 
with their application to the most considerable pro- 
blems in geometry and natural philosophy." This 
work was published, at Edinburgh in 1742, in two 
vols. 4to. and as it cost him infinite pains, so it is the 
.most considerable of all his works, and will confer 
on him immortal, honour. In the mean time, he was 
frequently obliging the, public with some perform* 
ance or observation of his own ; many of which^ were 
published in the fifth and sixth volumes of the Medi- 
dicai "Essays at Edinburgh," and some of them in 
the " Philosophical Transactions." 

The exertions, which professor Maclaurin had 
made, in the year, 1745, by planning the fortifica- 
tions of Edinburgh, in order to put it in a state of de- 
fence, against the rebels, obliged him to fly his native 
«6untry^ .when the army of the pretender advanced 
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thitli€r. ThiSs exiled, he took refuge fn fhe Imspfta- 
bJe marfdion of Dr. H^ron, then ardibishop of York, 
where he found a safe asylum: ^^^ ^pon his return 
io 'hi» country after the rebellion ceased, from hav* 
in|[ caught si cold on the journey, he was attacked 
^ith a dr6psy, which put a period to his valuable life, 
June 14, 1746, in the 49th year of hi^ age. 

Mr. Maclaurin was a very good, as well as a very 
^eat nfan, and worthy of love as well as adtniraHon. 
f lis pel?uHar merit as a philosopher was, that all hrs 
studied*; were accommodated to general utility ; and 
we find, in many places of his works, an applicatipn 
even df the most abstruse theories, to the petfiectmg 
of mechanical arts. He had resolved for the same 
iptirpo^'e, to compose a course of practical mathema- 
tics, and to rescue several useful branches of the 
science from the bad treatment they often met with 
in less skilful hands. But all. this, his dedth prevent- 
*ed, unless we should reckon as a part of his intended 
work, the translation of Dr. David Gregory's, *^ Prac* 
tical Geometry," which he. rdfyised and published 
with additions, the year before his death. During 
bis life, however, he had frequent opportunities of 
serving his country and his friends, by his great skill. 
Whatever diffiiculty occurred, concerning the con- 
structing of perfecting machines, the working of 
mines, the improving of manufactories, the convey- 
ing or water, or the the execution of any other pub* 
lie wbrk, he was at hand to resolve it. He also made 
calculations relatin? to the provision now established 
by law, for the children aqd widows of the Scots 
clergy, and of the professors in the universities, ih- 
titling them to certam annuities, upon the voluntary- 
annual payment of a certain sum by the incumbent. 
In contriving and adjusting this wise and useful 
scheme, he bestowed a great deal of labour, and 
contributed not a little towards bringing it to perfec- 
tion. It may be said of such a man, ** that he lived 
to some purpose,** which can hardly be said of those, 
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liOw micommon soever their abilities ahd attaiflmenfSy 
who spend their whole time in abstract speculations, 
and produce nothing to 4he real u^ and service of 
their fellow citi^sens. 

M ACLAURIR (Joh^) afterwards lord DreghoitH 
the eldest son of the preceding, was born, at £din« 
burgh, f26th December 1734. As his father was a 
man of no penurious disposition, he left hi$ family 
but indifferently provided for, his name and a small 
estate in Berwickshire^ being their only inheritance* 
The former was indeed a great one ^ but to our au- 
thor and his brother^ on account of their youthi o£ 
little avail ^ the latter yielded no more than a bare 
competence lor the education and maintenance of 
the family. 

The attention and Friendship, which the arch« 
bishop of York had shewn to the father, when a pa* 
triot refugee,.was, at his death, transferred with gene- 
rous remembrance to his sons. His grade, desirous of 
having the superintendance of their education, and 
after consulting with Mrs. Maclaurin, used his inte- 
rest to procure admission for our author and hi» 
Jounger brother into the charter house, in London* 
lis exertions, however, were unavailing ; for it hap* 
pened^ that the former was too old, the latter too 
young to be admitted. 

It was, on this account, resolved, that our author 
should be educated in Scotland ; and, accordingly 
at the usual age, he was put to the high school of 
Edinburgh, to learn the rudiments of the Latin lan- 
guage. Here he continued five years, making a very 
great proficiency in his studies, not ^y labour or in-* 
tense application, but in consequence of that vigour 
and quickness of apprehension, which nature had be» 
Jtowed upon him with so protuse a hand» 
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OnF abtfaor afterwards went through the us^bI* 
course at the university of Edinburgh, where he will 
cpntinued to make very great proficiency in the 
learned Tanguages. He distinguished himself also ij^ 
the different sciences, to which he then bent his atten- 
tion ; although he used often to mention, with re- 
gret, that he did not make so rapid a progress ii> 
rtiese as he could have wished, from having been sent 
to college, at too early an age, to be able to enter 
ittlly info the abstruse studies, which are understood 
to form an essential part of an university education*. 
' The pleasure our author had in reading debates* 
ancient and modern, and in hearing the pleadings at 
tjie Scotch bar, made him dt?sirous of following the 
profession of a barrister ; although he was dissuaded 
ftom it, on account of the narrowness of his fortune^ 
and the want of powerful connections to push hin* 
forward ; his friends bad intended him for the church 5 
but the gravity of a clergyman was not suited to hi^ 
lively temper. He determined, however,' to be 
gtiided by his own inclination ; and, accordingly,, af» 
ter studying, and making himself perfectly master 
of the civil and Scotch law, he was, in August 17 5-6,. 
admitted a member of the facul4y of advocates, at 
Edinburgh. Previous to this,, he, at leisure hours^ 
overcame the fatigue of legal study, by occasionally 
indulging himself in peru^ng his favorite classics^ 
and improving his taste for the muses. . . 

J^h promising talents were not long unrewarded ^ 
for, in the course of a few years,- they were the:, 
means of introducifig him into very considerable 
practice, both before the civil and crinuiial courts o£ 
Bis country. 

It was not as a^roere lawyer that he acquired a re* 
putation in the worfd ; for, by means of his abilities^ 
earning, and urbanity, he soon gained the acquain- 
tance and friendship of men of fortune, talents^ and 
literature; and, as he often, with great pleasure,^ 
mentioned, it was the intimate fnendsbip of a few: 
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of th^se that was the greatest solace he had in the 
decline of life. 

In June, 1762, Mr. Maclaurin married the daugh* 
ter of Dr. George Cunninghame, physician, in Edin* 
burgh) by whom he had ten children*— -five sons and* 
five daughters. With this amiable woman, he lived 
in rh^, utmost state of conjugal felicity, till the ycslr 
1780*, when she was cut off by %t putrid fever, a few 
hours after her favourite son, who died, likewise, of 
the same disorder. This was in irreparable loss 
to our author, and his tiumerou^ young family. 

In 1782, a Royal Society was established in £din« 
bufgh, and Mr. Maclaurin had the honor of being 
appointed one of the constituent members of the in- 
stitution, in the royal charter, which was prepared 
for it. 

After having, for many years, practised with great 
assiduity and success at the Scotch bar, and having, 
at last, forgot the griefs of a husband, in the cares of 
a father, he was' promoted to the bench j anc^, in 
January, 1778, tooi: his seat as a senator in the col- 
lege of justice, under the title of Lord Dreghorn.-~ 
©uring the enjoyment, for nearly nine years, of the 
judicial trust reposed in him, he had the satisfaction 
•to find, that the efforts he made, as a judge, in the 
impartial administration of justice,^ obtained him the 
universal approbation of the practitioners of courts,^ 
and of the public at large. 

In 1791, domestic distress again embittered his 
happiness, in consequence of the death of his eldest 
-daughter, who caught the infection of a putrid fever,. 
in paying the last tribute of affection to a dying bro- 
ther. The father too, in the utnlost grief, was af^ 
tacked with a slow fever, from which, he imaginedv 
he never entirely recovered. His attention, howe- 
ver, to the duties of his office, continued unabated. 
till 1796, when on Dec. 24th he died of a ptxtria 
fcver^ aged nearly sijfty-two. 
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The prominent features in Mr. Maclanrin's ch^rae- 
ter ^ere, vivacity and quickness of apprehension. 
He had a most retentive memory; few men read 
more ^ none retained what they read better. He ne- 
ver was at a. loss for some apposite quotalton^ from 
classical authors, especially from the Latin poets. In 
bis selection of these, he was peculiarly happy : they 
gave ease and grace to his pleadings ^ force and ele^ 
gance to his writings^ 

As a lawyer^ Mr. Maclaurin had always a most 
respectable character. As a judge^ he was High in 
public esteem > he had a clear head,, and a sound un« 
derstanding : he heard with patience,, and determine 
ed with deliberation. Conscience was his guide,^ and 
justice his aim. His quickness and penetration gave 
dispatch to business, and made the burden which 
was heavy upon others, who did less, sit light upon 
bim, vyho did more. 

Mr. Maclaurin from his eatKest years, was the 
friend and lover of liberty ; and, wherever be found 
oppression^ was an advocate against it. From hh 
extensive reading, he had acquired a liberality of 
xnind, and independence of spirit, which made him 
think and judge for himself ^ the welfare and happi^ 
Hess of mankind were the great objects of his ispecu^ 
lations; he was jealous of the encroachments of the 
crown, an<l regarded^ as unjustifiable,^ every attempt 
to oppress the people. 

He had seen America struggle for independence^ 
he predicted the consequence oi the fatal measured 
pursued against her ; and with those who thought aa 
he did, he shared thf obloquy of the day; he saw 
America successful^ and he rejoiced in the event; 
He lived to see another revolution ; monarchy aboji* 
ished, and a struggle for a republic in France : he la- 
mented the cruelties that were exercised in this ^t* 
tempt: he pitied the monarch who fell; he beheld, 
in the dawning republic,, a nation contending for it< 
freedom, and a bold experiment attempted~-thc xe* 
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Ibrmation of mankind ; he thought- the old system in 
France, bad 5 what the new one would be, no one 
coukd predict. The armed coalition he viewed with 
indignant regret ; the attempt to crush that distract^ 
ed country, to him appeared unjust and impolitic: 
left to themselves a short time, he thought, would 
determine both the fate of that greJit empire, and 
also th^ hitherto problematical question, whether 
an extensive nation can enjoy a republican govern- 
ment. He always thought, that if foreign. powers 
had not interfered, in order to restore the old system, 
a civil war was inevitable: it would be bloody, but 
could not be long. He foresaw, that the powers of 
Europe coalesced, would make France to a man, 
rally round the standard of liberty ; and a^pordingly, 
he beheld the best disciplined armies in the world, 
fall before raw and unexperienced republicans. The 
continent of Europe was deluged with blood, and 
the genius of Liberty soared triumphant. 

Mr. Maclaurin beheld the conduct of his own 
country with the sincerest sorrow. He saw her re* 
cover from the distress which the American war had 
occasioned; peace had recruited her strength, in- 
creased her resources, and made her mistress of the 
commerce of the world. He was sorry to see her 
ministers, all at once, rashly endanger her prosperity, 
rush headlong into the bloody contest, and, without 
endeavouring to prevent the monarchy of France 
from falling, foolishly attempt to restore it. The va- 
rious pretexts tor carrying on the war he condemned, 
and reprobated the conduct of the ministry, for in- 
. interfering in it, at all. He also disapproved of their 
measures at home no less than of their operation^ 
abroad. 

Placed in a high public station, while he discharge 
ed his duty with fidelity, he would not shrink at the 
nod of power. He accordingly shared the fate of 
those who differed in opinion with the ruling party ; 
was branded with the epithets of Jacobin and disoc^ 
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ganiter; and it vif^t eveti insinuated that he was aim- 
ing at a revolution in Great Britain. He was, however 
neither Jacobin nor disorganizer, unless that man be 
one, who thinks a nation entitled to maintain its 
rights, to resist every attempt to enslave it, and to 
enjoy the freedom of speech, and the liberty of the 
press; he was convinced of the necessity of a radical 
reform in the British parliament, and of abuses in 
government; and he regretted, that this had not been 
done^ when there was both time and opportunity. — 
To such a height had political animosity, at that time, 
arisen in Great Britain, that Mr. Maclaurin, at last, 
shunned mixed companies, indeed, all where the 
conversation was likely to turn upon politics. He 
never, however, allowed difference of opinion to 
interrupt or dissolve the ties of private friendship. — 
Anxious that wrongs should be prevented, and eager 
io see those which existed redressed, he loved his 
country, and was ambitious of her welfare ; the 
iriend of Man, he studied to be his benefactor ; con- 
scious of the rectitude of his principles, he was not 
afraid to avow them ; but, prudence made him ob- 
serve a cautious silence; the insinuations which ma- 
lice levelled against him, he bore with fortitude, and 
treated with contempt; for; as he was superior to 
his enemies, he disdained to retaliate, 

MAECENAS. (Caius CiLNius) was a celebrat- 
ed Roman knight, descended from the kings of Etru- 
xia. He has immortalized himself by his liberal pa^ 
tronage of learned men, and of letters ; and, to his 
prudence Augustus Caesar acknowled, himself indebt- 
ed for the security he enjoyed. 

His fondness for pleasure removed him from the 
re^acb of ambition, and he preferred to die, as he 
was born, a Roman knight, to all the honors and 
dignities which either the friendship of Augustus, ot 
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1»» ' omi p0puj4rity, coutd heap up6n hiih. It way, 
in Qonsequeoce of his advk:e> and that of Agrippa^ 
that Augustus resolved to retain the suprenle poweri 
and not, by a voluntary reafgnatioo^ to plunge Rom« 
into civil commotions* The emperor received the 
private admonitions of Maecenas in the same friend* 
ly manner as thoy were given ; and he wds not dis* 
pleased with the liberty of his friend, when he 
threw a paper to him, with these words, **. Descend 
"from the tribuqaU thou butcher!" while, he sit in 
the judgment-$eat, anrf betrayed revenge and impa^ 
tience in his countenance. Augustus was struck 
with the admonition, and left the tribunal without 
passing sentence of death on the criminaK 
- To the interference of Maecenas^ Virgil was In- 
debted for the restoration of his lands ; and Horaed 
vas proud to own^ that his learned friend had . ob*" 
tained his pardon from the emperor^ for engaging in 
the cause of Brutus at Philippic Maecenas himself 
cultivated letters i and,. according to the most receiv* 
ed opinion, wrote " A History of Animals," 5^ A 
Journal of the Life of Augtistus," ** A Treatise on 
the diflFerent Natures and Kinds of Precious Stones,** 
besides two tragedies^ entitled ** Octavia," and ** Pro* 
ttetheus,." and other things, all now losti He died 
fight years before Christ ; and, on his^ death-bed^ 
jMirticuIarly recommended his friend Horace to the 
care and confidence of Augustus. Seneca, who has 
liberally commended the genius smd abilities of 
Maecenas, has not withheld his censure from his dis* 
dpation^ indolence and effeminate luxury. From 
t^ patronage and the encouragement, which the 
princes of heroic and lyric poetry, among the Latins 
received from this favorite of Augustus, every patron 
ef literature has ever since been styled a Maecenas^. 
To him Virgil dedicated his Georgics, and Horace 
bbOdeSr 
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MAHOMET, 01- MOHAMMED, sriled the Im* 
rosTOR, was born in the year 571, at Mecca^ acK 
ty of Arabia, of the tribe of the Korashites. His father 
Abdallah died young, leaving his widow and infant son 
in very indifferent circumstances. The grandfather 
was, therefore, obliged to take care of Mahomet, which 
he not dnly did, during his life, but at his death, enjoin- 
ed his eldest son Abu Taleb, to provide for him in fi»» 
ture. This man being a wealthy merchant, brought up 
Mahomet to the same business, and, for that purpose^ 
took him along with him into Syria, when he was 
only about 18 years of age. Here he continued un- 
der his uncle, till he had arrived at his 25th year, when 
one of the chief men of the city dying, and his widow^ 
whose name was Khadijah, wanting a factor to ma* 
nage her estate, she, invited Mahomet into ^er ser* 
vice. He accepted her|terms, and traded three years for 
her, at Damascus and other places, during which 
time, he behaved himself so well, that, by making 
him her husband, she raised him to an equality with 
the richest in Mecca. 

It was after he began, by this advantageous match, 
to live at his ease, that he formed the scheme of es- 
tablishing a new religion ; or, as he expre^ed ]t» of 
replanting the only true and ancient one, professed 
by Adam, Moses, Jesus and all the prophets, by. 
destroying the gross idolatry, into which the generali* 
ty of his countrymen had fallen, and weeding out the 
corruptions and superstitions, which the latter Jews 
and Christians had, as he pretended, introduced into 
their religion, and reducing it to its original purtty^ 
which consisted chiefly in the worship of one oaly 
God. 

Before he made* any attempt abroad, he rightly 
judged, that it was necessary for him to begin with 
the conversion of his own household. Having, there* 
fore, retired with his family, as he had done several 
times before, to a cave in mount Hara, he there open* 
cd the secret of his mission to his wife Khadijah ^ 
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and acquainted her that the angel Gabrielhad ji^ 
before appeared to him, and told him, that he was 
appointed the apostle 4>f Grod : he aUo repeated ^ 
passage, wh^ich he pretended had been revealed to 
him by the ministry of angels with these other cir* 
cumstancds of this first appearance, which are related 
by the Mahometan writers. Khadijah received the 
news with greai joy; swearing by him, in whose 
hands her soul was, that she trusted he would be the 
prophet of his nation ; and immediatelycqmniunica* 
-ted what she had heard to her cou^nEbn Naufal, 
who :bein^ a christian, could write in the Hebrew* 
character, and was tolerably well versed in the scrip«> 
tosies ; and he as readily came into her opinion, assu« 
^ing her, that the same angel, who had formerly ap* 
peared unto Moses, was naw sent toMahomet. The 
first overture the pmphet n^e was in the 40th year 
of his. age, which is, therefore usually called the year 
•of his mission. 

leaving thus takejn upon himself the style of the 

Apostle of God, he began^ under that character, to 

propagate the imposture, which he had now concert^ 

ed ; but for four years, he did it only in private,* and 

amongst .sach as: he either had most confidence in, or 

thought most likely to gain. After he had gotten a 

few disciples, some of whom, were however, the prin* 

>cipal men of the city, he began to publish it to the 

people of Mecca, in his 44th year, and openly to de« 

dare- himself a prophet sent by God, to reclaim them, 

from, the errors c^ paganism, and to teach them the 

=lrue religion. On his first appearance, he was treat* 

ed with contempt and derision, and upbraided by the 

people, as a magician, an impostor, and a teller of 

tfables, of which he frequently complains in the Ko* 

'ran ; so that for the first year he made little or no 

progress ; but persevering in his design, which he 

managed with great address, he afterwards gained 

many proselytes, so that his cause began to acquire 

^considerable support in the city. Pepple now be* 
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-|[an to'bc alafmrd at his progress. Those, wbowere 
addicted to the idolatry of their forefathers, opposed 
him as an en^my of the gods and a dangerous in- 
novator in their religion. Others, who saw farther in 
his designs^ thought it tisne. to put a stop4o them, 
for the sake of preserving the government, which he 
seemed determined to undermine. They, therefore, 
formed a combination agaiiut him', and intended to 

' have cut him off by the aword. Abu Taleb, his 
imcle, being informed thereof, defeated their designs,. 

, and by his authority, as chief of the tribes, preserved 
him from. many other attempts of the same kind,, 
which wer.ei:ontrived against him. 

The Korei&h, finding they could not prevail, either 

. by words or menaces, tpied what they could do by 
force and ill treatment, using Mahomet'^ followers 
so very injuriously, that - it was no longer safe for 
them to continue at Mecca, ;. suph of them, there- 
fore as had no friends to protect them, began to look 

; for shelter elsewhere^ In the fifth year of the prophet's 
mission, numbers fled tp Ethiopia,, where they were 

. kindly received by ,the king, who refused to deliver 

. them up to those, whom tlie.Koreish sent to demarid 
them, and, as the AnaJb, writers unanimouslf attest,* 
even professed the Maboroctaa religion. 

In the sij^th year of his mission, Mahomet had 
_*he pleasure of seeing his party strengthened by the 

. conversion of his uncle Hamru, a man of gnsat valoiM',. 

, and iperit,, and, of Omar Ebn AI ELattab, a persoa 

f liighly.e^teeiaed, and once a violent opposer of the^ 
prophet. A circumstance occurred, however, aboist 
four years thereaftier, which tended for a time toopc- 

. jate materially against his. fu^-ther success. This .was 

. the death of Abu Taleb; and about a month,, or as^ 
some write, three days after the death of this:gr«at 
patron and benefactor, Mahomet had the additional 
onortificatbn to lose his wife Khadijah. 

On the death of these two persons, the Koreish be- 

.' ^au to, be more troublesome than ever to their fjOD- 
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pTiet, and* especially sorne, who had been his inir-^ 
mate friends ; insomuch that finding himself bblig*^ 
ed fo seek for shelter elsewhere, he first pitched up- 
ot¥ Tayef, about sixty miles from Mecca, as the place* 
^►f his retreat. Here he staid for a month, some of 
the more considerate people treating him with a lit- 
tle respect ; but the rabble at length rose upon him,- 
and compelled him to return to Mecca, where he 
put himself under the protection of one of the princes; 

This repulse greatly discouraged his followers —-f 
Mahomet, however, still persevered, declaring, that 
** if they set the sun against him on his right hand, 
and the moon on his left, he would not abandon hiy 
cnterprize." He^ therefore, continued boldly to 
preach to the public assetnblies, of the pilgrimage/^ 
and gained some proselytes; among them, six of the 
inhabitants of Medina,, of the Jewish tribe of Khaz- 
raj, who, on their return home, failed not to speak 
much in commendation of their new religion, and 
exhorted their fellow-citizens toembrace the same. 

In the twelfth year of his mission, twelve of the 
leading men of Medina came toM^cca, and took 
an oath of fidelity to Mahomet,. at Al Akaba, a hill on 
the north side of that city. This oath was called tha 
•* Women's Oath,** not that any women were present 
tipon the occasion^ but because a man was not there- 
by obliged to take- up arms in defence of M»ahomet 
or his religion; but, because it wa^the same oath 
that wast afterwards exacted of the woraen^ the form 
of which we have in the Koran> to the following 
effect, viz. That they should renounce all idolatry ; 
that they shouldnot steal; commit fornication; kill 
their children^ as the Pagan Arabs used to do, whea 
they could not maintain them; nor forge calumnies; 
and,, that they should obey the prophet in ail things 
which w^ere reasonable. When they had solemnly 
engaged to all this, Mahomet s^nt one of his disci*- 
ple5> named Masab, home with them, to instrucr 
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them more fully in the grounds and ceremonies of 
his new religion. 

Masab being arrived at Medina, by the assistance 
of those who had formerly been converted, gained 
great numbers ot proselytes, so that mabometanistn 
spread so fast, that there was scarce a house where- 
in there were not some who had embraced it. The 
next year, being the thirtefnth year of Mahomet's 
mission, Masab returned to Mecca, accompanied by 
a large number of people, who protessed the new 
faith, besides some others who were still unbelievers. 
On their arrival, they immediately sent to Mahomet, 
offering him their Assistance, of which he was greatly 
in need ; for his adversaries were, by this time grown 
so powerful in Mecca, that he could not stay there 
much longer without imminent danger, wherefore he 
accepted their proposal and accompanied them to 
Medina. 

Hitherto Mahomet »had propagated his religion by 
fair^ means; so that the whole success of this enter- 
prize, before his flight to Medina, must be attribut- 
ed to persuasion only, and not to compulsion. The 
main arguments which he used to delude men into 
a belief of his imposture, were promises and threats, 
being those which he knew would work the easiest 
on the affections of/ the vulgar. His promises were 
chiefly of paradise, which, with great art, he framed 
agreeably to the taste of the Arabians, who, lying 
tinder the torrid zone, were, through the nature of 
their climate, ^as vrell as the excessive corruption of 
their manners, exceedingly'given to sensual pleasures, 
and the scorching heat and dryness of the country; 
making rivers of water, cooling drinks, shaded gar- 
dens, and pleasant fruits, most delightful and refresh- 
ing unto them, they were from hence apt to place 
their highest enjoyment, in things of this nature: 
and therefore, to answer the height of their carnal 
desires, he made the joys of heaven to consist totally, 
in these particulars, which be promises them abun* 
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ilantly in man^ places of the Koran. On the cOntra<r 
ry, he described the punishment of hell, whic^ he 
threatened to all, who would not believe in him, tq 
cbfisist of such torments, as would appear to theni 
the most afflicting and grievous to be borne ; as that 
Ihey should drinK nothing, but boiling and stinking 
water, nor breathe any thing, but exceeding hpif 
winds, things most terrible in Arabia j that they should 
dwell for ever in continual (ires, and be surrounded 
with-a black, hot, salt smoke, as^with a cqverlid iS^c. 
and that he might omit nothing, which could worii 
^n their fears,, he likewise, terrified them with the 
threats of grievous punishment^, in this life. 

He pretended to i*cceive all his revelations from tha 
angel Gabriel, who, he said, was sent from God, 64 
purpose to deliver them to him. He was, it seems, 
subject to the falling sickness, so that, whenever the 
fit was upon him, he preternled it to be a trance ; and 
that then the angel Gibriel was come from God, 
with some new revelations unto him. His pretended 
revelations, he put into several chapters, the collec- 
tion of which makes up the Koran, which is the 
bible of the Mahometans. The original of this book, 
was laid up, as he taught his followers, in the archives 
of heaven ; and the angel Gabriel brought him the 
copy of it, chapter by chapter, according as occasion 
requiredf that they should be published to the people ; 
that is, as often as any new thing was to be set on' 
foot, any objection against him or his religion to be 
answered ; any difficulty to be solved ; any discon^ 
tent among his people to be quieted, any offence to 
be removed, or any thing else done for the furtherance 
of his grand scheme, his constant reso.urce was tp 
the angel Gabriel for a new revelation.;, ^nd ouJt 
came some addition to the Koran, to serve hi^, ti^rn 
therein. * ^ , . 

Hitherto Mahomet had propagated his religioti 
by fair meansj so th^t the whole syccess of thi$ en- 
terprise before his flight to Medina, (which forms, an 
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«ra in the Mahometan history, called the H^gira,) 
must be attributed to persuasion only, and not to 
compulsion. For before this time, and, in several 
places of the Koran, which he pretended were re- 
vealed, during his stay at Mecca, he declared his 
business was only to preach and admonish ^ that he 
had no authority to compel any person to embrace 
his religion, and that, whether people believed or not 
was none of his concern, but belonged solely to God, 
And he was so far from allowing his followers to use 
force, that he exhorted them to bear patiently those 
injuries, which were offered them, on account of 
their faith ; and, when persecuted himself, he choie 
rather to quit the place of his birth, and retire to 
Medina, than to make any resistance. But this great 
ipoderation seems to have been entirely owing to 
his want of power, and the great superiority of his op- 
posers/during the first twelve years of his mission ; for* 
no sooner was he enabled, by the assistance of those 
of Medina, to make head against his enemies, than 
he gave out, that God had allowed him and his foI«* 
lowers to defend themselves against the infidels; and^ 
at length, as his force increased, he pretended to 
have the divine leave even to attack them ; to de* 
stroy idolatry, and set up the true faith by the sword. 
Ke, tlierefore, commanded his followers to arm, and 
to slay all, who would not embrace his religion, unless 
they submitted to pay a yearly tribute for the redemp- 
tion of their lives j and according to this injunction^ 
even unto this day, ail who live under any Mahome« 
tan government, and are not of their religion, pay 
an annual tax, as a fine for their infidelity. MahcK 
met's first expeditions, were against the trading ca^ 
ravans, in their journies, between Mecca and Syria> 
^bich he attacked with various success ; and if we 
except the establishing and adjusting a few particu* 
*lars, relating to his grand scheme, as occasion re- 
quired, his time, for the fiis# two years after his 
•flight, was wholly spent in predatory excursions qp- 
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^m Ws neighbours, and iii compelfing^ tho$e, wha 
lived near Medina to embrace his religion, . 

In the third year of the Hegira, A. D. 624, be 
made war upon those tribes of the Arabs, who were 
of the Jewish religion, in' that vicinity ; & having taken 
their castles, and reduced them under his power, he 
sold them ait as slaves, and divided their goods 
aofiong his followers. But what established his faith 
very mucb> and was the foundation on which he 
'built all hi6 succeeding greatness, was, his gaming 
Ae battle of Bedr, which was fought in the fourth year 
of the Hegira, and is so famous in the Mahometan 
hifttory. Some reckon no less^ than twenty-seven ex- 
peditions^ wherein Mahomet was personally present, 
in' nine of which he gave battle; besides several 
other battles, in which he was not present. His 
forces, he maintained partly by the contributions of his 
followers for this purpose, v^hicb he called by the 
name of dims, and the paying of vvKich he, very 
artfuHy, made one main article of Ms religion ; and 
partly by ordering a fifth part of the plunder to bfe 
brought into the public tr60sury for that purpose, iti 
which matter, he, likewise^ pretended to act by di* 
vine direction* 

In a few years, by the success of his arms, not-- 
•withstanding he sometimes came off by the worst, 
he considerably raised his pdwer and credit In the 
sixth 3^arof the Hegira, he set out with a conside- 
rable army to visit the temple of Mecca ; not with 
an intent of committki]g hostilities, but iti a peaceable 
manner. However, as soon as he approached that 
city, the Koreish informed him by a messenger, that 
they would not permit him to enter Mecca, unless he 
forced his way, whereupon he resolved immediately 
to attack the city. Upon this, the Meccans, becom- 
ing alarmed, sent out a prince of the tribe of Tha- 
kif to desire peace: and a truce was concluded be« 
tween them for ten years, by which any person was 
allowed to enter into league, either with Mahomet^ 
«r with the Koreish> as he should think proper. 
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It may not be improper, in order to sbew <he h 
conceivable veneration and respect the Mahometans^ 
by this time, had for their prophet, to mention the 
account which the above-mentioned ambassador gave 
the Koreish, at his return, of their be}^viour. He 
caid, he had been at the courts both of the Roman 
emperor and the king of Persia, and never saw any 
prince so highly respected by his subjects, as JVfabo- 
snet was by his companions ; for, whenever he made 
the ablution, in order to say his prayers, they ran and 
•patched the water he had used ; and whenever fee 
{Spat, they immediately licked it up, and gathered 
.every hair that fell from him, with great devotion. 
/.:In the seventh year of the Hcgira, Mahomet be-* 
(gan to think of propagating bis religion, beyond the 
bounds of Arabia, and sent messengers to the Qeigl>> 
boi^if ing princes, with lettets to invite them to JMaho* 
:jnetanism ; no*: was this project without considera- 
ble success. Even the emperor IJeracJius, a« the 
.Arabian historians assure us, received Mahomet's let- 
ter ivith great respect, aud dismissed the bearer bo- 
itiorably. And some pretend that be ifvould have 
professed this new taitb» hadhe notrbeen afiraid^f 
losing his crown. 

In tbe eighth year of Ant Heg^a^ Mahonaet took 
the city of M ecca, the inhabitants of v^ich had bra- 
cken the truce concluded on two years before, for 
tbe tribe of Beer, who were confederates with the 
iKoreish, attacking those of Khozoah who were ^mies 
'0f Mahomet, ;kUled several of them being suppoi^ted 
,*inthe action by a pact of the JSLoreish themselvest T^ 
1 consequence of this violation was soon apprehended, 
aind an ambassador was dispatched :to Medina, chi 
/purpose to heal the breach ; but in vain; for'Mstbo- 
.piet, glad of this opportunity, refused to see him* 

Mahomet immediately gave wders for preparations 
*^to be >made, that he might surprize the Meccans^ 
. while they were unprovided to receive him. ln;a 
, little time, he began his march thither, gnd by the 
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time he eame nicar the city, his forces wete mcrea^d 
tolOjOOO men, , Those io Mecca, being in no con*. ^ 
dition to defend themselves against so formidable an 
army, surrendered at discretion, and their prince .; 
saved hi& life by turning Mahometan; • -^ 

The next year, b^^ing the year of the iSV^i'm, -the:^ 
Mahometans call the " Year of Embassies ;** for, 
the Arab^.had been hitherto expecting the issue of 
the war between Mahomet and the Koreish ; but sa 
soon as that tribe, the principal of the whole nation, 
and the genuine descendants of Ishmael, whose pre- 
rogatives none presumed to dispute, had submitted, 
they were satisfied that all farther resistance was vain, 
and, therefore, began to come in to him in great 
numbers, and to send embassies to make their sub- • 
missions to him, both to Mecca, while he stayed 
there, and also to Medina, whither he returned this 
year. Among the rest, five kings of the tribe of 
Hamyar, professed Mahome.tanism, and sent embas- 
sadors to notify the sfame. 

.Thus was Mahometatiisrii established, and idolatry 
rooted out, even in Mah^miet^s life-titne (for he died 
the next year,) throughout all Arabia, except Yama- 
ma, where Moseilama, who set up also for a pro- 
phet, as Mahomet*s competitor, had a great party, 
and. was not reduced till the khalifat of Abu Beer ; 
when the Arabs being, united in ope faith, and 
under one prince, found themselves in. a condition of 
making these conquests which extended the Maho* 
metan faith over so great a part of the world. 

Before we conclude our account of this very extra* 
ordinary impostor, a few observations on the means 
which, during the last part of his life, he used to 
propagate his religion, may not be improper. He, 
in particular, from the moment he found himself able, 
to assume sovereign authority, enjoined it pn his fol- 
lowers, as a command from the Most High, that^ 
they should propagate his religion by fii;6 and sword 5 
and that all true mussulmen were bound to fight for 
VoL.Ij[LNo.2i. H ;• 
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k. For wliich ftsfsort, it Hath been a custioni anmitj^ 
them, for their preachers^ while they deliver their 
sennons, to* have a drawn sword placed by them, to 
denote thereby, that the doctrines they teach are tt> 
be defended and propagated' by military force. Ta 
pursuance of this idea, the last ten years of Maho^ 
met's life was^ai continued scene of war and devasta- 
tion. To reconcile the minds of the cowardly, and^. 
to add vigor to* the brave,, he invented his doctrine of 
fete and destiny ; telling them,, that those who were 
slain in battle, though they had tarried at home^musf^ 
nevertheless, have died, at that moment^ the time of 
every man's life being pre-determined by God ; bur,, 
in that they died' fighting for the faith,, they gained 
the advantage of dyin^ martyrs for their religion, and 
immediately entered mto Paradise^ as the reward of 
k. These have been the favorite notions of the Ma* . 
hometans; and nothing, indeed, can more induce to- 
yalour, than a fixed belief, that whatever danger they 
expose themselves to,, they cannot die either sooner 
or later than is predestined by Grod. — ^**It is certain*- 
Ijr," says a certain writer, " one of the mostconvin*- 
cing proofs that Miahometanism was no other than ai 
humanunvention ; thiit it owed its progress and esta^ 
blishment almost entirely to the sword ; and it is one. 
of the strongest demoxistfations of the divine origini^ 
of ChTistianity,. that it prevailed against all tbe^ 
force and powers of the world, by the dint of its- 
own truth; after having stood the assaults of all mam^ 
ner of persecutions, as well' as other oppositions^, for' 
more than three hundred years togetherv 
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MAINTENON, (Madame dh) a- most extra*- . 
ordinary lady, who, from a humble situation, and a* 
variety of misfortunes, rose, at last, to be the wife of 
Jbouls XIV: i^^as descended from the ancient family^ 
of D'AubignJ^. Her grandfather, of whom we^ 
haVe already giVen an account in our second volume. ' 
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was a tnw of considerable rank, and higlily renovm* 
ed a$ a champion for the protestants, and as he peN 
cetved, at last, that there was no safety forhiiti in 
his own country, he fled to Geneva, wheve he d^d 
in the year 1630. 

The son of this D'Aubigny, soon after the death 
of his first wife, was, in Dec. ieS7, married a se- 
icond time, to a lady of a respectable family, with 
whom he had lived only a few weeks, when he 
was cast into prison in Paris, in consequence of some 
heinous accusation against him. MadameD'Aubigny 
exerted her utmost influence to procure his enlarge- 
ment ; but to no purpose. As, however, her attach- 
ment to her husband increased in proportion as he 
l^ecame more miserable, she obtained liberty to shut 
herself up in prison along with him. Here she had 
two sons, and becorhing pregnant a third time, she 
got permission from court to have her husband re- 
moved to the prison of Niort, that she might be near- 
er the assistance, which they derived from their reU" 
tions. >• 

In this prison, Madame ^e -Maintenon was bom 
Nov. 27th 1635 ; from which miserable situation^ 
however, she was taken a few days ^ifter by Mada[rae 
•Vilictte her aunt by the fathers side. Soon after 
this, he obtained her husband's release j up^. 
on condition however, that he should embrace tbt ' 
catholic religion : but no sooner was D'Aubignyat 
liberty, than fearing some fresh troubles, he tesolveA 
to decamp and seekhis fortune abroad. Accordingly,, 
in 163d, he enabarked for the West Indies, with his 
wife and family and settled at Martinico, vvhere he 
acquired considerable plantations. Madame D*Au- 
bigny, some years after, returned to France, with a 
view to recover some debts, in which, however, ak 
she did not succeed, she soon went back to the West 
Indies, where she had the noortiflcation to find ktt 
husband completely ruined by gaming. In 1646- 
^ D'Aubigny died^p when hls^ lady, with her small f»^ 
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. inily, were Uft in the greatest distress. She returned 
to France, and her daughter soon after was taken in- 
to the femily of Madam ViUette, who received her 
with.great marks of a6Fectloii, informing her that she 
chould be heartly welcome to reside in her house as 
long as she thought proper,' where, at least, she 
shoutd never be at a loss for a subsistence. The niece 
accepted the offer with gratittide, and in ashort time 
"became firmly attached to the prbtestant religion j 
but madame de Nevillant, a relation by tte.mother's 
side, having solicited an order, v^ hich was granted 
from the court, to take her out of the hands of her 
aunt, and to have her instructed in the Romish reli- 
gion, took her to herself and made her a convert, 
which, howver, was not effected, without many 
threats and hardships inflicted on her. 

With a view to rescue herself from the state of de* 
pendence to whjch she found herself subjected, she 
.was obliged to ofiarry that famous old buffoon, the ab- 
be Scarron> who subsisted himself only on a pension 
allowed him by the court; for his wit and parts; but 
when he died, in 1660, she found herself as indigent 
pis she was before her marriage. Her friends inckcd, 
endeavoured to get her husband's pension continued^ 
pnd presrented so many petitions . to the king, about 
3t,:all beginning with ** The widow Scarron, roost 
humbly prays your majesty &c." that he was quite 
weary of them and has been frequently heard to ex- 
claim, ^^ Mustl always be pestered with the widow 
^arron ?*' 

At lasti however, through the recommendation of 
Madame de Montespan, one of the king's mis- 
tresses, he settled a much larger pension on her, 
with a genteel apology for making her wait so long ; 
and afterwards made choice of her to take care of the 
education of the young duke of Maine, his son by 
the aforesaid lady. The letters she wrote on this occa- 
sion charmed the king, and were the origin of her 
^idvancement ; her own personal m?rit effected all the 
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rest. ** He bought her the lands ofMaintenon, the 
only estate she ever had; and, finding her pleased 
with the acquisition; called her publicly " Madame 
de Mainteno.ri; '^ \vhich was of great service to her 
in her good fortune, by releaseing her from the ridicu- 
lous name of Scarron. * 
*' I» the niean time, her elevation wa$ to her only a re- 
treat'; the king came to ber apartmeiU every day after 
dinner, before and after supper; and continued thefe 
till midnight : here he did business with his minis- 
ters, while Madame de Maintenon, employed in 
-teaditig -or needle work, never shewed any desire to 
talk of state affairs, and carefully ^avoided all appear- 
ances of cabal and intrigue, nor did she ever make 
use of her power, to procure dignities or employ- 
jneDts for her own relations^ . But the same natural 
deposition, which prevented. her from soliciting be- 
nefits for her friends, made her also incapable of do* 
ing injuries. When the minister Louv<>is- threw, him- 
self at the feet of Louis XIV. to hinder hjs marri- 
agei With the widow Scarron, she not only forgave 
*bim,' but frequently pacified the. king, whom the 
: rough temper of this minister as frequently incensed. 
About the latter end of the year-J 68 5j Loui^ XIV. 
-married her, he being then in his 48 thy she in her 
'60th year; and that piety with which she inspired 
the king to make her a wife in pl^pe of a mistress, 
became by degrees a settled disposition of mind. 
She prevailed on Louis, to found a religious commu- 
nity at St. Cyr, for the education of 300 y^ung ladies 
of quality ; and here she frequently retired from that 
ineiaiichoiy,* , of wfhich sbe.complaips so patheticaly 
, in one of her letters, and which feyv ladies willsup- 

e>se she should be liable to in so elevated a situation, 
ut as Voltaire says, if. any thing could; shew the 
vanity of ambition, it would certainly be this letter. 
Madame de Maintenon could have no other uneasi- 
ness than the uniformity of her living with a great 
kings and this made her once say to the count D'Au- 
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Jbiptyy her broAcr ** I can hold it no longer, I wi^i 
p[ was derf.^ Louis, however, died before b^r iji 
J715 ; when she retired wholly to St.Cyr, and spent 
.the rest of. her flays in acts of d^evotion ; and, what 
Jjs most surprising is, that her husband left no certain 
provision tor her, but only recommended hertoth^c, 
duke of Orleans. She would accept no more than a 
pension of about 13,Q00 dollars per annum, which 
was punctually paid her till her death, which hap|>en- 
ed 15th April 171j9. A collection of her letters 
^as been publisiied and translated intoJBnglish, froifi 
iyhich familiar intercourses, her character wiU bp 
]better known than irom description. 

MANNING, (James d. n.) was bom in New* 
Jersey. Oct. 22, 1738^ fn early life he rtiade a pro- 
fession of the christian faith, and joined himself to 
the Baptist chtirch, in the town where he was born. 
He was instructed in the Latin language, at a gram- 
mar school tinder th^ direction of the Rev. Mr. Isasfc 
Eaton, a pidUs and learned pastor pf the Baptist 
church in 'Hopewell, and after he had finished his 
preparatory studies, he was admitted into the college 
of Princeton, where, in Sept. 1762, he took his firrt 
degree. In March 1763, he married Miss Margaret 
^Stiles, daughter of John Stiles, Esq. mayor of Eliza- 
beth town. 

Being called to the great work of the gospel minis* 
try, by the church of which he was ^ member, he 
was ordained as a preacher ; and in this profession, he 
made a display of piety, zeal and talents, which have 
•been equaUed but seldom. The fame ot his learning, 
and abilities soon rendered him justly conspicuous 
amongst his brethren ; and as the Baptist Philadel- 
phia Association, at the instance of the Rev. Mr. 
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Eaton and olfi.er learned men of their bod'y, about 
this time, contemplated the establishment of a col- 
lege, which they proposed to erect in Rhode Iilan^L' 
and Pirovidence plantations, oh account oftheriBlU^ 
gibus freedom enjoyed in that colony, they fixed their.^ 
attention upon Mr. Manning, as the most proper 
person to preside oVer the intended seminary. 

Accordingly, in July 1763, being then on a vojage, 
to Halifax, be stopped at Newport and proposed the 
subject to a number of influential gentlemen of dif-r, 
fctent religious denominations, who readily entered [ 
into his views, inconsequence of which proposals were 
soon after made for obtaining a charter for a college in ' 
that government. After many cmbarrasments, occasi^ . 
oned by the counterplotting or some persons, who were' 
secretly opposed to the measure, the legislature, at last^ 
gtanted the charter, in February 1764; and Mr. 
Manning removed to Warren the following sun^mer,,. 
to make the necessary arrangements for carrying th^l 
design into execution. In September 1765, the xnevr 
seminary was opened, and so great was the public 
confidence, that students, in a short time, flocked 
to it from different quarters. He continued at War- 
leh till the year 1770, when it was removed to a 
spacious building, erected for the reception of the* 
students at Providence, and thither Mr. Manniag.re- 
nored with it, where he continued to discharge the. 
dbties of president, with great honour to hiinself and 
aqvanitage to those committed to his care, till -his^ . 
death. 

C^.this college, whith has flourished heyond all * 
JcasonaWe calculation, Mr. Manning may be jystly- 
ly. cdnsiderecl, as the founder j for from his personal 
influence, conciliatii>^ nianners,and exemplary piety„ 
patrons to this institution were rpuscd from quirtcrs the 
most unexpected. He,likewise, amidst discourage*^ 
xnents sufficient to have thrown most men into despon^ 
4ieiicy» incessantly persevered and from his own exefr 
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tjons together with some private patronage, he rear-» 
cd that literar}^ estabUshment to a respectable footing, 
without any pecuniary assistance from the legislature. 
Soon after his removal to Providence, he vyas cho- 
sen by the Baptist church in that town, to preach awd 
administer divine ordinances. The laborious duties 
of a pastoral relation to the church, and an officer of 
instruction in the college, he performed with great 
dignity, fidelity and success, till the latter period of 
his life. Under his preaching, the church greatly 
flourished : nor is this much to be wondered at, 
when we consider the vast variety and extent of his 
qualifications. In the powers of elocution, few . 
preachers of the gospel have excelled bim ; to which 
may be added, that his dignified appearance, his en* 
gaging and zealous manners could not fail to secure 
attention to those solemn, evangelical truths, which 
he always inculcated. So remarkably did the great 
hfcad of the church prosper his labours, that, in one , 
year, he baptized 1 10 persons, all of whom were ad-^ 
ded to the church in Providence. 
^ In 1786, he was elected a delegate to Congress 
from the State of Rhode-Island, which trust, howe- 
ver, he resigned after six months attendance in that 
Honourable body. About the same time he was 
complimented with the degree of doctor in divinity, ' 
by the university of Philadelphia. On his return 
from Congress, he resumed his station in the college ; 
but on the 24th of July 1791, he was struck with a 
fit of apoplexy, of whidh he departed this life, in five 
days thereafter, in the 53.d year of his age, leaving^ ' 
' the amiable and virtuous wife of his youth, and a nu- ^ 
nierous train of relatives, connections and friends, 
but no offspring to lament his sudden departure. 
His funeral was the most solemn and generally attend- 
ed of any which had ever been witnessed in the town - 
©f Providence. 
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' llxe followirig 1^ a copy of tht tnsciiptidft erectedt 
%ti his t'oirib Stone, by t!ie Corporation of the CoK 

In MeitiotY of 

the Revetertd JAMES MANmNO, D. 0. 

President 

Of Rhode- Island College. 

Ite *as born in Nfew- Jersey, A. D. 1Y3B ; 

Becratiie sli Member of a Baptist Churchy A. D. 1758| 

Graduated at Nassau- Hall^ A. I>. 1762 ; 

Was ordained ft Minister of the Gospel, 176S j 

Obtained a Charter for the College, A. D. 1765^ 

Was elected President of it the same Year, 

And w^s a Member of Congreiss, A. D. 1786^ 

His Person was graceful. 

And h\t countenance remarkably expressive 

of sensibility, cheerfulness and dignity. 

Hie variety and excellence of his natural abilities 

improved by education, and 

enriched fay Science, 

rsiised hioi (O a rank of eminence among literaiy 

characters. 

Hk mannete were engaging* hb voice harmonious^ 

his eloquence natural and powerful^ his social 

virtues^ classsical learning, eminent patriot* 

ism, shining talents for instructing yo uth, 

and zeal in the cause of CHRISTIANnX 

are recorded on the tables of many hearts. 

He died of an a|)Qplexy, 

July 29th, A. D. 1791, MTATiZ. 

The Trustees and Fellows of the College have erectedl 

this monument. , 

MANSFIELD, (William, Eaal of) of the 
fiimiiy name of Murray was a younger son of David^ 
carl 'of StoniKmt, and bom at Perth, in Scothind, 2kl 
March 1704.^ Hia residence there was but of sbofC 
duration, which will account fen- his having contract* 

Vol. III. ^o, «!• Mm ^ ^ 
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td none of the peouliaritjes of the dialect of his cmnr 
try. At the age of 14, he was admitted of Westmia- 
ter school. 

During the time of his continuance there, he gave 
early pioofs of bis uncommon abilities, not so much 
in ins poetry, as in his pther exercises, and particular- 
ly in his declamations, which were sure tokens and 
prognostics of that eloquence, which grew up to such 
ipaturity and perfection at the bar, and in bo^ 
fcouses t>f parliament. 

> At the election in May 1723, when he was in the 
19th year of his age, he had the honour of standing 
first on the list of those gentlemen, who were sent to 
Oxford, and was accordingly entered of Christ's 
Church, on the 18th of June following. 

About four years afterwards, he was a<knitted to 
the degree of B. A. and, on the death of George 
I. an elegant copy of Latin verses, written by Mr. 
3Vf urray, as one of the members of the university, was 
honoured with the first prize. His oration in praise 
of Demosthenes presented another early presage of 
Sis rising fame j a valuablie fragment of which has 
been preserved- Lord MbnboddOj^ in his excellent 
treatise of the origin and progress of language, has 
paid so just a tribute of respect to this fragment of 
bis friend and patron^s juvenile declamations, as to^ 
make it the subject of an entire chaptei?. In April 
172*, Mr. Murray was admitted a student of Lin- 
coln's Inn. 

On the .24th June 173(^ he took the degree of 
A* M. and left the university soon afterwards, full of 
•vigour, and determined to travel into foreign parts, 
tefore he sat down to the serious prosecution of his- 
legal studie5,-J;o. >vhkh bis. geni«i$, ^d slender for-^ 
tune, as k younger ' brother, happily and forcibly 

Jroiilpt^d hhn. ' He travelled through France-and 
taJy at an age fitted for improvement and useful i»- 
larmation — not between nineteen and twenty-one*, 
ji period^ which experience has sufficiently evijiced t»* 
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Be too early an age for young gentleman to travel, ta 
any advantage. At Rome, Mr. Murray was pro-^ 
bably inspired and animated with the ibve of cSce-^ 
ronian eloquence-^-at Rome, he was prom{$ted to 
make Cicero his great' exam plei- and his theme I At 
Tusculum, and in his persimbulations over classic* 
ground, why might He not be emulous to lay the. 
foundation 6f that noble ^superstructure of bright 
fame^ which He soon raised, after he became a mem-i 
ber of Lihcbhi*s Inn. 

Soon after his return to Engl^ndj He was called to ^ 
the bar,, and, in his pursuit of leg^il knowledge, his" 
assiduity soon co-operated with his shining abilities. 
Two supporters like these, Jn perfect unison, not- 
only exempted .him ffom' all pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, which slender fortune, in Some, and juvenile* 
indiscretion, in others, too frequently occasion ; but 
also conciliated the esteem, the friendship/ and pa- 
tronage of the gfeat oracles of the law, wha adorned*^ 
that period; amongst* whom Lord 'Talbot and Lord* 
€hancellor Hard wicke were looked up to as the fos- 
ter-fathers df the stitnce:.^ 

Early in his legal career; K^ studied the graces of 
elocution under rfne of the greatest masters of the dge^ 
wherein he lived; Df. Johnson, in his Life of Pope^. 
says, "his voice, when he wasydun^wassopleasant^ 
that Pope was called,^, in fondness; The Lattle Night-* 
ingale.**^ Under this melodious and great master^^. 
Mi-. Murray practised elocution,: and may truly be 
said to, have brought the modulation of an harmo- 
iaious voice to-the highest degree of perfection. 

One day, he was surprized by a gentleman of Lin- ' 
coin's Inn, who could take the liberty of entering hisr 
rooms, without the ceremonious intrddaction of a* 
servant, in the singular act of practising the graces- 
of a speaker, at a gla^s, while Pope stood by, .in tha- 
character of a friendly preceptor; Mr. Murray, on* 
this occasioh, psdd \Am thehaiidsome compliiseat^ 
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The .great benefit lesultin^ fr0m an jt^^rty Mefft^ 
ship between Murray and Pope, Rra$, that the youn^ 
jurisprudent could not be more sedulous to acquire^, 
4clat in bis profession^ than the poet was to j>rpi- 
dainv >^ bewitching verse^ the reputatioB xQt bia 
^iend. 

.. Bishop Watburton, in Y^h annotations on pQpelk 
imitation of the first book of Hocace, addiesaed tek 
Mr. Murray^ elegantly defines the friendship,. sub« 
fisting between them, in a single sentence :: ** Mr* 
Pope bad all the warmth of .a£^ction tor'thi^ great 
lawyer,, and, indeed,, no man ever more deserved ta 
have a poet ht his friend ; in the obtaining of whicbj^ 
as neither vanity, party, nor fear had a share* sq he 
supported hts title to it by a].L the oS^es of agcqerowa 
4nd true friendship. 

Young,, gay, and seduced as he was, by seeing 
how despotically Pope reigned in the regions ot 
fiterature», is it a matter.of wonder, that ^several of 
tile friends of Mr. Murray, eri bis entignce into life,^ 
should not be a Mttle apprehensive of his having 
manifested too great an attention to the belfes fettses. 
tQd to the regions of imagination } 

The fears, bowever> of Mr. Murray's ftiends^ thafc 
the gaiety of his heart would militate agaiost th^^ 
patient assiduity^ so absolutely necessary 1x> improve* 
inent and success im his legal character,, were soqa 
laid aside,, by his having been early employed in bu- 
siness of serious importance, which fully engaged not 
<mly his attention, but also hU afieetions, since human 
Mature would have revolted at the trials, in which he 
persevered early in life,, had be not seriously loved his. 
{profession. 

In ns^y we find ouf tyro in the law, associated 
with the two shining lights in the court of chancery^, 
as they were emphatics^lly styled, lord Talbot, aftd 
lord Hardwicke, then the king's attorney and solici- 
tor generaljt in a cause of appealjt heard at the ba^: of 
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He JhAuae of Wd^j isbJiiD^ Jto ib^ pujccbwi- of sooiier 
south »!B» SitwJk in the memprat^l? y.eaf 1720. 

A fine apd fcruJe field thU for our tyro to.tr^yel 
over, to explore, and^ by exploring, to e?ceic.iae feii^ 
4iiww)g gmqs and opening talents, A ye?r,preg- 
oaot with credulity, circumrention and fraud co\iId^ 
i^pt fail, under the auspices of a Talbot^ to be si^gu*^ 
lady fortunate and favourable to )»i$ yopog fri^ad ^ni] 
coJleague. 

A respite of four days only intervened before Mr^ 
Murray appeared again. at the sapie bar, v^ ^aa 
classed with the same great colleagues, as counsel for; 
the young inarquis of Annandale. From so ^pleo^ 
4id and so early an intrpductiop. into business ; Srovsk 
his bqng associated in his maidpn causes, with the. 
two greatest luminaries of the law, we may conclude 
with Horace, **Noscitur ex sociis," i.e. a man is 
known by bi» companions. May we not^ there|are,' 
<(Xpect to .find bim fre(juently in the same g^aQdcgmr 
pany ? 

4^QcordijogJy, in the following ypar, we find him 
cng(|ged as counsel in three appeals ; and in the year 
thereafter, in ^, still greater mimber. 

The natural and acquired advantages^ whiph ehar 
Klicteq2(ed the eloquence of Mr. Murray, were so. 
conspicuous, ^v^n on the spur of occasion, and his 
perception was so quick, as to eoable him to shine 
i)pon an> emergency. A circumstance of this kii>dv 
occurred in the year 1737, in the celebrated causc,i 
between Mr. Thcophilus Cibber and Mr. Sioper,> 
wherein Mr. Mun^ray was the junior counsel for the. 
defendant. The leading counsel being suddenly' 
seized with a fit in the court, the duty of the senior 
devolved on the junior counsel, who, at first, modest* 
fy declined itj^ for want of time to study the caK^. 
The court, to indulge him, postponed the cause for ao 
labour ; and, only with this preparation, he made so 
able and eloquent a defence as not only to reduce the 
defendant's damages to a mere trifle^ but to gain fojr 
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Biraself, the rcputatioii, which he so hlghfy des^ervetf^' 
of a most prompt^ perspicuous and elocruent pleader. 

The familiar friends of lord MansWid, have fre- 
quently heard him recur with singular pleasure to hisr 
success in this cause, and the consequences which 
flowed from it. His own perspicuous manner of in- 
troducing it cannot fail to please, and raise emulation 
in young men of genius. From thfs trivial accident, 
he was accustomed to say» *' business poured in upon 
jtie on all sides ', and from a few hundred pounds a 
year^ I fortunately found myself in every subsequent 
year, in possession of thousands/*' 

In November 1738, he married lady ElizabetH 
Fincfh, a daughter of the eart of Winchefsea. With 
this lady, he lived in great harnlony and domestic 
happiness almost half a century. Lady Mansfield^ 
who was exemplary through life, in diligent, uniform^ 
irnd unremitted attention to the disdharge of her do- 
mestic concerns, and of every religious duty, died ia 
1784. 

Mr. Murray having previously and prudently dc^ 
termioed to establish his fame in the line of his pro^ 
fession, before he commenced his political career, 
did not take his seat in parliament, as member for Bo- 
rbughbridge, till the year 1742, soon after he had 
been appointed his majesty's solicitor general. The 
reason he assigned for resisting the solicitations of his 
£i'iends to sit in parliament, some years antecedent to 
that period, was, that he found many very respecta- 
ble friends on both sides of the house. His own 
forcible and favourite question could not easily be an- 
swered : ** Why should I be hasty in forming my at- 
tachment to one party, while 1 enjoy the patronage 
of all parties," 

In 1754, Sir Dudley Ryder, his Majesty's attorney 
general was advanced to the dignity of lord chief 
Justice of the court of King's Bench : and, on that 
occasion, his Majesty's solicitor general, Mr Mur- 
ray, was promoted to fill the high station of the 
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libg's attorney general. Agtin^ in 1T56, Ac death 
of lord chief justice Ryder gave rise: to a second suc- 
cession^ and the king's attorney general was appoin<% 
ted to that high office* On Nov. llth, Mr. Murray 
took his pl^ce as lord chief justice : and immediate* 
ly after the great seal was put to a patent creating him 
Baron Mansfield. , 

' As soon, as lord MansfieJd was established in the 
King's bench, he began to attempt various improve- 
ments in the practice of that court: in all of which ho 
succeeded to admiratiofi. In 1757, he was oflPefed, 
but refused the office. of lord high chancellor; and^ 
in Nov. 1758, he was elected a governor of the 
charter-house ; in the room of the^ Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, then lately deceased; In January 1770, he 
was again offered the great seal, and in the year fol^ 
lowing^ he a third time declined the same offer. 

' The earl of Mansfield> in his moral character was 
irreproachable, instructive and exemplary. Whoe- 
ver examines this seifene part of his character with an 
impartial, discerning eye, with a view to profit by 
the various admonitory hints^ which he took every 
feir occasion to inculcate even in his judicial capaci- 
ty, cannot fait tQ view this illustrious character in a 
very pleasing fight. 

The virtues, which were most conspicuous in 
Lord Mansfield's private charapter> and which gain- 
ed most on his affections, were a love of moral recti- 
tude and fidelity in friendship. In public as in pri- 
vate life, his precepts and his practice inculcated, re* 
commended and enforced every branch of moral rec- 
titude. In trying a cause at Guild-Hall, a merchant 
lost bis temper, who was the defendant in an action 
©f debt, in detailing, with great warmth, to the Chief 
Justice^ the great indignity put upon him, a merchant 
of London, by the plaintiff*, in causing him to be ar- 
rested, not only in the lace qf 4siy^ but on the Royal 
^Exchange f 
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Lord %Ititafii\6^ wiifi great cbmptoWre, fltapptS 
liinl, sayin^i ** ftiend, you forget yourself; ydtf teener 
the gWat defaulter in refusing to pay a ju^t debt j amf 
Ut me give yon a piecef of ad vice, worth morcf » yoxi 
tfian the debt and costs. Be carcfful iii fottirei^, nerc* 
te put it in any nian^s power, to arrest you for a jtx^ 
debt either in public or private/* 

H?s lordship had read with crftieal aceutapy, and 
with a oenetrating eye, the important bdok of humait 
life, and was very skilfuf in probing the fceart of m^rt > 
«s a proof of this, we shatU take the Irbcrry of laying 
before our readers, a few exampleaf. 

His lordship was ttt the' habits of tflthtiacy widi 
Biishop TVevot, Who being much mdrsposed, lori 
Mansfield edited tti see him : and, while he wa$ id 
thcf iioom with the bishop's! secretary for a mrnute^ 
the late Dr. Addington his physician was brought in 
t chair by two able bodied chairmen, who Were / 
jproceeding to carry him up stairs pale at)d wan, jind 
inuch debilitated to his patient. The bbhop'^ se« 
itefary fearing, that his lord would be hvr spirited, 
. M such a scene, begged of lord Mansfield 16 inter- 
jKiSe and go up first. The qaickness of the reply 
Coujd not fail to be treasured up j it was •* by nd 
means : let him go: vou know nothing of human na- 
ture J the bishop wilf be pjut in good spirits, on seeing 
any one In a worse condition than himself.** Lord 
Mansfield was prophetic : and after Dr. Addington 
had taken his leave, the bishop seemed to have acquis 
red an unusual cheerfulness. 

; Another instance of his knowledge of mankind 
occurred, when the public opinion was much agita- 
ted^ as to the propriety of prosecuting Mr Wilkes, 
In conversation with some friends, lord Mansfield said, 
"" I am decidedly against the prosecution. His con* 
sequence will die away, if you will let him atone ; 
but by public notice of him, you will increase hia 
consequence^ the very thing he coveta aad has 'm 
ftiU view.'* 
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'llie ^ecur^^^ of the i^biid 

Vf. Jamaica,.. depending, in, a. great degrei, on the 
'exercise of martial law, the fapt. is incontrovertible, 
^hat, in a. military officer, are often united the hrgH 
offices of governor-general and chanoellor, , - 

A general officer>\who wa3 ver^ <liffidenl of hi* 
ability tp decide property , hy intuition^ as it were, in 
a court of equity, applied to lord Mansfield, for ad* 
vice who aDSwcred, , " General, .you have a sound 
head and ^ good heart j take cduraj^e, and you will 
4o very well, in your new occupation in a court of 
equity. My advice is to make your decree, ^s yout 
head and yourheart dictate^ to hear both sides patient 
Jy, to decide. with firmness i;i the best manner ypu 
can : but be cit^ful not to assign yOur reasons, since 
your determinations may be substantially right, ^)^ 
though your reasons may be very bad, or essentially 
^ivrong.^* ^ 1 

Lord Mansfield is^ likewise, said to have given the 
Jollowing wholesome and pithy advice to a friend^ 
,who was prevailed on to act in ^the commission o£ 
the pe:ace, "Keep your reasons within your.dwii 
-hreast ; be not too hasty j in comiftott cases^ of grant- 
ing warrants, before you have tried the effect of a 
'sammons ; and, above all, be careful^ that good inf» 
tentions are the governing prin<jiple, since we gene»» 
rally judge of the intentions of a magistrate/* 

We now approach to a period^ which jij^rodutes an 
event disgraceful to the age and country^ in which 
the fact wa« committed. 

Anntjion of folly, enthusiasm and knavery had 
'excited alarms in the minds of some weak people, 
that encouragements were given to the profession of 
the catholic faijh,, inconsistent wUh the protestant re- 
ligion an<} true policy.. 

1 .The act of parliament, which excited this clamour 

^ had passed with little dppositioh through both ho.useg^ 

\ and* had! not received any extraordinary support from 

lord Mansfield. But the tninds of the pudKc were 

'VoL.HLNo.Ji?. Nn " 
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imBamedby aitfol representations, and the rage df 
deluded mobs, viras directed against the most emi« 
nent persons in the kingdom. 

Who could havi? thought that su<rh outrages conl^ 
have disgraced so enKghtened a period as 1780. 
The horrors of that time, we have already descri- 
l)ed in the account we hitve given of Lor^ Ge0rge 
GoRDOK, to which we refer our readers. We shall^ 
fherefoi^» only remark, that amongst the many de* 
|)redations, which were committed, upon this melan- 
<:holy occasion, the friends of science wBl lament 
none more sincerely, than the irreparable loss of lord 
Mansfield^s valuable books and inanuscripts. Indeed, 
io unexpected was this daring outrage ont^rder and 
government, that it burst an lord Mansfield without 
hi& being prepared^ in the sirghtest manner, to resist 
jt. He escaped with his life only, ^nd retired to a 
place of safety, where he continued till tranouiUity 
was restored. The amount of lord MansSeld s loss, 
which might have been estimated, and Was capable 
f>f a compensation in money, is known to be very 
great. This He had sk right to recover. Many 
others had taken that course ; but his lordship thought 
ft ttiote consisteti^t with the dignity of his character, 
Irtot to resort to the indemnification provided by the 
legislature. Injune^ 1788, he resigned the office of 
chief justice of the kingV bench, and died March 
^bth, 1793, in the 8&th year of his agc» 
^ Few noblemen hiave had that happy method of 
"^combining dignity with wisdom, and liberality with 
frugality, e^ual to Lord Mansfield* Every thing in 
.>no about his mansion, had the appearance of plenty 
and splendor, without that shew of ostentation and 
Waste, which disgusts every sensible mind; and 
which, at the same time, it gives an ideii of the Weakh, 
strikes us with the folly of the possessor, fl^ his ser* 
][^aAts,he was considered rather as a fether iand patron, 
%an a master. His charities, which were very eX? 
tciisive, wtjre given away with good sense and no- 
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Newft of mind, rarely equalled ; six-pences, shilliog$^ 
«od half-crowns, he seldom conferred, considering 
such sums as doing no real good, as the object so re- 
Keved wQuId> on^he day fdlowingjhe donation, be 
equally distrestmsun the day p«eci;di|%git ; but, .wheni 
by sums of ten or twenty guineas,., he could relieve 
"fhe virtuous and? neeessitated^from embarrassments, . 
^nd put them4n a way to provide fop themselves and 
families, he did it chcaffuUy,. and with that -ease and/ 
♦good nature which,- instead of wounding, encouraged 
the feehngs^of'the receiver,. and always, If- possible, 
with suoh secrecy and quietness,, asif he would not' 
Bave " hrs Idft hand know what his right, hand did.** 

Although his lordship's powers m? conversation 
were uncommonly great, yet he never assumed a more * 
^than equar share of it to hiinself,..aiK]^was always as 
ready to hear as he was to deliver an opinion. He 
was a sincere christian, without bigptry.<»hypocrisy,^, 
and a frequent- partaker of the holy .sacrament ; and^ 
'there was constantly that- decorumy.lhatexernpTary 
regularity to be seen in every department of his house- 
bold, which would have done credit to* the paldce-iDf" 
an archbishop. 

But, thopgh Lord Mansfeld was'va-character just- 
Jy revered for many public and private virtues, yet,, 
like even the most exalted of human beings, he was 
not exempt from faults. It seems universally admit- 
ted^ that in/ cases between subject.and subject, he/ 
always decided vnih impartTallty; wisdom^, and dis-> 
cernment ; but, ii> all those political causes coneernA 
ing the press, in which the crown was party, he was 
partial in the f Jctieme* . His rule of law uniformly, 
was, that, the crown was never; wrong in these caus- 
es. To the Kberty of the press he was a severe an<l', 
implacable enenoy* In.fcriak for, libels, be has oftk*n 
delivered such langyag^ from the bench,., as ougjrt to-* 
have flushed the juiy witltriadig^riation* In those tri* 
als^ bis. invariable practice was, in his charge to the 
ittr/a to make. a. laboured reply to the delendaQl^fe^. 
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counsel — a conduct, certainly, highly repugnant to 
that stricit impartiality, which ought to be expected 
from a Judge. 

INIARVELL, (Ani>rh^')^ yc?y. lagcnious pek 
litical and critical writer was born in Eogland^ in the 
year 1620, and bred at the university ot Cambridge. 

.He travelled, through the most polite <p.arts ot Europe^ 
and was secretary to the embassy at Constantino- 
ple.) His fixst appearance in public business, in Eng- 
land,, was as assistant to the celebrated Jojtm MiItoQ„ 
Latin secretary to the protector Cromwell. A little 
before the restoration^ he was chosen by his nati^^e 
town,. Kingston upon Hull, to sit ii^ that parliament 
which began at Westminster in Aprii 1660, and is 

^ recorded as the last member of parliament,, who te- 
ceived the wages or allp.wance anciently paid to re- 
pre^ntatives by their constituents. > He is albd one 
of the finest examples of genuine patriotism ever 

■ pientioned in history. After the restoration, he man^ 
fully supported the civil and religious liberties of his 

. country, by his writings and his parliamentary tnte- 
iest» agaStist the arbitrary encioachments of the crow» 
Oft both. ' 

::The tendency of the ruling powers ta popery, ap- 
pearing to be cau0tenaQ,ced and encouraged by some 
time-serving bishops, and other dignitaries of the 
church of England, h& most deservedly iashed> in 
satirical writings, and, at the same time, to check 
tlhe measures taken by government to introduce it 
'again, he published- an anohymoua account of the 
growth of popery and arbitrary power in Englaad> 
irom 1675 to 1677. 

In this famous tract h^ asserted, that the war with 

. the Dutch was owing to the influence of the French 
and popish party on the public council;^, it gave 
great offence to the ministry 5 but it opened thQ eyes of 
the people, ancj had a sensible efl(ect in parliament. 
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Not wTthsfahdlhg this, ^ king Cljaflcs H.. tdeV'^reat^ 

delight in his conversation, and tried, all ihfeans vd 

gairi him over to his side ; but in vain^ nothing- ^^^Si 

ever able to shake his resolution r . ^ . ' .' i 

' 'Therq were many ihstances' of his firmness' in re-* 

sJsting * the ' offers of the court ; but he was proof 

Against all temptations. The king having'^one night 

entertained him, «eifii his lord treasurer ^the next 

xnbrhihg,- to vtsit him 'in bis obscure lodgjitfg^i- and 

to make' him the most arriple offers of honoi^^aiKi 

xmolimerits,- if he would- come over to the-feourl 

purty.' Hts answer ttpoh -this occasion deserves'tA 

t)e recorded: ''that' '^ he could not, with honor, accept 

liis majesty's offers ; siiice, if he did, he must either 

be tfngrateftl^ to the kin^, in voting against him; or 

false to his country, in giving in to the measures of 

the court. • The only favor, therefore, he had to re^ 

quest of his majesty was, that he would esteem hini 

as dutiful a subject as any he had, and more in his 

*pr6per interest, by refusing his offers, than if he had 

embraced thenl.*' The treasurer, knowing his di«i- 

tressed circumstances, 'likewise,' offered him 1000}. 

sterling, in money, as an unconditional present from 

tht king, and only a tribute to' his great merit j but 

this temptation he- withstood^ with*' the same noble 

firmness, though, as soon, as the lord treasurer was 

gone, he was foriJcd to apply to a friend to borrow a 

guinea. 

He died ra the year 1678, not without strong isas- 
picions of beingi poiscwied,- being then in t|i© SSlJx 
year of his age. He wrote many ingenious piecei, 
as « The Rehearsal transposed.-' ** A Short tiisto- 
^ rical Essay concerning General Councils, Creeds, and 
Impositions in Matters of Religion, &c.'* also po- 
ems and letters: . - * r 

; MARIE ANTOINETTE, (Queen o f Fa ance) 
' See Antoinette, 
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MAKX (duje^EN-^. Scots) famous for her w% 

%oT bc^\;ii\y,hcT learning, and her misFoxtunes, dau^H^ 

ler of Ja^mes V. w,as born in the royal palace of Lm^ 

Kthgow, 8th Dec. ni42. Her moiher was Mary^ 

tkt fklest <lau^fater of Claude, dul^e of Guise* and 

widow of Louis> duke of IxngueviU^, inFrance* 

Her father dying a fe w days after her births she scarce* 

Jy existed before she Was hailed queen* 

. The government of a c^een was unknown in Scot- 

)and.^ and the government of an infant queen couM 

* SK>t commaivd much respect from martial and turbu- 

lefit nobles, who looked upon the most rwarlike of 

their monarcfas,,in hardly any other %ht/than as the 

chief of the aristocracy ; and who^ upon the slightest 

^isgust$>. were ever ready to fly iutOTebellion and car-. 

ry their arms, to the footof the throae. James ha<f 

not even provided against the disorders of a minority^ 

by xommitting to propei persons the care of his daugh* 

ter's education and the administration of affairs^ in 

lief name. The former cjf these objects, ho wever^ was 

«0t neglected,, though the regeacy of the kingdoni 

IxTM entrusted to very fe^blehands. At aix years of 

xage, Mary was conveyed into France, where she re* 

jMived her education in the court of Henry H. The 

Ofteoing powers of her mind; and her natural dispo*- 

;sition ^&>rded early hppes of cap^ity and merit. 

.After being taught thj^ usual female accomplishments, 

she was instructed in the Latin tongue, and she is said 

to have understood it with an accuracy, which is, in 

:tiEd$ age, very uncommon ia persons of her sex and 6- 

levated rank; but which was not then surpiising, 

when it was the fashion among great ladies to study 

:tbe ancient languages. In the French, the Italian, 

mvA the Spanish tongues, her proficiency was still 

greater, and she spoke them with equal ease and pro- 

griety. Sie was, likewise, x^ualified by nature, as 
y art, to attain to distinction m painting, poetry and 
music. To accomplish the woman was not, however,, 
the sole object of her educatioD^ either she was taught^ 
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or slie very early d iiscovered, the necesSi tf of ll€qli!r* 
ing such branches of knowledg;e as might enable her 
to discharge with dignity and prudence the dutie» of 
a sovereigri; and much of her time was devoted to 
the study of history, in which she delighted to* die 
end of her K#e?. >. 

Whilst Mary resided in the court ^f Henry IL her 
personal charms made" a deep impSressionofi the mind 
of the Datiphih. It was in vab, that the lord coosta^i* 
ble Montmorency opposed their marriage with all his 
influence. The importance of her kingdom to 
France; and the power of her uncles, the princes c^ 
JLorraine, were more than sufficient to counteract his 
intrigues ; and the Dauphin obtained the most beau*- 
tifu! princess in Christendom. 

• Though this alirance placed the queen oP Scotland, 
in the most conspicuous point oiFview» in the politest 
court of Europe, and drew to her those attentions 
which are in the highest degree pleasing to a female 
mind iri the gaiety of youtli ; it may yet be consider- 
ed as having accidentally laid the foundation of the 
greatest part of her future misfortunes. Elizabeth^ 
who now: swayed the sceptre of England, had beea 
declared iHegitimatp by an act of parliament ; and, 
though the English protestants paid no regard to a 
declaration, which was compelled by the tyrannic vi^ 
olence of Henry VUI. and which he himself had, 
indeed, rendered null by calling his daughter to the 
throne after her brother and elder sister ; yet the ca- 
tholics, both in England and on the Coutinent, had 
objections to the legitimacy of iElizabeth's birth, found* 
ed on principles, which with them had greater weight 
than the acts of any human legislature. Mary was 
unquestionably the next heir in regular succession to 
the English throne, if Elizabeth ^ould, die without 
legitimate issue ; and, upon het marriage to the Daa* 
phin, she was imluced by the persuasion of bef uiin 
cle$, by the authority of the French king, and, no 
doubt, partly by her own ambition, toassume the tt 
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lle$ and i^rms of queen of England and trekndr 
These, i.n^eed^ she forbore, a^ soon as^ she became 
Iter own mistress; but her having at all assumed them^ 
was an offence, which Elizabeth could never forgivejt 
and which, rankling in her bosoms made her« manj 
years afterwards, pursue the unhappy quee^ of Scot** 
Jaod tD the block*' . 

: Henry IL dying soon after the marriage of^the 
dauf>hin ^qd Mary, they ascended the throne of France. 
In that elevated statipn^ the queen did not fail great** 
}y to distinguish herself. The weakness of her ^us-* 
band served io exhibit her accomplishments to the 
greatest advantage i and in a court where gal^ 
J^ntry to the sex, and the most profound respect for 
the person of the sovereign were inseparable fron| 
the manners of a gentleman, Mary learned the first 
Wessons of royalty.. . But this scene of successful granf 
deur was of short dur^^tipn s her husband^ Franci% 
died iinexpectedly, after . a short reigp of sixteen 
months. Regret tor his death, her own humiliation^ 
the disgrace of her uncles, the princes of Lorraine, 
which immediately followed, and the coldness of Ca- 
tharine de Medicis, the queen-mother, who govern- 
ed her son, Charles IX» plunged Mary into mexpres* 
sible sorrow. She wa? invited to return to her own 
kingdom, and she tried to reconcile herself to her 
^fate. 

.She was now to pass from a situation of elegance 

and splendor, to the very reign, of incivility and tur- 

;bu,le;iq^, where most of her accomplishments would 

be entirely lo§t* Puring her minority and absence 

the protestant religion had gained a kind of establish- 

rttient in Scotland; obtained; indeed,; by violence, 

and, therefore, liable to be^ overturned by an act of 

:the sovereign; and of the states in parliament. The 

queen, too, was, unhappily, of a diflfeKent opinicHi 

.Ironi. the great body of her subjects, pppn that one 

topic vvhich, among themi stcjuated almost every heart, 

. find directed: alpaost every , tpngi|e. She, had beca 
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educated in the church of Rome, and wai strongly - 
attached to that profession. Yet, she had either mo- 
deration enough in her spirit, or discretion enough ia 
her understanding, not to attempt any innovation in 
the prcvaiJing faith of protestantism. She allowed 
her subjects the full and free exercise <if their new 
religion, and only claimed the same indulgence for her 
own. She contrived to attach to her, whether from 
his heaftvor only in appearance, her natural brother, 
the prior of St. Andrew's, a man of strong and vi- 
gorous parts, who, though he had taken the usual 
oath of obedience to the pope, had thrown ofF his 
spiritual allegiance, and placed himself at the head 
of the reformers. By his means, she crushed an ear- 
ly and formidable rebellion, and, in reward for his 
services, conferred upon him a large' estate, and cre- 
ated him earl of Murray. For two or three years af» 
ter this, her reign was prosperous, and her admini- 
stration applauded by all her subjects, except some 
of the most violent of the protestant preachers ; and 
had she either remained unmarried, or bestowed her 
affections upon a more worthy object, it is probable 
that her name would have descended to posterity 
amongst those of the most fortunate and most de« 
serving of the Scottish monarchs. 

But a queen, young, beautiful and accomplished, 
an ancient, an hereditary kingdom, and the expectation 
of a mightier inheritance, were objects to excite the 
love and ambition of the most illustrious personages. 
Mary, however, rejected every offer of a foreign al- 
liance^ and, swayed, at first, by prudential motives, 
and afterwards by love the most excessive, she gave 
her hand to Henry Stuart, lord Darnley, son of the 
earl of Lenox. This nobleman, was after herself, 
the nearest heir of the crown of England ; he was, 
likewise, the first in succession, after the earl of Ar- 
ran to the crowri of Scotland ; and, it is known, that 
James V. had intended to introduce into his kingdom 
the Salique law, and to settle the crown on I^enox io 
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preference to bis own daughter. These considers^, 
tions made Mary, solicitous for an interview witb 
Darnley; and, at that interview, love stole into her 
hearty and effaced every favourable thought of all her 
other suitors* Nature, indeed, had been lavish to 
bim of her kindness, so far as respected personal ac- 
complishments ; but her bounty did not extend to his 
mind. His understanding was narrow ; his ambition 
excessive; and his obstinacy infieiicible* He knew 
neither how to enjoy his prosperitj^, nor how to en- 
sure it. ' 

On the 29th of July 1565, this ill-fated pair were 
married ^ and though the queen gave her husband 
every possible evidence of the most extravagant love ; 
though she infringed the prmciple^ of the constitu- 
tion to confer upon him the title of king ; and, 
though she was willii\g to share with him all the 
offices, honours and dignities of royalty ^ he was not 
satisfied with his. lot, but soon began to clamour for 
xnore pawer. He bad not been married seven months^ 
when be enta-ed into a conspiracy to deprive Mary 
of the government, and to seat himself on her throne^ 
With this vieWy he beaded a band of factious nobles^. 
who entered her chamber at night ; and though she 
was then advanced .in pregnancy, murdered Rizzio, 
her secretary, in het presence, whilst one of the as- 
sasins held a pistol to her breast. Such an outrage 
could not fail to alienate the affections of a high 
spirited woman, and to open her eyes to those defects 
in his character, which the ardour of love had hither « 
toconcealed^ She sighed over her precipitate mar- 
riage ; but though it was no longer possible to love 
hiQ9,. she still treated him with attention, and laboured 
to fashion him to the humour of her people. 

This was labour in vain. His preposterous vanity 
and aspiring pride roused the resentment of the no- 
bles, whilst his follies and want of dignity made him 
Jittle with the people. He deserted the conspirators, 
with, whom he had been leagued in the assassination 
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of the secretary ; and he had the extreme imprudence 
to threaten publklj^ the earl of Murray, who, at that 
time, possessed the greatest power of any man in the 
kingdom. The consequence was, that a combina- 
tion was formed for his destruction ; and on the 10th 
of February 1567, the house in which he then resided, . 
was, early in the' morning,. blown up with gunpowder, 
and he himself slain* fiy this husband, Mary had 
one son, born at Edinburgh, June 19th 1566, who- 
was afterwards James VI. of Scotland, and I. of 
England. 

The daring murder of Damley had filled every 
mind with hoi^ror and astonishment. The queen, wh6 
had been in some measure, reconciled to her hus« 
band, was overwhelmed with grief, and took every 
method in her power to discover the regicides ; but, 
for tome days,^ nothing appeared, which: could lead to > 
a discovery. Papers,, indeed, were posted on the 
most conspicuous places in Edinburgh, accusing- 
the earl of Bothwell of the crime ; and rumours . 
were industriously circulated, that his horrid enter- 
prize was encouraged by the queen. , Conscious, it * 
Is to be presumed of her own innocence, . Mary was . 
the kss disposed to believe the guilt of Bothwell, . 
who was accused as having only acted as her instru- 
ment 5 but when be was charged with the murder by 
Ae earl of Lenox, she instantly wdered him on his 
trial. Through the management of the earl of Mor- 
ton and others, who were afterwards discovered to be 
partners in her guilt, BothweJl was acquitted of all^ 
share and knowledge of theking^s murder, and what ' 
is absolutely astonishing, this fiagkious man procured,. 
by means of the same traitors, a pape/ signed by the 
majority of the nobles,,, recommen^ng, him as i, fit* 
husband for the queen ! 

Armed with this instrument of mrschief, which he 
weakly thought sufficient to defend him from, dangers,. 
Bothwell sooii afterwards seized the person of the 
sovereign and carried her a prisoner to his^ castle afc 
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Dunbar. Being there kept a close prisoner for 12 
days ; perceiving no appearance of a rescue ; and be* 
ing shewn the infamous bond of the nobles, Mary 
was constrained to promise, that she would fake Both* 
well for her husband. The marriage thus inauspici* 
ously contracted, was solemnized on the 1 5th of May 
1567 ; and it was the signal for revolt to Morton and 
many of the other nobles, by whose wicked policy it 
had been chiefly brought about, and who had bound 
themselves to employ their swords against all persons, 
who should presume to oppose so desirable an event. 
As BothweU was justly and universally detested, 
and as the rebels pretended, that it was only against 
him and not against their sovereign, that they had 
taken up arms, troops flocked to them from every 
quarter. It would be foreign to our purpose to relate 
the history of this rebellion, which would rather icon- 
stitute a part of the history of Scotland., Suffice it,there- 
fore to say, that upon the faith of promises the most 
solemn, not only of personal safety to herself, but of 
receiving as much honour and obedience, as was 
ever paid by the nobility to any of her predecessors^ 
the unhappy queen delivered herself into the hands 
of the rebels, and persuaded her husband to fly from 
the danger, which seemed to threaten his life. These 
promises were instantly violated^ The faithless no- 
bles, after insulting her, in the most cruel manner^ 
hurried her as a prisoner to a castle, within a lake, 
where she was committed to the mother of her bas- 
tard brother, a woman, who was so far from treating 
her with respect, that she even asserted the legitu 
macy of her own child, and the illegitimacy of Mary, 
and who actually carried her meanness and vulgarity 
so far, as to strip her of every ornament, suitable to a 
person of rank, and to dress her like a mere child of 
fortune, in a coarse brown cassoc. 

In this distress, the queen*s fortitude and presence 
of mind did not forsake her, she contrived to makje 
her escape from prison^^ to Hamilton Castle, May 2d 
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1 568. Here, in an assembly of many of the nobility, 
there was drawn out a writing, declaring that the 
grants, extorted from her Majesty in prison, were ac- 
tually void from the beginning ; upon which, such 
numbers of people came in to her assistance, 
that, within two or three days, she got an army of at 
least 6000 men. Oojdie other side, Murray, who 
bad been declared re|||^t, during the minority of her 
son James VI. then only 13 months old,' made all 
possible preparations to attack the Queen's forces 
before they became too formidable ; ancj, when they 
joined battle, her Majesty's army, consisting of raw 
forces, were soon defeated, and she obliged to save 
herself by flight, travelling in one day sixty miles to 
the house of Lord Herris. , 

Thence she dispatched a messenger to Queen Eli- 
zabeth with a diamond, which she had formerly re- 
ceived from her, as a pledge of mutual amity; signi- 
fying, that she would come into England, and beg 
her assistance, if her rebellious subjects continued to 
persecute her any farther. Elizabeth returned her a 
very kind answer, with large, but as the event shew, 
cd, most unmeaning promises, of doing her the most 
friendly offices. Before the arrival of the messenger, 
Mary in opposition to the advice and intreatifes of all 
her friends, found means to convey herself into Eng- 
land, landing May 17th, at Washington, Cumber- 
land ; and, on the same day, wrote letters to Eliza- 
beth, in which she gave her a long detail of her mis- 
fortunes, and desired her aid and protection against 
her rebellious subjects. Elizabeth affected to com- 
fort her, and promised to protect her according to the 
equity of her cause, and under pretence of greater 
security, commanded, that she should be carried to 
Carlisle. Now the unfortunate queen of Scots began to 
perceive her own error, in not following the advice 
of her friends. England, instead of being a sanctu- 
ary to the distressed quee'n, was, perhaps, the worst 
place she could have gone to ; for^ Elizabeth, who 
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had not yet forgotten Mary's assumption of tjhetttle 
and af ms of queen of England, was now taught to 
dread her talents, and to be enviow of her charms. — 
She, therefore, under various pretexts, and inviolatton 
not only of public faith, byt even the common rights 
of hospitality, kept her a close prisoner for nineteen 
years; encouraged her rebe^us subjects to accuse 
her publicly of the murder oiBber husband ; allowed 
her no opportunity of vindicating her honor; and 
even employed Venal writers to blast her fame. Un* 
der this unparallelled load of complicated distress, 
Mary preserved the magnanimity of a queen, and 
practised, with sincerity, the duties of a christian.— 
Her sufferings, her dignified ability, and her gentle- 
ness of disposition, gained her great populari^ in 
England, especially among the Roman Catholics; 
and as she made many attempts to procure her liber- 
ty, and carried on a constant correspondence with 
foreign powers, Elizabeth became at last so much 
afraid ot her intrigues, that she determined to cut 
her off, at whatever hazard. With this view, she- 
prevailed on her servile parliament to pass an act^ 
which might make Mary answerable for the crimes 
of all, who should call themselves her partizans ; and 
upon that flagitious statute, she was tried as a 
traitor concerned in the conspiracy of Babington 
against the life of queen Elizabeth. Though the tri- 
al was conducted in a manner, which would have 
been illegal, even if she had been a subject of Eng- 
land, and though no certain proof appeared of her 
connection with the conspirators, she was, to the 
amazement of Europe, condemned to die. 

The fair heroine received her sent^ce with great 
composure, saying to those, by whom it was announ- 
ced, " The news you bring cannot but be most wel- 
come, since they announce the termination of my ini- 
series. Nor do I account that soul to be deserving 
of the felicities of immortality, which can shrink un- 
der the sufferings of the body, or scruple the stroke ^ 
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that sets it free !" On the evening before her exe* 
cution, for which, ot^ the succeeding morn, she pre- 
pared herself with reKgious solemnity and perfect re- 
signatioDj she ordered all her servants to appear be- 
foreher; begged their pardon for her omissions or neg- 
lects ; and recomxnended it to them, to love chari- 
tjr, to avoid the unhappy passions of hatred and ma- 
lice, and lo preserve themselves steadfast in the faith 
of Christ. 

She was executed within the castle of Fotheringay, 
February 8th, 15«7, and interred in the cathedral of 
Peterborough 5 but her remains were taken up about 
twenty years afterwards by her son, then James I. 
and removed to a vault in Henry Vllth's Chapel, in 
Westminster Abbeyi> where a magnificent monument 
was erected to her memory. 

MATHER, (Dr. Cotton) an eminent Ameri- 
can divine, was born in Boston, Massachusetts, in 
February 1663, and in that town he received the first 
rudiments of learning.; By the time he was twelve . 
years of age, he had made an uncommon progress in 
the Greek and Latin languages, and had also enter- 
ed on the study of the Hebrew; so that, even at 
that early age, he was found much better qualified to 
enter as a student in Harvard College, than any of the 
others who presented themselves as candidates, though 
much further advanced in life than he. At the age 
of sixteen, he was admitted to his first degree and, 
in three years thereafter, received the degree of A.M. 

From his early years, he was designed by his pa- 
rents to the great ^ork of the ministry ; and, as his 
mind was deeply impressed with the great truths of 
the gospel — even from his infancy, no profession 
could have been pointed out more agreeable to his 
inclination. In 1684, before he had attained his 
twenty-second year, he was chosen to the pastoral 
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charge pf the church at Boston ; in the discharge of 
which office, and writing books, he spent bis life. He 
applied himself, also, to the study of modern lan- 

, guages, particularly to the French and Spanish ; and, 
in his forty-fifth year, made himself so far master of 
the Iroquois Indian tongue, that he wrote and pub- 
lished several treatises in it. 

i ' Dr. Mather w^s a man of so respectable a charac- 
ter, that he was almost revered by the people. In 
.short, he became so considerable a person, in Boston, 
that he was several times consulted by the magistrates 
upon affairs of state, and more than once quelled 
riots merely by the force of persuasion. For the pub- 
lic good, he set on foot there and promoted several 
excellent societies, particularly one for suppressing 
disorders, one for promoting the reformation of man- 
ners, and a society of peace makers, whose professed 
business it was to compose differences and prevent 
law-suits. Moreover, he published a proposal for 

, an evangelical treasury, in order to build churches, 
distribute books of piety, relieve poor ministers, &c. 
His reputation was not confined to his own coun- 
try ; for in 1710, the university of Glasgow sent him 
a diploma, for the degree of doctor in divinity ; and 

, in I7i4, the Royal &)ciety of London chose him as 
one of their fellows. After a laborious and well spent 
life, he died 13th February 1728, having just com- 
pleted his 65th year. He is said to have published 
282 pieces, most of them, indeed, but small, as 
single sermons upon particular occasions, essays, &c. 
yet several were of a large size, among which was 
his " Magnalia Christi Americana," or an ecclesiati- 

. cal history of New England, from its first planting iri 
1620 to 1698 folio, and " The Christian Philosopher** 
8vo. But the most remarkable of all his works, 
was that, in which he defended the doctrine of witch- 
craft. Of this extraordinary publication, we shall 
content Ourselves by giving the title at large, which 

' is as follows. " The wonders of the invisible world s 
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l^i^ Qiti iceowit <9f the trwlt. of sevotf wkclaey 
lately executed in New-£»glaad, knd of Sf^eral re- 
markable cur^sities therein occurring* Together 
ivkh, 1. OUservations on the nature, the number,^ and 
the ppetation^ os^ the devils $-^2# a short narrative oi 
a late outrage committed by a knot of wii<:he8 IQ 
Swedelaad ^ very much resembling and ^ far ex* 
plaining, that under which New England has )a)K>redi( 
3 some counsels directing a due improveinepl of ^ 
.tenr'^})le thif:)gs lately done W the unusual and^ma- 
^zing range ofevil spirits in !New England; 4. a brief 
discourse upqu the temptations, which are the m<MW 
x)rdinary devices of Ss^tan. By Cotton Math^, pub<» 
iished by the ^special command of his Excellency, th« 

fovernor^ the province of Massachusett&i in mivw 
:ng]and.?V ./ .:; ; . 

. . . : >^.*s>^*>#s#s^ 

MAt7PERTOIS,(t^xji8 MoiiCEAtr i>E)anem^ 
iientl philosopher, was born at St.MaIo, in France, 19 
1698. He soQp discovered a passion for mathemati^ 
cal studies^ and. particularly for gepmetiyi He, \\\»^ 
wise, practised instruihental music in his early years^ 
with great suqcess i but fixed on no profession till ho 
ivas 20, when he entered into the army. Here he 
continued only five years, during which time, he pur* 
sued l^^is mathematical studies with great vigour, and 
it was soon remarked by the most celebrated acade» 
miciaps; that nothing but geometry could satisfy his 
active soul and unboundedthirst for knowledge. ^ 

In the year 1723, he was received icito ttie Itoval 
Academy of sciences. During the first years m \m 
admisstofi^ he did hot wholly con^iiie his attention tf» 
mathematics: he, also, dipt into natural phtJMbphjf 
,and discovered great knowledge and ^dexterity m 
observations and experiments on animals. Soon aftef 
this he visited London, where be bectme r meoib^ 
of the JRoyal Society, and, oh his returiti toFranccu 
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paid ti ^Ut to * tHe Betn^ulHis at S#i»ief(afi€» iriti 
Mrhbm he> formed a (i4ends1i!p»' which coi>tiniied tUl 
his death. In the year 17^6, -he wis pkiced at the 
head of «he arademiciahs/ ^ho were sent by th* 
kmg of France to the Polar circle to measure a de- 
gr«, in 6rder to ascertain the figured of the earth, 
^isdistkictiob rendered him to tamous^ that at his 
«turn, lie' wis admkted a meniber of almost ever/ 
Uirtied academy In Etiro|>e. 
• In the year iT40, Maapertiris had an inTitatioh 
Irom the king of Prussia to go to BerKn^ which was 
too flat^terin^ to be refused. His rank among men 
tolF letters bad not wholly eflbced his love fin* his first 
professions nameflvj that 6f arm^; He followed his 
dPrussiaa«Ji>ajesty into'^he. £e)d, where he exposed 
himself bravely^ but was taken prisoner at an early 
periodof the c^Lin^aign^ If e was, at first, but rough- 
ly treated by the^Austtlah soldfers, to whom he could 
not make himself known, thrqugh ignorance of their 
language,; but beirxg\carried * a ptisontrr to Vienna, 
lie received such iionours From their Imperial majes- 
ties, a? were neveV etfaeed from his ipemory. From 
"Vienna he returned tb 5^rlin, butWs the reform of 
ll)e academy, which thp kipg of Priis^a then medita* 
Hed; was not yet hiaturie, *e went ^g^in to Paris, 
S?^here,in 174?, he waSdWsej? directbt of the acade- 
jmy of sciences. M. de Maupcrtuis again assumed 
hhc soldier, at the siege of Friboiirg, and was pitched 
"upon by ipprshal Coigny and the Count d'Argenton 
Ho Carry ftife ftevirs tbthe Frexwhking, of the surrender 
^f tbi^t (ijit^'del. * */ 

^ ';Ht r^turnedto'Berltri, in the ^ear' 1744, when ^ 
*^aS s6oA after declaTed president of the Royal Aca- 
'^etnjr cJF. 1^^ Prussian majesty, and sooti 

\iftier '%ai .honoiitefd w^th the Order oif Merit. All 
*tl}^se acpiimul^ted advantages bowever, so far fronqi 
^e^seninoj his ardour for the sciences, seemed to fur- 
^isii ijev^ inducement^ to Jabour and application. 
«Nofdid'he confine hiiiiiisU to; mathematical studies 
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»ly; m^;(phy$\c^y cheinjstity, bqtany^ pdrtc/lkera- 
ture, all shared' his attention, and contribqted to hif 
fame. . At the same time, |ie had, it seems, a ^tcange 
inquietude df spirit, which rendered bim n^iserabie 
amidst hc^iours and pleasures. rSiucfa a temperament 
did not promise a veiy peaceable life ; anid^ he was 
engaged in sereral quarrels* He had a quartel with 
Koeni^^, the professor of pbilospphy, . at Francker, 
and another more terrible with Voltaire. JVf auper- 
tuisi had inserted ifito the vplumeof *' Mqmpirs o£ 
the Acadpn)y of Berlin for l;7f 6/' a diacqurse upon the 
laws of motion ; which Koenig was opt content with 
attjaqking, but attributed to Leibnitz. Alaupertuis, 
stung with the imputation of plagiiirism^ engaged the 
academy of Berlin to call upon him for bis proof; 
iprhich Koenig failing to produce, he was struck out 
ef the academy with,djsgjca^e. Several pamphlets 
were the consequence of this, and Voltai|Q, who wap 
M that tim^e^ apparjpntiy on the best terms ^ith Maik 
pertuis, was induced for some teaspn qi; other to 
write against biuK Vpltaire exerted all his ^it an^ 
satire against him ^ and, on the whole, was so much ^ 
transported : beyond what .was thought right, that hp ^ 
found it expedient in 1753,, to quit .the .court of 
Prussia. ^ . . ; . 

: A continued stajte of ill Jjeath obliged our pbifo^a- 
pher, as h^ hoped for his benefit^ to return Jo his na- 
.tive country^ where he cpntinued abouj:. two year?, 
from 1756 to 1758 ; when he went to the BernpuiHis, 
at Switzerland, with whcm he died, in , Jqly 1759. 

' The most cemarkabk of his wririn|;s ^re i. " The 
;%ure of ; the* earth . determined.'' 2. 1 he^ measure of a 
degree of the meridian." a. " A discourseyOn t^e p?- 
filax of the moon.!* 4» A discourse on^th.^ '^igjure of 
the sttrs." . 5. <• The elem^nfs of geography/*, $: 'f. Nau- 
tical astronomy." ^".Re%fCtiQQSvba the or^in of 
lknguag?«.'^ »• " Aiv essay., op moral ff^i^^Pl^y/* 
IQa **Oo the 'Progress of the .j^ieiKeVA^C^ ;. 
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MAURICE {v% WASSAtr) prince of Orange, sirt^ 
eeeded ta the goirer9meiit of the Low Gmntried^ 
since known by the name of th^ United ProvidceSy 
and now by that of the fiatavian RepnbKc, upon th^ 
death of hit iiather Witlitm^ who was kilfed by the 
fcnatic Gerard, the young prince being then anilj eigh* 
teen years of age ; but his courage and abilities were 
above his years. He waj appointed captain-general 
of the United Provinces, and he reared tnat edificfe of 
liberty, of which his father was the foundation. Bre* 
da submitted to him in 1590; Zutphen, Deventer, 
Hulot,and^imeguen, in I5»t. He gained sereri^ 
important advantages in 1592« and in the year foK 
lowing made himself master of Gertruydenburg. 

Afl^r having performed these splendid setvices, he 
jeturned to the Low Countries, by the way of Zea* 
land. During the voyage, his fleet was attacked by 
a dreadful tempest, in which he lost forty vessels, and 
ke biulself had nearly perished. His de^, fiowever, 
would, at that time, have been considered, by the 
Hollanders, as a much greater cahimity than the loss 
of their vessels. They, therefore, watched over his 
aafety with the utmost care. In 1594, one of his 
guards wasaccused of an intention to takeaway h» 
Kfe, and it Was generally believed, that be bad been 
Inribed to this service by the enemies of the republic. 
He fell a sacrifice at Bourges, either to his own fa- 
naticism, dr to the jealous anxiety of the friends of 
Maurice. 

The Frinee of Orange, iilcreasing in reputation, de- 
feated the troops of the Archduke Albert jn !59T> 
and drove the Spaniards entirely out of Hollaftd . In 
I6O0, he- was obliged to raise the siege of Dunkirk ; 
but he took am|rfe vengeance on Albert, whom her 
again defeated in a pitched battle near Nieupef^. Be*- 
fore the action, this great general sent back the ships 
which 1ml brought his troopa into Flandeis ; ** My 
Brethren,'^ said he to his army, ;* we must coti^^t 
<hp cnemy^ m drfnk up the waters of the sea. Do- 
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lehnliie for yourselves ; I have deteAnihed that tsk^lH 
ihhcr conquer by your bravery, orl shall never sur« 
Vive the disgrace of being conquered by men, tn 
every respect, our inferior*.*^ This speech ele?ate<{' 
(he soldiers to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and 
the victory was complete* * Rhineberg, Grave, and 
Ecluse, cities m Flanders, submitted to the conquer* 
cfr the folio Witig7ear. 

Matirice; however, was not^a Washington. He 
not only laboured for the ccnnriion wealth, but also for 
himself. He coveted the sovereignty of Holland^ and 
was opposed in the prosecution of his design by the 
grand jtensioncr jferneVeWtf whose zeal and activity,^ 
on this occasion, cost him his Kfe. -He happened td 
be an Arminian, • witb respect to his sentiments of te^ 
ligions and, at this time, Maurice had espoused the 
doctrines of Calvin; and, as the Anftinians lay undet 
a general odium, he meanly took advantage of tha* 
circumstance, and, in 16 19, found means lo get 
Bameveldt condemned to die. His death, betn^ 
wholly owing to the cruel ambition of the prince (J 
Orange, made a deep impression on the minds of the 
Hollanders. The truce with Sptin being expired, 
fipinola laid siege to Breda, in 1624, and, in six 
months, by the proper direction of bis great talents, 
though with vast slaughter of troops, he made him* 
self master of the place. The prince of Orange, 
lirisuccessful in every attempt to r^ise the siege, died 
of vexation in 1615, ^ged 55 years, with the repu- 
tation o{ having been the greatest wan^ior in bis lime: 
^ The life of this Stadtholder,'' says the Abbe^Ray^ 
nal, " was almost an uninterrupted series <rf battl^i 
of sieges and "Victories. Of moderate i^litiM in 
every tning else, he shone' conspictious in Mimditary 
capacity. His camp was the school of Euiope, and 
those who received their military educatiofi in his 2tr* 
mks, augmented, perhaps, the glory of their m^ter. 
like Montecuculi, he discovered inhoitable 4cilhis 
Jbis marches and cacaippmeni&— ^likeVanbao, hepcrsj^ 
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fe88e4 the talent of £»rtifying places,, wddi tender^ 
ii|g tbem impregnable — ^like* Eu^ene^ the adqressol 
£ediag iiublisttence for great arrm^s, in countries bar? 
fen t>y nature^ gv ravaged by war ;. like Vendome* 
^ ba^py taltnl; of calling forth, ifi.tb^ moment thejr 
tiMame necessary, greater exertion^ from his soldiers^ 
tban could reasonably be expec^ec| j {jke Conde^ that 
iniaHible quickness of eyes vsrhich decides the fc^ 
twne of battles % like Charles XII, fhe art of render- 
ing bis troops almost kivincible to cold, hunger and 
fatigue ^ like Turene, the secret 9f making war with 
the l^st possible expence of hutp^a blood. Tb^ 
Ch^alier Pokurd maiolaini^ tbat^ Ida^iricc was the 

Greatest comnmnder of infantry, since the days of the 
lomaai • Hq stiaiied the military art of the anci<» 
4ilts» and applied their rules with great exactness to 
|he various occurrences of war $ and he not only took 
idvafttage. of the inventions of others, but enriched 
the science of itar> with several improvements. In 
abort, the many useful things, which he practised or 
invented, pkced bim in thf highest rank among men 
ef a military c^aiacter. 

It was his constant practice during sleep to have 
two guards placed by his bedside, not only to de* 
fiernd btm, in c;ase of danger, but to awake him, if 
there diould be the least occasion. The war betweea 
^pain and Holland was never carried on with greater 
keenness imd anioie^ty than during his administra- 
tion. The Grand Seignor, hearing of the vast tor- 
rents of blood sbed in the contest, thought that a 
va$t eiEteot of territory depended upon the decisioHh. 
r— The obj^et.of So naany battles was pointed out to 
bim in ansap, when he observed coldly, " If it were 
tay bwiMss, I wou|d send my pioneers, and order 
lSmat$>^mt this little corner of earth into the sea/V 

• MAZARINE, fJtTLiirs) cardinal, and first tnU 
Ulster of state in France, was bom at Piscenay ih 
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NaplesV iii 1^09. The greatness of his. ablklss W3» 
CqnspicuoQs; even in his early yeai% t;^hifit he was 
studying the belles leitrek ; k #ds, 4it fhts «s^y dge, 
that h^ had the happiness of being instructed by thtr 
abbe JeTome of Colonna^ \vho' atierwa^ds betame it 
cardinal/ This ittustrious i^ftoli went to reside iti 
fbe universHy ^ Alcala^ hi Spain, whither be wa§ 
folloi^ed by Mazarine, who applied himself to i\m 
law, and took, at his return to Italy,' hi$ doctor's dei 
gree. After having ftnkhed his studies in Italy an^ 
Spain, he entered into the service 4f cardinal Sa^ 
chette, and becasie well skilled in politics, and it| 
the intereslfs of the princes at war m Italy ^ by whieh 
means, he Was able to bring matters to an accotntno* 
da,tion, antd to ijonclude the^ peace M Quienias. 
' The cardinal de Richelieu was so well sat^lied 
with his conduct, upon this occmoo^ that he ccm^ 
ceiyed a Mgh esteem fer him$ and darberim, th* 
pope's liepbew, who wts ec]^atty attached to him, 
jprevailed on pope ¥rbah VIH. lo make hii]! kee{)et 
of the seals: In 1634 he went to Avigti<&»> in quel^ 
fity of vice-legate, and to 'iFraftce in tlfaf ctf ifu^iollk 
extraordinary. It waS therfe that he acquiied a*deej[l 
insight into politics, the friendship of Ric^iieti, and 
the good * opinion of' Louis *XIII. by ?^mh intereit 
he was made cardinal^ iri 1641% Upon the draft of 
S^ichelieu, the same king made Mas^rine bit Mime 
minister, and one df the exeiiutor* of b^ wfll; ift 
consequence of which appointments, he took updM 
himself the administi^tionoif affairs dufing tfa€rini-» 
nority of Louis XIV. and the regenoy of the ^«q^ 
Anne of Austria. With this princess he Was in ha- 
bits of the closest intimacy ; and some WrilesfrJm^e 
even attempted to prove, that they had been pmato^ 
3y married soon after th^ death of Louis. Tte, oii^ 
trumstance of ** The Man with the IronMasyb,'' biyi 
been long considered as an enigma in the history o( 
France.* Thus far, however, is certain, thai he moit 
3i%vc beeii a. person of great (^uaKty ; <and tbat^ £ni 
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ttmooi 9$ steiei; fce wm canfiQed as a due prtscnav 
firotn bis tender years to the time of his deatn^ which 
happened at an advanced period of his life. To as^ 
certain^ with certainty, who this unfortunate charac- 
ter was, is imposiuble. Authors, however, have as- 
serted, xx)t without some def;ree of probability, that 
he was the son of Anne of Austria, by Mazarine^ 
f>f coarse, the haif-brotlier of Louis XI V. who, jea- 
lous of being one day dist^urbed in his sovereignty, 
had immediately, after the death of Mazarine, caus- 
ed the unfortunate youth to be condemned to per* 
petual imprisonment. . Whether this opinion be cor- 
rect or not, we will not assert. Xt is certain, however, 
that the care of the French government to conceal 
the name and quality of the <* Man with the Iron 
Mad^*' was s^onisbing. For np sooner was he 
4ead, than his apparel, linen, matrasses, and in shor^ 
•very thing, that ba^ been used by him, ^ere burnt ^ 
the walls cf his room were scraped, and the floor 
taken up, evidently from an apprehension, that be 
might have fouod.nseaa$>x>f writing, any thing, which 
anight have discovered who he was». pilay such was 
the fear of his having left a. letter, or any mark, 
which might, lead to a discovery, that his plate was 
mtkti down^ the glass was taken out of the win- 
dow of his room end pounded to dust, the window 
frame and doors burnt, and the ceiling of the room 
and the plaister of the inside of the chimney taken 
down. . ._ ^ 

- But to return to Mazarine, the dawnings of his 
|iower were attended with the happiest success, and 
the good fortune of the French arms, was to our Car* 
dinal a source of much rational applause. But these 
advantoges were very transient, and soon retired to 
xnake room for the united murmurs of an oppre3sed 
people, and the envious combination of th? great 
ones, who were jealous of his high advancdtpent. 
Hence arose the civil wars in 1649, and the thrcf fol^ 
Jowing years. It was insisted upon, that be sl^uld 
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be dismissed from 'the myal presence ; ^nd Mast- 
rine^ who knew how nec^essary it was for him to re- 
tire, yielded to the severity of the times and left the 
kingdom. A muhitude. of decrees were issued 
agsfinst him ; his vast library waft sold, and a price 
set upon his head ; but be parried all these dreadful 
blows, with astoni^ing dexterity^ and returned to 
court, with a double share of power, the joy of which 
was not a little heightened, when be perceived that 
they, who had once been his bitterest enemies, had 
now become his warmest friends. He continued |a 
power till his death, which happened at Vicenne% 
March 9, 1661, in the 60tb year ofhis^e. 

Cardinal Mazarine was a msui of a n|ild and afSa- 
ble temper. One of his greatest talents was bia 
knowledge of mankind and his ability to assume a 
character, suitable to the circumstances . of affaii^. 
He founded Mazarine College, 9Lt Paris, which ha» 
also been called The College of the Fot^r Naiiom. 
There has been published acollection of his letters, 
the most copious edition of which is that of 1765, in 
two volumes duodecimo. 

MEAD (Richard) a celebrated English phy- 
sician was born at Stepney, near London, August 
11» 1673. His father, the reverend Matthew Mead, 
who hifd been one of the two ministers of that parish^ 
had been suspended for non-conformity, some yeafs 
previous to the birth of Richard. As, however, he 
was possessed of a handsome fortune, Jie bestowed a 
liberal education upon 13 children, of whom Richard 
was the eleventh, and, fo!^ that purpose, kept a private 
tutor in his house, who taught him the Latin lam 
guage. 

At 16 years of age, Richard was sent to Utrecht, 
where he studied three years, under the famous Gpsf^ 
vius 5 and then choosing the profession of physic^ he 

Vol. III. Nq. 22. Qq 
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went to Leyden, where he attended the lectures of 
the famous Pitcairn, on the theory and practice of 
medicine, and Hermon's botanical courses. Having 
also spent three years in these studies, he wept with 
his brother and two other gentlemen to visit Italy, 
and luckily discovered, at Florence, the Mensa'Isiaca, 
which had been, many years, given bver as lost. He 
took his degree of doctor of philosophy and physic, 
at Padua, in 1695, and after having passed some 
time at Rome and Naples, he returned home the next 
year, settleti at Stepney, where he married, and prac- 
tised physic, with a success, which laid the founda- 
<ionibf his future^ greatness. 

^ In 1703i Dr. Mead, having communicated to the 
Royal Society, " An analysis of Dr. Bonomo's disco- 
veries relative to the cutaneous worms, that generate 
the itchj'* -which they inserted in the pbilosophicarl 
transaction^; this with his account of poisons, pro- 
~cured him a place in the Royal Society, of which 
the immortal Sir Isaac Newton was, , at that time, 
•president. The same year; he vvas elected physician 
of St. Thomases hospital-, when he removed from 
Stepney to the city, and about the same time, was 
appointed by the company of .Surgeons, to read the 
anatomical lectufcf^ in their hair. In the mean time, 
Dec. 6, 1707, his Paduan diploma for doctor of phy- 
sic, was coniSrmed by the university ofOxford.^ 

During the last illness of Queen Anne, Dr. Mead 

was called into a consultation^ and ventured to de- 

.'cl^re, that she could not hold out long. He opened 

.hlstpind freely on this subject to his friend and pro- 

!tectorDr. Radcliffe, who made use of that friendship ' 

to excuse his own attendance : and as Radcliffe died 

.Within three months after her majesty, Dr, Mead're- 

moved to his house, and succeeded thfit faniousphy* 

*sician, in the greatest part of his practice. 

By- order of government. Dr. Mead -assisted, m 

August 1721, at the.innoculation of some condena- 

' ned criminals, for the small pox, and, as they had the 
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disease very .favourably, it tended greatly to obviata 
the prejudice, which,, at that time, was so universally 
prevalent, with respect to this practice. The two 
young princesses were innoculated in the ensuing 
spring : the nobility and persons of superior informa- 
tion followed the ^xaoipl^, and, in the course of a 
few years, innoculation became into general use^ 
throughout the kingdom. In 172T, Dr. M.ead wa? 
made physician to king George II.. whom he had air 
so Served in that capacity,^ while he was prince of 
Wales ; and he ^ad afterwards the pleasure of seeing 
his tWQ sous, in-law, his coadjutors in that eminent 
station. 

Dr. Mfeadvvasnot more to.be admired, for the 

Sialities of the head, than he was. to be loved for 
ose of the heart. Though he was himself,^, what 
was thea called a hearty whig, he was a friend, to all 
men of merit, by whatever denomination, they might 
happen to be (iistinguished. Thu&s he was intimate 
with Garth, with Arbulhnot and with Friend ; and 
long kept up a constant correspondence with the 
great Bperhaave, who had; been his fellow student at 
J^eyden ; they communicated to each other their ob* 
servations and projects, and never loved eaph other 
the less for, being of different sentiments^ In the 
mean time, intent as Dr. Mead was on the duties of 
his profession, he had a greatness of mind j,„ which exr 
tended itself to all kinds of li^erature,.which he spar^ 
cd neither pains nor money to promote. Nothing 

{)]ea$ed him more,, than tq^ call hidden talents into 
ight ; to give encouragement to the greatest projects^ 
and to see, them executed under his own eye. Durr 
ing almost hail a century, he was at the head of his 
profession, which, brought him in about 25000 dolr 
lars per annum ; yet clergymen and all men of letters 
were welcome to his advice ^r<?iiV, and bis . doors 
were open evejy morning, to the most indigent, whom 
he frequently assisted, with money. He was a g«^ 
aeral;patron of learnl:;g and learned men,, in all Svi* 
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enees, and in every country. To him prmcipaliy 
the several counties of England, and the Briti^ colo- 
nies abroad applied for the choice of their physicians, 
and he was, likewise, consulted by foreign physicians 
from various parts of the European continent. 

Dr. Mead never took a fee from any clergyman 
but one, and that was from a poor parson in the vi* 
cinity of Cambridge, who having fallen into a vale- 
tudinarian state,. <£ibbled too much with the writings^ 
and followed too closely the prescriptions of Dr. 
Cheyne. Being, at last, greatly emaciated by 
adhering too closely to that gentleman^s regimen, 
misapplying, perhaps, his rules, where the case re- 
quired a different treatment, his friends advised him 
to apply to Dr. Mead, which he did, going directly 
to London to wait on the doctor, and telling him that 
"he had hitherto observed Cheyne 's directions, as laid 
down in his printed books/^ Mead, a proud and 
passionate man immediately damned Cheyne and his 
regimen, ** follow my prescriptions,** said he, " and I 
will set you up again/* The gentleman submitted ; 
and beginning to find some benefit, he asked the doc- 
tor occasionally, whether it might not be proper for 
him to follow, at the same time, some particular pre- 
scriptions of Dr. Cheyne, which Mead took greatly 
amiss. When the well meaning patient had got pret- 
ty well again, he asked the doctor ** what fees be de- 
sired or expected from him." " Truly,'* said the phy- 
sician, ** I have never yet in the course of my practice^ 
taken or demanded any the least fee from a clergyman, 
but since you have been pleased, contrary to what 1 . 
have hitherto met with in any other gentleman of your 
profession to prescribe to me, rather than to follow 
my prescriptions, when you had committed the care 
of your recovery to my care and skill, you must not 
take it amiss if I demand ten guineas of you.'' The 
money was paid down, the doctor at the same time 
telling the clergyman, " you may come to me agaia 
before you quit London." He did so, and Mead re- 
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turned bim six guineas out of the ten which he had 
received. 

Doctor Mead, besides the works we have already 
mentioned, wrote, 1. "A treatiss on the scurvy," 
2. ^^Devariolis et morbillis dissertatio," 3. ** Me- 
dica Sacra ; sive de morbis InsignioribuSy qui in Bibliis 
mem^rantur commentarius,'' 4. " Monita et Praecep- 
ta Medica," 5 . '* A discourse concerning pestilential 
contagion and the methods to be iised to prevent it/* 
The works whiph he wrote aad published, in Latin, 
were translated into English, under the doctor's in* 
spection by Thomas Stack, M . D. and F. R. S. Dr, 
Mead died on the J 6th February, 1754. 

m 

MEDICIS, (Cosmo oe) bom in 1389, .was a 
private citizen of Florence, who. lived without seek- 
ing for titles ^ but acquired by commerce a fqrtune 
equal to the greatest mpnarchs of his time. He em* 
ployed his great wealth in relieving the poor, in mdk* 
log himself friends among the rich by lending them 
money, in adorning his country with superb edifices, 
and inviting to Florence the men of learning among 
the Greeks, who were driven from Constantinople, . 
His advice was, for thirty years, the law of the repub- 
lic. His only arts were his good deeds, which are of 
all others the most just. After his death, his papers 
shewed that he had lent immense sums to his coun- 
trymen, of which he had never demanded the least 
payment ; and he died universally regretted by his 
very enemies., The people of Florence, with one 
consent, adorned his tomb with the glorious epitaph 
of " Father of his country," a title which not one of 
the many kings, we have seen press in. review, were 
ever able to obtain. 

His reputation procured his descendants the chief 
authority in Tuscany. His son took the admtni$tra* 
tion under the name of Gonfalonier. His two graodr 
sons Lawrence and Julian, who we/e masters of the 
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republic, Were set upon in the church by a band of 
conspirators, at the time of the elevation of the host. 
Julian died of the wounds he received, but Lawrence 
made his escape. Florence resembled Athens, both 
in government and genius^ . It was at one time aris- 
tocratical, and at another popular, and dreaded noth- 
ing so much as tyranny. 

Cosmo de Medicis might be compared to Pisistra- 
tus, who, notwithstanding his great power, was rank- 
ed among the number of sages. The sons of this Cos- 
mo resembled those of Pisistratus, and both of them 
lived to ^-evenge the death of his brother: but that 
happened at Florence, which did not at Athens ; the 
chiefs of religion were concerned in this conspiracy.^ 
Pope Sextus V, planned it, and the Archbishop of 
Pisa set it on foot. 

The people of Florence revenged this cruel act o» 
those, who were found guilty : and the Archbishop 
himself wa& hanged, at one of the windows of the 
public palace. Lawren<:e, thus revenged by his 
fellow citizens, made himself beloved by them, dur- 
ing the rest of hiu life. He was sirnamed the "Fa- 
ther of Learning," a title, not equal, indeed, to 
that of ^* Father of his Country,*' but which shew- 
ed, that he was so in fact. It was a thin^ ' no 
less admirable, than fot-eign to the manners of that 
age and country, to see this citizen, who always ad- 
dicted himself to commerce, selling, with one hand, 
thecomhierce of the Levant, and with the other sup- 
porting the weight of the republic ; entertaining fac- 
tors and ambassadors ; opposing an artful and pow- 
erful pope, making peace and war, standing forth the 
arbiter of the disputes of princes, and the cultivator 
of the Belles Lettres, furnishing amusement for the 
people, and giving a reception to the learned Greeks 
of Constantmople. He died in 1492, leaving two 
tsons, Peter, who held the supreme authority in Flo- 
rence, at the time that the French made their expe- 
dition to Naples -, but with much less credit than ei* 
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thcr of bJs predecessors or descen<)ant3 ; and John, 
1q( who was afifer wards pope Leo X. 
losi Such was the foundation of the political conse- 
ncj, quence of the Medicis family, which, for several cen- 
y turies, continued to make a very conspicuous figure 
^ in the history of Europe. 

'°^^ ■■•'/- • :^y^^^^s^y^ 

fe MErNANDER, an ancient Greek comic poet, w^ 
^i born at Athens, about the year 345 B. C. His hap- 
1^4 piness in introducing the new comedy, aad refiining 
ii«^f an art, which had been so gross and licentious in for- 
i^ mer times, quickly spread his name over the world. 
i'^ The kings of Egypt and Maccdon gave a noble tes- 
^^ limony of his merit, sent ambassadors to invite him 
pf to their courts, and even fleets to bring him over; 
but Menander was so much of a philosopher, 
i^ as to prefer the free enjoyment of his studies to 
4 the promised favours of the great: Of his works, 
k which amounted to above an hundred comedies, only 
t four are preserved. The ancients have said high 
i things of Menander ; and we find the true masters of 
^ rhetoric, recommending his works, as the true paterns 
of every beauty, and every grace of public spcakiqg. 
» Quintiiian declares, that a careful imitatiort of Men- 
!^ ander, alone will supply all the rules which he has 
i^ hid down in his institutions. It ts in Menander that 
he would have his orator search for a copiousness of 
[ invention, for an elegance of trxpression, and espe- 
cially for that universal genius, which is able to ac- 
comodate itself to persons, things and aflFections. 
Menandcr's wonderful talent at expressing nature in 
every cpndition, and under every accident of life, 
gave occasion to that memorable question of Aristo- 
phanes, the grammarian, " O Menander and Nature! 
which of you copies from the others work." Julius 
Caesar has left the loftiest, as well as the justest praise 
of Menander's works, when he calls Terence, only a 
half Menanden He died 293 years before Christ, 
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METIUS, (James) of Alcmaar, in Holland, wu 
tlie inventor of telescopes with glasses. He fre^ 
quently observed school boys playing upon the ice, 
making use of their copy books, rolled up in tho 
shape of tubes, to ^ook at each other, to which they 
sometimes added pieces of glass, at each end, to 
view distant objects ; which led kim to the invention 
of optic glasses. From so trifling a circumstance^ did 
tile invention of one of the most important Instruments 
made use of in astrohomy, originate. M^tius flourish* 
ed about the year 1600. 

MEZERAY, (Francis EuDEs De) anetnioerit 
French historian, was born near Orgeotau, in Lower 
Normandy, in 1610. He early discovered an incli* 
nation for the muses, and had so high an opinion of 
his poetical abilities, that he expected to be able to 
raise himself both a character and a fortune thereby; 
but upon going to Paris* he was dissuaded from pur^- 
suing poetry by the former praeceptor of Louis XIIL 
and^advised to apply himself earnestly to history and 
politics, as the surest means of succeeding in what He 
aimed at. In the mean time that gentleman procur- 
ed him the place of commissary of war, which he 
held for two or three years and then quitted it; Upon 
bis return to Paris, he resolved to stay there the re* 
mainder of his life ; m a short time, however, find* 
ing his little stock of money, almost exhausted, he 
was under strong apprehensions of being under the 
necessity of abandoning his resolution. He, there- 
fore, with a view to support himself, had^ re- 
course to writing satires against the ministry; things, 
which were then extremely well received in that city, 
and for which he had naturally a turn. By these 
Mezeray gained a considerable sum in less than three 
years, and, being now in easy circumstances, he ap- 
plied himself at me age of twenty-six, to compile an 
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^ Hf»%»f ?«!»*,* HAM ^i^'netWiB ^ttfi ^x- 

ti^dfrtilfy 4|^ibuse/'M€ j)fdcufe6 ISim k pMsidft 
irofn tfie MH^. U 1«^«,' he {)iib)idlied «aii ibrfd|e^ 
itictttb^tllfe^Bttyt hi«di^,^ whk* th«r6 being «e. 

Golberl, tffcliiAarprtSrftilsed to i^tr^ct t^ ^a^Mgeft 
complaints Hft whiob hfe <Hdi, in « rteW ecfitit^ kl 
1672; but tn sjich 9 maoD^r as satisfied neither the 
public, who were displeased td see ffie truth altered, 
nor i^e Brmister^ yfhpjeUend^d half his ?pipsi$knu 
Me^efay. was eztr^mcly plq-ued at this, and cwsof 
plained of tplbeTt in very severe terms, sp tW% at 
last, it was entirely taken away from imxL^ 

Mezerav was a . man subject to sb'^nge Imi^oarsi 
extremely negligent in his person 1 and so c^fcW^^ 
in his dress^ that he inight have passed for ^ pegga|r 
rather than for what he was. He was Actually seized 
0ne morning by the parish officers^ which mist^kc^ 
howevea-j was so far from provoking t^nit that bf 
Was faigiiily diverted wiith it; and tdd them^ '^' that 
he was not able to walk on fbot^^ but that as^oon as f 
new wheel was put to his chariotj^ he would a(tten4 
them wherever they thought proper/* He used t» 
ptudy and wjite by candlp-}i|rht, even at noon daf 
in summerj and, as iif th^e had be»n no siii;i in th^ 
worlds always waited upon his xaopwy to the door^ 
with a candle in his h?m|dU . ; 

;He was secretary of 1[he Frejnich ^^:?^^Elly; andjjt 
was.,a constant way Witl^ Hm^ when canidid^^^ ofr 
fererd themselveis for vacant 2 places in the academy, ;tp 
thro^ in a black b^H instead of a white pne^ and 
whenjiis friends asked bin(k,the,];ea8qpi>f this Unl^iiA 
procedifrejhe answered, that ** it ^^s to Jeave to 
posterity^ a monument of the liberty of ekctipns ia 
the acadeniy/* As an ihistorian, he is very highly 
yatued for his fidelity in reflating facts /as, he found 
them, but for this solely; for as to his style^ it is nei- 
ther accurate nor jpolite« 

Vol. III. JJo. 22, Jtf 
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. BaideriAm work* whicb yte have tAiHtdf i 
ed, be wrote ** A Continuation of the General His* 
lory of the Tiitks," « L'Ori^Jne de» Francois," « Le* 
Vanites de la Cour/' translated from the iatio c^ 
Josumes Saric^ieQus in 1640, and a French tran»la- 
lion of *' Grotius de Veritate Cbrtstianae Rcli^ioois/* 
in 16U. He died July 10, 1683, ugtA 7au 

MICHAEL, (AvGEto, Buokarruoti) an il- 
iustrious painter^ sculptor and architect, was born 
in Tuscany, in 1474^. He was put to nurse in the 
village of Settiniano, a pface noted for the resort of 
sculptors, of whom his nurse's husband was one^ 
which, in more ways than one, folly justified the well 
known saying, that Michael Angelo had ^* sucked 
m sculpture with his milk/* His violent inclination 
to designmg obliged his parents to place him with 
Dominico Ghirlandaio; and the progress which he 
made, so far raised the jealousy of hts school fdlows, 
that one of them gave him a blow on the nose, 
which be carried with him to his grave. He erected 
^an academy of sculpture and painting at Florence, 
tmder the patronage of Lorenzo de Medicis, who 
was a lover of the fine arts; but, upon the troubles 
of the bouse of Medicis, he was obliged ta remove 
to Bologna^, His reputation was so great at Rome, 
that he was enipldyed bj' Pope Sextus to paint his 
chapeK Upon thedcath of Pbpe Julius II. he went 
t6 Florence, where he made that admirable f»ece 
<)f sculpture, thfe tomb of the duke of f lorence^ He 
^however, was interrupted by the wars, the citizens 
'obliging him to work on the fbrttfieations of the 
city; but foreseeing that their precautions would be 
useless, he remov^ from Florence to Ferrara, ah* 
thence to Venice. He died immensely rich, A 
Rome, in 1564, aged 90. < 

He has the name of the greatest designer that ever 
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Ulas ;* aftcl k' Is universatfjr slllowrdy tbat no painter 
tftT understood anatomy so well as he. He took 
ihcredfble pains to reach the perfection of his art. 
He loved solitude, and used to say, that ** painting 
iw jealous, and required the whote man to herself. . 
Bein|^ asked, ^* why he did not many/' he answered* 
^ painting was his wH^, aild'his works his children.** 
The most celebrated of all his-gf pieces, is his " Lasir 
Judgment," painted for Pope Patil' HI. Inarchi* 
lecture* also,, be not only surpassed all the modem^y 
but*, as some think, the ancients too: for which they 
bring* as proofs, tihe St. Pinter's of Rome, the St. 
Jbhn-s of Fiorence, the Gapitol, the Palazzo Farnesse^ 
and his own house* We must not forget to observe^, 
that he was^also an excellent poet«. 

MICFTAJEL, (Angelo de CARAVAGaio,ya coi» 
lebrated Italian palinter, borii in 1569, was, af fifsf, 
only a day labourer; bitf having seen some painters 
at work, upon a brick wall, which he had helped ta^ 
faise, he was so charmed with^ their art; that he Im* 
mediately ^pplkd bimself to the study of it, and, in 
afewy^si made so considerable a progress tha^ 
fei Veafce,. Rome> and other parts of^ Italy, he* was 
cried upland" admhed as the authoroi a new* style 
hi .painting; His piece^are to be met witb^in most 
of the cabin^s* of Europe: and one piotiare of his 
tlrawing is in the Dominican church,- at- Antwerp, 
wbichr Rubens used to eaU his master^pieee. 

It is said o| this painter^ diat he wa^as singular In 
•bis temper]^ as in his taste of painting; full of de* 
-traction, ami so stran^gely coiiytentious, that his pencil 
was no sooner out of bis hand, but his sword was iii 
k. He treated his cotemporaries veiy contemptu** 
ausly, particularly his former .master Gioseppino, 
whom ne used to make a jest of publicly; which, 
bowever, brought him sometinacs into danger^ Thus». 
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ofift *iy, in a dUpiHe ir»* Gi«<^ppin<V ^Mt .nai * 

ydupg ttfen through <^e body, who was ^el^ipg^.. 

ndjudC the affair betwe^ft t|icai, uppo yi^^ck he v(?pt 

forcfrf to fly to the marqw Ju«^«iiani M pm^^<¥l^ 

JufJtini^oi obtained feis pur^dcwa, by 1^: i^$«(«^f$^e4 

yith the prince; liiwt fee ^»s oo swmpj: at liberty 

th>n giving a k>Qie |p hig pW^iftWt h/e iR^nt t^ 

Ciojeppioo and chaUei^ged him. Tlw iM^^r «»wf r? 

ed> '^ he waa a.kuight, andtvvonW aotdfaw bi«:$wpr4, 

fga^nst an inforio*." Michael A»g«lo, npttW^t *¥• 

answer^ hastened to Maltib peifo^wed bk vqw« aB4 

exercises, and received th.c ordf r of l^aigbtbpp^. 

llVbile he was there, be drew th« decoUatipn of St. 

John Baptist for the great chitfcb, and th^ pprtrailof 

the Grand Master de Yign* Court. Aftef tWs hes^t 

out for Rome, in order to force Gioseppino to fight 

himj but in his way tHither, be was seized with a 

ifever, which put an end to the quarrel aii4^1ws Ufc. 

Thi» happened b 1609. 

MENZIKOFF, (Aiex akobr) was originally an 
appreatice to a pastry cook, war the palace of Most 
cow, in Russia; but, iti consequence of his having 
fortunately discovered a conspiracy against the life df 
Peter tbj9 Geeat, be was drawn from thatsifuatkm in 
early Uie^ and j>Iaced m the household of tbe emperor* 
Having made htmself thoroughly acquainted with 
several langu^gea^ and being equally formed for war 
and for business, be first tendered himself agreed^ie 
and afterwarda became necessary to hi% master. 

He assisted Peter in all his projects^; and was re?* 
warded for hk services^ with tbe govemoiCAt of Inr 
gria, tbe rank of prince, and the title of major gene» 
rah He signalized himself in Poland in 1708 and 
1709: biit in 171 a, he was accused of embezzling 
the public money, and fined in 30a,000 crowna. 
The Czar remitted the fine» and having reslosed biss 
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Ukraine, in 1719, and sent bun^ni^ apaha$s^arinti| 
l^dk^i^d m 1722. C<U)I^Uy e^ about the 

C^eanaof preserving his in^ucq^e after the death of 
U$. i^^tert vy!lbLO w^^ tl^t^ eyidp^tly. on ifaedediqci 
Menzikoff di^v^r^d the pcrsop to whom the Czar 
iaten^4 toi leave the. succession. The eiopexor was 
l^h^/olfw^^^ ^ ^^^^ penelratian of Menz|kb^ 
^bimthe|jriiiqij^i|yQ^ • 

. XJuq^^ tl|<? C}5^riagi. Ci^tharim, bow^ycr, he va* 
|ti{h^f iQlavp4r/tha^;^yer: beci^is^ on the d/eath ot 
the Czar in 1725, huLia^is. active in bringing the diffeq^ 
^njt paf t^s in R»ssd?« to agre^ to. her succession. This 
pric^^^s was not .qngratefi^. In appointing her 50% 
i^?law ^^W it to bf h^rsiACces^qr, she coinma^de4 
him to marr}? t}^ daqgljiter of Henzj^^^ 
the Czar'^ sister to his son^ The parties w^re actu^ 
aJJy b^jUotheicU .an4 Menzikof* wfis. ^lade duke, of 
CozeK and grand st^warjd to the Cz^r« But this &am^ 
.mit ot elevatiop wa^ the prelucje to his fal). Tl^q 
Polgproukis^ favourites of the Cz^r, had influpnc^ 
enough tp procure his hani^bm^nt, together, with that 
of his family, to one of his own estates at the distance 
of 259 leagues fjoni^ Mpscovir^ 1 

He had the in^p^udeacip^ upon this.oqija^on^ to 
leave the c|ipit§l, wjth the splendor and magnitfccnce 
of a governpr,^ S9ViS i^ takeppss^ssipn of his pro* 
vince^ and his ^en^i^s tpok advagtgge of thi^ circum* 
stance to enilanie the indign£|tion of llie Czar ag^ins( 
him. At some distance from l^oscow^ h^ was undert 
taken by a detachment of soldiers, and the cpogii^^od- 
ing officer made him dismount from his carriage, which 
was sent back to Moscow^ and ^aced him and his 
whole family in covered waggons, to be conducted 
to Siberia, in the habit of peasants* 
" When ihe arrived at the place of his destination, he 
was presented with,covvs and sheep big with youngs 
jand poultry, Vvithout knowinj^ from whom he receiv^ 
Vd the fa^our^ His house was a simple cottage j ana 
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his ciftploy merit watto cultit ate Ihe grQund, or t» 
luperintcnd its ctiltivatioh. 

* New causes of soifow^ however, were acMeii to the 
severities of exile. His wife died in the journey : he! 
had the misfortune to lose one of hft daughters by the 
umaTl-pox*, and hfs other two children were seized 
with the same disease, but recovered. He sunk un-< 
der his misfortunes, Nov. 2*, 172?; and was buried 
beside bis daughter in a little chapel, which he had 
built. His misfortunes had bspired him with senti- 
ments of religfon, which, amidst the splendor of his 
former situatron, he had neglected. 

His two surviving children enjoyed greater libertjr 
>fter the death of their fethef . ihe officer permitted 
them to attend public worship, on Sundays, by turns; 
One day, when his daughter was returning from the 
village, she heard herself accosted by a peasant froni 
the window of a cottage, and, to ||er- great stirprize^ 
recognized in this peasant, the persecutor of her fir- 
nily, Dolgorouki; who, in his turn, had fallen a vie* 
tim to the intrigues of this despotic court. She com- 
municated this intelligence to her brother, who could 
not behold this new instance of the vanity and ihsta^- 
bility of power and honours, without emotion. Young 
Menzikpflf and his sister were soon after recalled tQ 
Moscow, by the Czarina Ann, and left Dolgorouki 
in possession of their cottage. He was made cap- 
tain of the guards, and received the fifth part of hi$ 
fiather's possessions. His sister was appointed maid 
of honour to the empress, and afterwards married to 
great advantage. 

METASTTASIO, (U Abbe Pierre Bonaveh- 
txTRE,) whose real name was Trepassi, was born at 
Assise, January 3d 1698. His talent for poetry was 
first unfolded by the reading of Tasso, and he began 
to compose verses at ten years of age. " A prodigjf 
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tbi ibis 1u^'' say$^ Metosterfo^ *^ auide radh a& ifflpres* 
sjion ^n my master, the celebrated .Graviim, that ho 
t^noefprtb consideied me as a plaot worthy of being 
culti?ated by his owo hand/' 

The cirqumstance/ which (x:c4sioned the ch^igf 
of his name^ and of his becoming known to Gravinai 
are thus related in a late anecdote. '^ Gravina's tnor* 
her, who, like most others of his pfofessiof), was a 

freat talker, one day, informied him^; that, in thd 
^lace dc Tf^alicella^ where be had bis ihopi a young 
Iboy came every evening, and sung extempore versea 
of his own compositipn, so harmonious and ekgant^ 
that all the passenger^ stopped to listen to them^ 
|Gravina» upon this information, added one to the 
joung poet's audience^ and found the verses so su^ 
perior to the ideas wbidi he had formed of thenp 
from the account of the barber,, and so much above 
the capacity of a child of eleven years of ag^, that 
lie instsmtly determined to undertake the cultivation^ 
of so promissing a plant. His £lrst care was to put; 
the young Trepassi to school ; but apprehending^ 
^hat the ordinary methods of education might check: 
the progress of so uncommon talents, he todc him 
home to his own house, and changed his name into 
Metastasio, which signifies the same thing in Greeks 
Jn short, by a plan of education .and by instruction 
suited to his genius, Gravina laid the foundation o^ 
that reputation, which he predicted and which Me^ 
tastasio so long enjoyed." 

Metastasio was only fourteen years of age, when 
he composed his tragedy entitled ^^11 Giustino ;" to 
which he appears too close and scrupulous an jmita^ 
tor of the, Grecian Drama. Our young poet unfor- 
tunately lost his patron in 1717, who left him his 
h^ir, as ^' being a young man of the most promising 
abilities." 

Metastasio, at the age of nineteen, being, in con: 
sequence of this inheritance, superior to those wants, 
which repress the exertions of geniqs, aiul to whieb 
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then of aBilftfteft ^it fob tffteti sAMect^ g^ve Ai^l ^pi^ 
fc his inclinatioti foir poc^tfy. He begim His flratea^ 
8c career Wtfi Ae "Didohrii Ab&Ddohdta,*' ^ic* 
was acted at Naples in 1724^, and Mon aci^iiireA 
Such celebrity, that^lii 172*9; he was fiiVihrti to Vi. 
€nna by the EfnperOT Charies Vf . Wh© ap^tttea 
lito ithperial poet, and f i^tttefl him a fiandsdlii* 
^ensibn. 

From that time, some of his vrdWcS WWe prtsiiilea 
lit eirery tourt-festrtid, ^d notwitfi^tanding the et^ 
treme magnificeiic^ of these ehtelrhnntnent^^ they 
ifirould now bfe fentirely forgotten, were it not for tht 
Verses, which he composed upon these oocasibm^. 
The courts of Madrid and Vielrnaj, vieid w5th each 
Wher in the presents which they conlferred trpoh hiiti, 
fVom Mari^ Theresa^ he receirrd a shim-bto, k 
pDT t folio, sfet Wfth dwmonds and ^ i^lden cattdlc- 
^ck vrith i scretn. Ferdinand Vf . king of Spaiiij, 
being informed of his great nicrit, isent him a present 
of a casket mbunted whh goW, infl ftormshed iaitb. 
die different implements oF witting;. 

f Ms fiivourite of lings atid of the muses, was of i 
theei^ul dispo^ilton, ind eacceedihgly temperate r tp 
\his he W^s probably indebted 'for the unrnterrupted 
health ^hich heienjtfyed, and for ifhe entire possession 
bf his senses tiiVd faculties, to thfc mdit ^dtiinced |kr- 
ttod df old age. He took his tae^^ aro* ^d Went 
to bed, al^vays iat stated hours. This exactncis and 
order were most scrupulously observed, e^iefn ifi the 
feast trivial actions of nisTife. Hfc Used tb say fn jest, 
Wiat He dreaded heH for no other reason, but beciusfe 
it was a place, ubi nulhis ordo^. sed s^fi^ilefniis kor^ 
ror inhabilaty i. e. where ftere "ir^t no order, birt 
^vhere eterffal horror d welh * He had even his stafed 
hours dffniikrffg "verses; to which her scrupulously ^<5> 
hered, without waiting for the moment of poetical 
ienthiirfasm. 

^ He was ^cJtlaTIy regular in the duties of fhe Chris- 
tjad, as in the labours of the scholar; His bfehavioxir 
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was that of a true philosofiAier i hk ambition extendecl 
ao farther than the attainment of literary fame, and 
he despised every political mark of distinction. Whea 
Charles VI; oi&red him the titles of CoutU or Baron^ 
which add na real worth or dignity t^ the possessoTii 
but frequently make him appear in a more ridiculous 
light, he instantly begged the favour, that he would 
allow him still to continue Metastasio. The empress 
MariaTheresa afterwards wished U> bestow upon him 
^e cros^ of St. Stephen^ but here he likewise excused 
himself on account of his age* He was attacked by 
a fever on the 2d of Aprils 1782, and di«d on the 
12th of the same month, aged 84« He left about 
150,000 crowns. He composed a great number of 
tragic operas, and several small dramatic pieces. We 
have dinerent editions of them,in4to.: 8vo. and 12mp* 
and M. Richelet has published a translation of them 
into French, in 10 vols^ duodecimo* ^ 

The greatest part of Metastasio's vrritings will con* 
fer immortality on their author* His dialogue is natu« 
ral» simple and easy : his style is always pare and tic* 
gant, and sometimes sublime and pathetic. His sub« 
jects are noble^ interresting, and excellently adapted 
for representation* He was perfectly acquainted 
with the resources of his art, and has subjected the 
opera to rules. He stripped it of its machinery and 
of the marvellous, which was filled up to excite the 
gaze of astonishment, but which gave no instructioti 
to the understanding, and made no impression on the 
h^art. His descriptions are copied from nature } hii 
febles are celebrated ; his characters are noble and 
well supported i his plots are excellently conducted 
and happily unravelled. " There are scenes," saya 
Voltaire, " worthy of Corneille, when he does not 
declaim, and of Racine, when he is not feeble*^* His 
operas, in point of the pathetic, may be compared 
with the finest English tragedies; and may he read 
with great pleasure, independent of the chsirms o^^ 
the music. We must not, however, expect to find ill 
VQt,IILNo.22, Si 
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Metastasio, that c*act regularity, and that fertiFe 
simplicity, which constitutes the excellence of some 
of our tragic poets ; but though he sometimes trans- 
gresses the unities of time 4ind place, he always pre- 
serves the unity, of interest. Notwithstanding ^11 
these advantages, some critieis will not allow him the 
merit of invention, which is the first quality of a poet. 
They consider him only as a successful imitator of 
the French tragic writers, from whom a great part of 
his beauties are borrowed, and place him at the head 
of the finest wits of Italy> but deny that he possessed 
genius. He was a great admirer of the ancients; and 
this admirationjncreasing with the solidity of his un- 
derstanding, continued to the last period oi his life. 
Horace was his favourite author, and he could repeal 
almost tl)e whole of him. 

MiCKLE, (Will I AM Jul I us) an excellent Eng- 
lish poet, was the son of the Rev. Mr. Alexander 
Mickle, a minister of the church of Scotland, and 
horn at Kelso, on the Cumberland side of the Tweed, 
about the year 1733. In his ^arly years, his passion 
for poetry frequently discovered itself ; though, till 
the age of 13, he did not shew any particular attach- 
ment to books. At that time, having accidentally 
met with Spencer's •* Fairy Queen/* he became ena- 
moured of his manner of writing, and instantly began 
to imitate him* After the death of his father, he came 
to EdinburghJ^ to reside with an uncle, who was a 
brewer there ; but not liking that line of business, he 
went to London, about the time of the conclusion of 
the war, which began in 1755, with a. view to pro- 
cure a commission in the navy. Here he was disap- 
pointed; but introduced hiniself to the first Lord Lyt- 
Jlcton, to whom he sent one of his poems. From hi© 
JLordship, however, he received no other favour than 
being admitted to several interviews, and encouraged 
to persevere in his ppetical plans» 
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fte closely, had our aytbor cultivated the study^ o^ 
the Muses; that before he was 1* years of age, he had 
v(rritten two tragedies, and half an epic poem ; but 
all these were committed to the flames. The first of 
his poems; which appeared in print,, was published 
in one of the , Edmburgh magazines, and entitled, 
*^ On passing through the Parliament Close of Edin- 
burgh at Midnight/' From the time of Mr. Mickle's 
arrival at London, till the year 1765, it is not known 
how he employed his time, though it is probable, that 
he was engaged in ^me branch of the printing bu- 
siness; and tn 1765> he engaged himself aa a correcj- 
*or to theCkrendon press, at Oxford, Thrs year he 
published the poem, which first brought himinto no- 
tice, entitled, ** Pollio, an Elegiac Ode, written in the* 
wood, near R^slin Castle," 4to. This was an elegy 
written:Qn the death of his brothor, which is spoken- 
^f by Lord Lyttteton, as equal to any thing he had 
ever seeft in the English language. 

In 1767, he published a poem, called " The Con- 
cubine, in two Cantos^ after the manner of Spencer,!^ 
4 to. and in 1769, he published >* A Letter to Mr. 
Harwood,.wherein some of his eyasive glosses, &an«- 
lations and blundering criticisniSi in support of the 
Arian Heresy, contained in his' Literal Transl^itions 
of the New Testament are pointed out and conf^t^d/' 
8 vo. and next year,, he published " Voltaire ih, the 
Shades, or a Dialogue on the Deistical Consistory,'' 
8vo. as also *• Mary Queen of Scots, an! Elegy ,'f and 
some other poems. 

About this time, Mr. Mickle was a frequent writer 
in one of the public papers; but a more im|^rtant 
work now engaged his attention. When nD nioi« 
than 17 years of age; he had read Castrura's *Ji^ansla- 
tiott of the Lusiad of Camoens into French, and then 
projected the desigp of giving an English translation 
of it. From this, however, he was prevented byva- 
rious avocations till the year 1771, when he pubjisb- 
. cd the first book as a specimen ; and havm gpr^sr-^ 
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ed himself by acquiring some knowledge of the Por- 
tugueie Unguage, he determined to apply himself en- 
tirely to this work. With this view, he quitted his 
residence at Oxford^ and went to a farm house, in 
its vicinity, where he pursued his design with un- 
remitted assiduity, till the year I775» when the work 
was entirely finished. 

During the time that Mr. Mickle was engaged in 
Ihis work, he subsisted entirely by his employment 
as corrector of the press ; and on his quitting that em* 
plo)Tiient^ he had only the subscriptions he received 
♦or hid translation to support him. Notwithstanding 
these difficulties^ he adhered steadily to the pfan he 
bad laid down, and completed it in about five years. 

When his work was finished, Mr. Mickle applied 
to a person of great rank^ for permission to dedicate 
it to him. Permission was granted, and his patron 
honoured him with a very polite letter; but after re- 
Ceinng a copy^ for which an extraordinary price was 
pmd for the binding, he did not think proper to fSke 
any jnotice of the author. At last, a gentleman of 
great rank in the political world, a firm friend to the 
author^ waited on the patron, and heard him declare, 
that he had not read the work, but that it had been 
represented, not to have the merit it was at first said 
to possess. The applause, however, with which the 
work was received, soon banished from the author*s. 
mind, those disagreeable sensations, wliicb had been 
occasioned by the contemptuous neglect of his patron, 
as well as some severe criticisms, which had been 
circulated concerning it^ A second edition was pub-^ 
lished in the year 1719, accompanied with a fine 
plate. 

This year, also, he published a pamphlet, entitled, 
•* A Candid Examination of the Reasons for dcpriv* 
ing the East Indja Company erf its charter, contained 
in the History and Management of the East India 
Company, from its commencement to the present 
tia^ y together with some strictures on the Self-Con- 
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^I'adictiofiA and Historical Errors of Dl*. Adam Smith; 
in his Re&cxns for the Abolition of the said Corapany/' 
4to. Abotft this time^ Dr. Lowth, bishop of London, 
vtrould have put him into orders, and provided for him 
in the church ; 6ut this was not agreeable to our au* 
thor's disposition/ 

While he was meditating a publication'of all his 
poems, in which he would most probably have founA 
fiis account, he bad the good fortune to find an ex- 
cellent patron in the late commodore Johnstone, who 
was distantly related to him, and who, in May 1779, 
appointed him to be his secretary, on board the Rom- 
ney man of war, in order that he might participate in 
any of the emoluments, which might arise, during 

» the cruise. In November, 1776, he anived at Lisr 
bon, and was named by his patron, joint agent for 
the prizes which were taken. In this capital and its 
neighbourhood, he resided more than six months^ 
being every where received with the greatest polite- 
ness and attention; and during this period, he com« 
posed his poem, called *• Almanda Hill." He collect-' 
ed also many particulars concerning the manners of 
the Portuguese, which he intended also to have pub- 
lished. During his stay at Lisbon, the Royal Aca- 
demy was opened, and Mr. Mickle, who was pre- 
sent at the ceremony of its commencement, had the 
honour of being admitted a member. His presence 
. being thought necessary in England to attend to the 
proceedings of the courts of law, respecting the con* 

'. demnation of some of the prices, he did not accom- 
pany the commodore in his last expedition, nor did he 
go any more to sea. 

In 1783, he married a young lady, with whom hi 
had become acquainted, when he lived in the vici- 
nity of Oxford. By the fortune which he obtained 
with this kdy, together with the money which be 
had made ^imseU, whilst under commodore Johnstone, 
he was now possessed of a happy competence, and 
be employed his leisure hourSj in preparing a collec* 
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tion of his poeiStil works, to be publish^ by sub*- 
scrtption. Here^ howcvet, he died aftex;ii short ill- 
ness^ in theautamn of J788* His poeitry possesses 
much beauty, variety, harmony of numbers, and vi- 
gour of imagination : his iife was wilhout reproach: 
his foibles were few and inoffensive, hii virtues many, 
and bis geniat very considerable.. * 

MIDDLETON, (Dr. Cokyeri) a celebrated 
English Divine, was the son of a clergyman in York- 
shire, and born in 1683. His father gave him a libe- 
ral education, and at 17, he was sent to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, bf which, in 1706, he was choserk 
ftllow. Here he distinguished himself by his con- 
troversy with Dh Bentley, the master of the college, 
delating to isome mercenary conduct of the latter, in 
that station. , 

Soon after this,* however, he quit the tmiversity,. 
•xnarried a lady of ample fortune, and took a small 
rectory in th^ Isle of Ely, which was in the gift of 
*his wife ; but resigned it in little more than a year, 
on account of its unhealthy situation. 

In the year 1721, upon the great enlargement of 

"the public library at Cambridge, the erection of a new 

office, vii. that of principal librarian was voted and 

then conferred upon Dr. Middleton. His first wife, 

having died sbme^ears after this, he travelled through 

*rrance into Italy, and arrived at Rome early in 1724, 

from which he did not return till the end of the year 

following. He had hot been long employed in his 

study, before he incurred the displeasure of the whole 

Vnedical tribe; by the publication of a piece, Entitled, 

,*^''De Medicoriim apud Veteres Romanos degentiuna 

conditione dissertatio; qua, contra viros celeberrimos 

Jacobum Sponium & Richardum Medium, servilenx 

'atque ignobilem earn fuisse, ostenditur," and in the 

course of this dispute, much resentment and many 

'pamphlets appeared on both sides. 
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► , ttithertOyiiowcvel-, be had «t^9dd well with his cle- 
rical brethren; but -he dre^ the resefttment of thtf? 
church against him in 1729, by publishing " A Let- 
ter from Konie> shewing an exact conformity betweeti 
Popery and Paganism," &Ci as this letter, though pai 
Ktely writlei^ attacked Popishinimcles with a gaiety; 
which appealed dangerous to the cause of miracles 
in general. - 

About thebeginniog of 17S0, w»i publishled Tin- 
dal's book, called ^^ Christianity as oJd as thfe Crea- 
tion ;" the design of which was to destroy revelation, 
and to establish natural feltgion in. its stead. Many 
answers rose up against it, and amongst others. Dr. 
Waterland^s well known" Vindication of Scripture,'* 
€cc* ^ Middleton, not liking his manner of vindicat- 
ing Scripture, addressed " A Letter to Dr* Watferland, 
containing scmie remarks, &c. together with the 
sketch of another answer toTindars book," 1731^ 

Two things contributed to render this performance 
highly objectionable to the clergy ; and these were^ 
first, the very popular clmracter ofDr. Waterland, 
virhom, though at that time, one of the most power- 
ful champions of orthodoxy. Dr. Middleton ventured 
to treat with the greatest severity and contempt; se- 
condly, the very free things, which he him^lf had as- 
serted, and more especially bis manner of saying them» 
His name was not set to them, nor was it known, for 
acme time, who was the author of it. While Water- 
land continued to publish more parts oi his " Scrip- 
ture Vindicated," &c* Pearce, bishop of Rochester, 
took up the cudgels in his behalf, which drew from 
Middleton « A Defence of the Leftter," &c. Pearce 
replied to this defence, and, without hesitation, treat- 
ed him as an infidel, and an enemy to Christianity in 
disguise; who, under the pretext df defending it in a 
bitter manner, was,^ in the mean time, labouring to 
subvert it. Middleton was now known to be tha 
author of the letter; and it had almost occasioned his 
being stripped of his degrees^ and of all his connec- 
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tions with the university. ThiStHoweveft was defer* 
fed, upon his pfromising to explain himself in such a 
manner, as, if possible, would remove every ^tumbling 
block of (^ence. This he attempted to do, in ** Some 
Kem^ks on Dr. Pearce's second Reply/' &c« where- 
m the author's sentiments, as to all the principal 
points in dispute, are fully and clearly explained in 
the manner that has been promised; and he, at least, 
effected so much, by this piece, that he was suffered 
to be quiel, and to remain in statu quo; thou|;h he 
was esteemed ever after as a very indifferent believer, 
and ^reproached by many of the clergy as a downright 
apostate. 

During this terrible conflict, he was, in 1731, ap- 
pointed Wood wardian professor, and, in 1732, pub- 
lished bts inauguration speech. It is easy to suppose,, 
that the reading of lectures upon fossils was net an 
employment suited either to his taste, or to the turn 
of his studies; and, therefore, we cannot wonder, that 
he resigned tUvtwo years after his appointment 

In 1741^ came out his gteat work, entitled, ** The 
History of the Life of M.TuUius Cicero," 2 vols. 4to. 
This is, indeed, a very fine performance, whether we 
regard the materials or the language; and will pro« 
bably be read as long as taste and polite literature 
shall continue to prevail amongst us. It is written in 
the most correct and elegant style, and abounds with 
every thing that can instruct and entertain, that can 
inform the understanding, and polish the taste : the 
author has, nevertheless, fallen into the common er- 
ror of biographers, who often give panegyrics, in- 
stead of history. In 1743, he published " The Epis- 
tles of M. T. Cicero to M. Brutus; and of Brutus to 
Cicero; with the Latin text on the opposite page, 
and English ^otes to each epistle, together with sl 
prefatory dissertation," &c. This was succeeded by 
some other works; but, in 1747, he had another teP* 
rible controversy with the clergy, occasioned by a 
publication, ei^titted, <^ A free enquiry into the mira^ 
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cuToiK pbwers, y^Wch are sujppbsed to h&ve subsisted 
in the Christian Church, from the earliest ages, through 
several succeeding ages; tending to shew,, that we 
have no sufficient reason to believe, upon the autho- 
rity of the ptipiitive fiathers, that any sUch ^powers 
Werd ck)ntihued to the Church, after the days df the 
apastlesj" fee. He was now attacked frbm all quar- 
ters ; but fiefore he took notice of his anla'gdnists, he 
surprized the public with, " An Examiriatioh of the 
BisnDp of London's Discourses,, concerning thfe Use 
and ihtant of Prophecy,*' &c.. Thus Dr. Middleton 
contrniied to display talents and learning, ivhich were 
highly esteemed by men of a deistical turrt of mind, 
but by .no means, in a niiethod calculated to invite 
promotibn in the church. If he rose n6t, hoWeVer^ 
to ecclesiastical dignities, his writings were so Well 
receiyidd, that he arrived at easy, if not independent 
circumstances, and died at an estate of his own pur- 
chasing In Cambridgeshire in 1750. All his works 
Except the life of Cicero, Were collected in 4 Vols. 4to. 
in iT52. 



MlLXOIjI, (John) a most illustrious English ppgt; 
and famou$ also for his politics, was descended from 
a respectable family, at Milton, near Abingdon, in 
Oxfordshire. His grand-father, Mr. John Milton, 
was a zedous cathoUc; and l^is father, whose name 
was likewise John, having ejnbraced the protestant 
religion, was, on tliat account, disinherited. Upon 
|his, he w^t to London, where be followed with 
great success th^ bqsiness qf a scrivener. Here, hV 
oldest so<), John, the subject of this memoir, was bom 
Dec. 9, 1606i ^md was trained up with great car^ 
from his infancy, by h^s parents. He had first a pFi*> 
vate tutor at home ; afterwards he was put to S^» 
Paul's sqhool, where he applied so intensely tobooks^ 
that he hurt his constitution, which was none of the 
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strongest. He, however, made an extraordinary pro- 
gress in his studies, & gave sbn^e early specimens, both 
in Latin and English, of an admirable genius for poetrv. 

We af e informed by a MS. of M. Aubrey, in jhe Asn- 
molean Museum at Oxford, that his father was, like- 
wise, possessed of a poetical' genius, he having eom* 
posed a song of fourscore parts, for the Landgrave of 
Hesse, for which his highness sent him a medal of 
gold, and a valuable present. The same MS. like- 
wise, informs us, that when Milton was very yoiing, 
he was a remarkably hard student, that he sat up 
very late, commonly till twelve or one o'clock, and 
that even, at those years, he composed many verses^ 
wjiich might well have become a riper age. 
. In 1625, he was admitted of Christ College, in 
Cambridge, and, in 1 §28, proceeded bachelor o?arts» 
having, during the time pf continuance at the univer- 
sity, pursued his studies with unremitting ardour, and 
neglected^ no part of academical learning, although 
his chief pleasure lay in cultivating His poetical ta- 
lent. HFs father designed him for the church, nor 
had he himself entertained any other intentions for 
some time ; but afterw4M;ds growing out of humour 
with the public administration of ecclesiastical affajrs,^ . 
and from thente' becoming dissatisfied with the esta- 
blished form 6f chiirch government, he dropped all 
thoughts of that kind. 

After he had taken the degree of Master of Arts, 
in r652, he left the unfiver sity, and returned to his fa- 
ther, who, having aequfred a competency of fortune, 
had quitted business, and settled himself at Horton, in 
Buckinghamshire. During a retirement of five years 
here, he enriched his niind with the choicest stores of 
Grecian and Roman learning, drawh from the best 
authors in each language, constantly keeping his at- 
tention fixed upon poetry, for the sake *nd service of 
which chiefly these treasures were collected ; and the 
poemsenlitled « Cofnus,''V« L'AlIegtcs*' *'' II Pdnse- 
rosa," and " J^ycidas," aH written withiii this period. 
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woiild have trainsmitted his fame to the latest posteri- 
ty, if he had never performed any thing else. 

Upon the death ot hrs mother, in 1638, he set out 
to see forteign countries, and passed near two yeiars, on 
his travels through France and Italy ; where he so 
greatly distinguished hirpself in his talent in poetry,, 
that he was treated with singular respect and ki&d-- 
ness by persons of the first rank, both for quality and 
learning. He received also vast encomiums from" 
Rome, one of w^hich written by Salvaggi^ was this 
distich. 

. ** Gr^cia, Maonidenij jactif sihi Roma Maranem ?. 
Anglia Miltonum jactat utrique parcmJ* 

Of wnich Dryden'5 celebrated epigram of six lines, 
constantly prefixed to Paradise Lost, is little more 
than a translation. 

" Three poets in three dtsfani ages borrtf 
Greece, Itaiy and England did achrn, 
The first in majesty of thought surpasit^dy 
The fiexi in gracefulness : pi both the last^ 
The force of nature could no farther go ; 
To make a tbird she joined the other titro.^' 

Milton returned to Eoglarid, in 16S9, and hired 
lodgings, in Fleet-street, JLi)ndon, where he emplpy- 
ed himself in educating his sister's two sons, Edward 
and John Philips (the nrst of whom was 10, the other 
only 9 years of age) and in a year's tiqic made them 
capable of translating an author at sight, and within 
three years they had gone .through all the most valua- 
ble ot the Greek and Latin poets. Jtiis siicjcess in 
teaching his nephews oould not escape the noticp of 
his friends, several of whom having sbUcUed. him to 
take their children under his care, he hired a hiaod- 
some house, with a garden, in. Aldersgate, fit for the 
purpose. Here he formed the plan of his. ac:ademicg»l 
institution, afterwards set forth in bis " TregUsc of 
Education," in which he leads his pupil from the 
Latin Grammar to his commencing Master^f Arjs. 
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But^thou^ thus employed ii^ the education of chil- 
dren, aind, at the same time, projecting the plan of 
some great poem, for he was not yet determiried as 
to the kind, from which he qxpected to reap immor- 
tal fame; yet, in 1641, that wra^h, which he had been 
treasuring up, for some years, agarnst the prelates^ 
found vent, in the publication of several pieces. In 
1643, he married the daughter of Richard Powell, 
Esq. a gentleman of good estate and reputation,in Ox- 
fordshire, but a firm royaiist. This lady was, likewiseai 
of the same sentiments with respect to politics as her 
father, and, of course, diametrically opposite to her 
husband, in that respect, who was a professed repub- 
lican. Besides, she had been brought lip, where 
there was a great deal of company and m^rrimenf, 
such as dancing, &c. but finding ho such amusemehts 
after she came to live with Milton, she soon conceiv- 
ed her solitary mode of life to be exceedisigly irk- 
some, and in about one month after marriage, under 
a pretence of visiting her friends, deserted him. Mil- 
ton sent repeated messages and letters to her, but she 
took no notice of them, nor entertained the most dis- 
tant thought of returning: upon which he becanjc so 
incensed, that he formed a resolution, never to receive 
her again, and wrote four pieces in defence of that 
resolution. In the mean time, he did not suffer this 
incident to affect his care and assiduity in the acade- 
my, and in 1644, he published his small piece," Upon 
Education," and also another piece, entitled, ** Areq- 
pagrtrca, or a speech for the Liberty of unlicense4 
Printing?* In this last, he contends, with great bold- 
ness, for the cause which he had espoused; and, not^ 
withstanding, that despotic power was then prevalent 
in England, he even then dared to assert, " He would 
sooner ^art with life itself, than with that liberty, 
without Which, life is not worth the havirig; I will 
sooner suffer my eyes to be put out thap my under* 
stariding fo be extinguished/' 
His father, being come to live with him in April 
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I643i ahd his academy encrea«ingi he hired a larger 
house in ^arbican ; but before his removal thither, 
being^ on a Visil to a rektioin, be wa^ ^tprized by the 
ciitrance of his wife, who, submitting herself and 
imploring pardon and reconciliation, ^n her kneea, 
he toak her again to his bosom. It is dot to be doubfii* 
cd, that this, in t^rview.wonderfullya.ffected him ; a©^ 
perhaps, the impjresaion it made on bi$ imaginatioti 
coistributed much . to the painting of that pathetic 
scene in *^ Paradise Lost l** where Adam^s rcconcfli- 
atian to Eve after the fell is thua described ; 

^^ Soon bis heart relented ,..i : /.:.'.• 

• " Towards ber bis life so leUe andstde^ deli^f^ .7 ' , ' ** 

iibw at bis feet^ submissive in distress.'* 

> . ' ' ' • Boos X, 909* : 

Upon the death of his faither, which happened a^ 
bout 16i8, his wife's friends took their leave of him; 
for it may be said, much, to his honour, that he had 
sheltered them under his roof, from the time of hh 
re- union with her ; nor did they leave him, till M#. 
Povveli's affairs were accommodated hy Mihen's m- 
terest, with* the victorious party! The same year 
he reijnoved to a smallfefr'hou^e in Holbo^n, vVKere he ^ 
kept close to his studies, pleased to observe the pub- 
lic affairs daily tending to the great end of his wishes, 
iill all was completed in the destruction of kingly go- 
vernment, by the death of the king. But after ihh 
blow^ vyras struck, the noise, which was raised against 
it by the Presbyterians, making him apprehensive of 
a miscarriage in' the deslgn'of settling a common- 
-wealth, he employed his- pen in defence of his prin- 
cipjes, and soon after entered upon his- * History of 
England/* a work planned, likewise in the same re- 
publican ispirit. He was, however, prevented from 
going oh with thjs, by being - taken into the service 
of the qomnolon wealth, as Latin Secretary to the 
Coun.cil of State,. who had resolved, neither to write 
to others abroa^d^ nor to receive any answers, except 
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in the Latin tongue, which was common to them all: 
and the famous ** Eikon Basilike^ or the portraiture 
of his Sacred Majesty in his sc^itudes and KifFermgs/* 
Ipoming out about this time (1649) out author pub- 
lished his^f EikmoJclasies** the same year. In 1651, 
he published his celebrated piece, entkled, " Pro 
fK>puIo Anglicano defensio, contra < Clausii Salmasii 
<iefensionem regram/' which performance spread his 
fame over all Europe. While he. was writin?tkis 
piece, he lost his eye sight, by an aiFection or the 
optic nerves, called Gutta Serena ; a disease^ in 
which neither the beauty nor the appearance or the 
eye are at all impaired, although vision is utterly and 
irreparably extinguished ; a circumstance which suf* 
iictently accounts for there being no indication of 
blindness, in one of the portraits of the poet, drawn 
after the loss of his sight. Notwithstanding this mis- 
fortune, however, he still persisted in defending the 
cause which he had espoused, with as much spirit and 
resolution as before. Iq 1652, he lost his wife, who 
died ^oon after the delivery of her fourth child ; but 
he soon married a second, and went on, at the same 
time, with the business of his pon as usual. 

Being now at ease from state adversaries, and pub- 
lic contests, he had leisure again to prosecute his own 
studies and private designs, particularly his history of 
Britain, and his new " Thesaurus linguae Latinse," aci- 
cording to the method of Robert Stephens. Upon 
the dissolution of the parliament, after Richard Crom- 
well had been obliged to resign the protectorship, 
Milton wrote " A Letter," in which he lays down the 
xnodel of a commonwealth, not such as he thought 
the best, but what might be the most readily settled, 
at that time, to prcvOTt the restoration of kingly go- 
vernment and domestic disorders, til| a moie favour- 
able season and better disposition for erecting a per- 
fect democracy should arrive. Perceiving, however, 
that the king's restoration was unavoidable, he begaix 
to look around for his own safety. He was removed 
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from die office of I-atin Secretary to the parUdnuent, 
just before: and it Is manifest, that he acquitted him*^ 
self well in the execution of it. He now withdrew to 
a friend's house in a retired situation, by wliich mcan?,^ 
though his " Eikonoklastes" and " Pro Populo An- 
glicano defensio/ ■ were both burnt by the public excir.. 
cutioner, yet he escaped the particular prosecution at 
first intended against him. His frien'^^% particularly 
Andrew Marvel, of whom we have already given a 
short memoir, exerted themselves greatly in his be- 
half, and made a consi4erable party for him, in thp 
house of commons: and a just esteem for his admira-. 
ble parts, and learning having procured many favour- 
ers, even among those who detested his principles, 
he was included in the general amnestv. , As sdon as 
the storm was quite blov^rn over, he quitted his hiding . 
place, and married a third vi^ife, ., . 

Though his circumstances were much impaired by 
considerable losses, which he /sustained at the restora-^ 
tion, yet his principles not suffering him to seek or to 
accept any public employment at ;COurt, (for it is said 
that Charles IL would have contiaued him as Latin 
Secretary,) he sat down to his studies, and applied 
himself diligently to finish his grac^ poem, xn this 
pursuit, he had a person to read to him, and Mr. 
rhomas Edwards, afterwards - an eminent writec. 
among the people called Qqakers, who was his comr 
panion, rather than scholar, l>y reading., to him, dif- 
ferent authors in the learned languages, contributed 
as well to his own i[pproveir)ent,,as to the soface of 
the dark hours of his friend. 

" The curious ear of John Milton," says Ellwoqd, 
*^ could discover, by the tone pf my voice, when I did 
not clearly understand what I read ; and, oh such oc- 
casions, he would stop to examine me, and open the 
difficult passages.*' Milton appears to have enter- 
tained a good opinion of his abilities, as well as of 
his integrity, for, " on a visit I made him at Giles 
Charlfont," coatinues Ellwood, ." he called for a ma- 
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xitiscTipt, which being brought h^ delivered' to me, 
biddrng me take it home with me, and read it at my 
Insure ;• and, when I had so done; return it ^toTiim, 
with my judgment thereon/* 

•' I set myself to readmit, and found it was that *ex- 
ctWent poem, which he entitled ** Paradise Lost.** 
IVhen I had, witk the best attention, read it through,- 
Ireturned hisVook with due acknowledgments. He 
akked me how Hiked' it, and what I thought of it^ 
. \Chich I modestly told him, and pfeasaritly said to him, 
•* Thou hast said so miich ofParadise Lost, but what 
hast thou to say of Paradiise found/* He rfiade me 
ifotmswer, but ^at some time in a muse. When after- 
wards, my occaisioris drew me to London, I Waited 
on him then, and he shewed me his second poem, 
celled ** Paradise Regained,*' saying to mf, in^plea^ 
;ra?(/.toqe, ".this is owing to you, for you put it into 
my head, by the question you asked me at Charlfont, 
which before 1 had not thought of/' 
' His " PaVadise Lost/* which is certainly one of the 
nbblest poems, thait ever was produced by human 
geniu^jWas published inf 1667, and his " Paradise Re- 
g^ined*^'^ a poem m four books, came out in 1670. 
This latter work fell short of the excelknce of the 
former production ; although, were it not for the tran- 
se^nHfe'nt' merit of " Paradise Lost,-* the second com- 
positibh'would doubtless have' stood foremost, in the 
rank oTEnglish Epic Poems. In 1669, he published 
his " History of JBfitam,*' which had occupied him 
for many years; and this was one of his last publica-' 
tions. 

In: 1674, this great man paid the last- debt to na- 
ttirc, being then in the 66th year of his age, alnd w^s 
itTterred near his father, in the chancel of St.' (^ilefs, 
Gripplegate, but no monumertt being fdrmed there 
afterwards, a decent one Was cfrected t6 \\H wttirti^y 
in Westminster abbey, in llSi'. As to hi^ person, it 
Was remarkably handsome'; but his constitution was- 
tender, and^ by no means equal to his irtcessant ap* 
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|#ication to his studies. TTibugh greatly reduced irti 
fcis circumstances, he died worth about 7G0O dollars, 
besides his household goods. He had no son ; bur left' 
behind him three daughters, whom he had by his first 
wife. Two of these were capable of reading to hint 
in eight -different languages, though they understood 
nothing but English ; for their father used often to saf 
in their hearing, that " one tongue was enough for a 
woman.'* 

MIRABEAU, (Gabriel ^onore Riquetts 
DB) was born at Paris, in the year 1749. The county 
his father, a man of illustrious birth and uncommon 
attainments, who had distinguished himself in the re- 
public of letters, by a celebrated work, entitled," The 
Friend of Mankind," after having occupied several 
high offices under government, retired to his family 
chateau, a remarkrf)le and majestic building, which 
he inherited from one of his ancestors, who enjoyed 
the confidence of Henry IV. and was in the carriage . < 
with that monarch, when he was assassinated by Ra- 
i^iliac. His eldest son, at an early age, displayed ta- 
lents not unworthy of his future reputation; but they 
were neither cultivated, nor ripened by the fostering 
hand of his father. Driven to extremities, by the se^ 
verities of this father, for some youthful indiscretions, 
before he was twenty years of aeje, he fled from the 
persecutions of his family, and took refuge in Holland*. 
Oppressed and pursued by the vengeance of his own 
father, Mirabeau became the avowed enemy of ty- 
ranny, and even wrote and published a book against 
despotism, both social and parental; and, before he 
could properly be termed a man, he had actually, and 
unknown to himself, become a patriot. 

On his return to his native country, he was seized 
and immured in a state prison ; but the walls of a 
dungeon could not repress the fervid vigour of his 
Vot. III. No. 22. Uu 
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iB»m]> nor damp the actmty of bis genius; fdr amid^ 
the gloom and melahcfaoly, naturally attendant on 3 
close and rigorous confinement, he composed his elo« 
quent declamation against " Lettres de Cachet^ This 
work, published scion after he procured his liberty^ 
and circulated in France^.and indeed throughout £u« 
yope, by the industry of the officers of the police^ 
>yhose interest, and^hose duty it was to have sap- 
pressed It, excited a fermentation among the peopie, 
which' shook the very foundations of absolute monar- 
chy, and, at length, deprived the kings and ministers 
of France of this odious engine of oppression I 

The death of his father, at length, relieved hirat 
^om his calamities ;. but, on this occasion, he did not 
acquire any property, but what he was strictly entU 
tlec| to by law;, for such was the rancour of the de-. 
ceased count, thatke was continually devising rnean^^ 
even on his death bed, for disinheiiting that son of 
his property, whom he had formerly deprived of hisi 
liberty, and against whom he had procured more 
than thirty lettres de eachet in the course of his life. 
Immediately after this event, the young count de 
Mirabeau determined to travel; and he accorcfingl^c 
visited Germany, Switzerland,.Flanders and England. 

The unruly passions of his youth, however, held 
out but a faint prospect of his fuiure greatness ; for 
the ardour of his temperament was such, that he in- 
dulged, both in France and foreign countries, in 
scenes of dissipation, which seemed to obliterate the 
native dignity of his mind, and efface the purity of hrs^ 
moral c^iaracter. Resolving, however, to reform^ he 
solicited the ministry lor. an appointment;, and M, de 
Calonne, who had raised himself from being the in-? 
tendant of Mentz, to the post of comptroller-general 
of the finances, perceived his abilities, and thought 
that they might be svibservient to his own designs^ 
Frederic the Great, laden alike with honours and 
with years, was, at that time, vergi^ng towards the 
grave ^ and it was th^ interest of France, to be mi- 
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iutjely acquiiinted with the progress of an ihcurabl* 
disorder, with which he was afflicted, to discover the 
genius, the capacity, and the inclinations of the prince 
royal, and the sentiments of those qiinisters and ge< 
serais, who surrounded him. Although an ambassa- 
dor from Versailles, resided at the court of Berlin, ycl 
it was thought necessary to find some person of rank 
and abilities, who, without being invested with any 
public character, might visit the capital of Prussia, 
in a 'situation less liable to suspicion. Mirabeau was 
elicited for this purpose ; and notwithstanding he 
did not receive his stipulated appointments with re- 
gularity, and that he was often left destitute of any 
resources ; yet he fulfilled the object of his mission 
with uncommon success, and disclosed the situation, 
the views, and the characters of the court of Berlin, in 
.work which attracted the notice of all Europe. At 
this period of his life, his ambition aspired no higher 
than to fill some inferior diplomatic office ; nay, so 
bounded were his hopes and his wishes, that he ear- 
nestly solicited to be appointed consul, either to the 
city of Dantzic or Hamburgh. But M. de Calonne, 
either did not justly appreciate his abilities, or pos- 
sessed such an envious and ungrateful disposition, 
that he did not dare to reward them. At that perio*^, 
the minister of the finances, did not dream, that a day 
of retribution would come, when he himself might 
be forced, to solicit that protection which he then 
refused. ' 

Disgusted, disappointed, and vowing eternal en- 
mity against the ministry, Mirabeau arrived at Paris^ 
where, propelled by the .impulse of patriotism, and 
burning with a desire to distinguish himself, and res- 
cue his country from oppression, he pronounced a 
speech before the states of Provence, by which, while 
he obtained the palm of eloquence, he inspired the 
assembly with an attachment to liberty, and a regard 
to their own and the rights of their fellow citizens, 
which attracted the gratitude and the applause of all 
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vfho heard him. This memorable oration secured! 
him a seat in the national convention ; where, having 
thrown off the trammels o( the passions^ that had be«^ 
fore fettered the exertions of hi« mind^ be^at the age* 
of thirty- pine, dibtinguished himself as the nK)st able 
advocate,, that had ever appeared in modern times,, 
on the side of the people. 

When the unfortunate I^oub, at the royal stssion^ 
v^hich he held on the 23d June^ 1789, had command- 
cu the three ofders, of which the assembly was thea 
composed, to separate immediately, and to convene 
the next morning, each ia its respective chambers t 
the majority oi the nobles, and the minority of the 
clergy, obeyed this peremptory order, and obsequi- 
ously followed the king ; but the commons still re- 
mained siittiflg«. At length Louis thought it necessary^ 
once more to interpose, and accordingly dispatched 
the marquis de Breze, grand master of the ceremo- 
nies, to be the organ of his wilL That nobleman 
having entered the hall abruptly, addressed himself 
to the president thus ; " you know. Sir, the intentions. 
of the king." The significant brevity of this commu- 
nication, and the haughty levity of the messenger, 
were calculated rather to encrease the heat and jea- 
lousy, which already prevailed, than to obtain that 
effect which was intended to be produced. Never- 
theless, the president answered in a manner respect- 
lul and dignified, that " the assembly was not consti- 
tuted to receive orders from any body ;" but Mira- 
beau, who thought this reply too tame» started up, 
and thus addressed the messenger. " Yes, we have 
heard the intentions which the king has been induced 
to utter ; but you cannot be his organ in this assetn* 
bly. You, who have neither seat nor voice here, 
have no right to remind us of his speech. However, 
to avoid all equivocation or unnecessary delay, go and 
tell your master, that we are here by the power of the 

feople, and nothing shall expel us but the bayonet.'^ 
t is ditiici^l: to conceive the ardour which was iih 
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Ipired by this thort, but spirited 8peech% It was^ 
however^ unammously approved, and the grand mas>> 
ter was obliged to retire from the hall in confusion. 
A motion was then made by Mirabeau, who sug* 
gested as a prudent precaution against the measures 
of a desperate cabal^ that the person of each deputy 
should be pronounced inviolable; and after a blight 
discussion, that too, was likewise carried. 

Soon after the abolition of the privileged orders, 
M. Mirabeau was sent by the assembly, at the head 
of a deputation to the king, when the persons in 
waiting, instead of notifying the attendance of the 
deputies, suffered them to stand unnoticed in an anti* 
chamber. Mirabeau, burning with indignation at 
this treatnient, thus addressed the principal officer in 
waiting, who had been a duke : " Sir, I order you to 

fo and tell the king, that the representatives of the 
rencb peopje are here." He was implicitly obeyed. 
The eloquence of Mirabeau was so irresistible, that 
he seldom brought forward any proposition, which he 
did not succeed in carrying into effect. At the first 
commencement of the revolution, he took the lead in 
every, movement of importance, and uniformly car- 
ried his point ; but when he found that the assembly 
was disposed to reduce the monarch to a mere cy- 
pher in government, he became the advocate of fallen 
royalty. He seems, on the one hand, to have wish* 
cd for a limited monarchy in France; but he appears, 
on the other, to have been desirous that regal power 
should be vested with a considerable share of the 
public authority. It was then that his efforts proved 
' ineffectual ; and that, upon different occasions, he 
found himself placed in the minority. In particular, 
when the assembly were engaged in considering the 
danger of leaving in the hands of the sovereign, the 
nncontroled right of peace or war, it was urged that 
this right coul4 not, with any propriety, be separated 
from the executive power ; and the count de Mira- 
beau^ who had hitherto appeared the^ost zealous 
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champion of the pretehsions of the people^ supported 
with his cs«al eloquence, on this occasion, the prero- 
gative of the crown. It was, in vain, he urged that 
the executive power consisted in the right of emptof^ 
ing the public force,; " and what," demanded he, « is 
war, but the application of that fotce ?" His argu- 
ments, generally successful, were opposed by fbd 
fears and jealousies of the people: it was asserted^ 
that the subjects, in almost every war, had been the 
victims of thexapricc and ambition of the sovereign 
and his ministers, and that the prosperity 6f the em- 
pire had been continually sacri6ced to the Just of 
transient conquests, or the vain acquisition of laurels. 
The debate was long and vigorously continued, but 
the opinion of the popular party having preponderated 
over that of Mirabeau, it was decreed, that the right 
of peace and war belonged to the nation, and that war 
could not be declared, but by a decree of the national 
assembly. 

The excesses of the first assembly, and the truly 
dangerous ascendancy which the mob at Paris had 
acquired^ of overawing their decisions, upon mariy 
important occasions, had taught Mirabeau the ne- 
cessity of vesting the executive pov/er with a consi- 
derable degree of energy, in order that it might be 
able to repress the licentiousness of the populace, 
which he considered as the mortal foe of rational li- 
berty. « We ought,** says he, upon a certain occa- 
sion, " to be thoroughly convinced, tjiat the contirtua- 
tion of this formidable dictator (the mob) would ex- 
pose liberty to as much risk as the stratagems of her 
enemies." *' Society," he continues, " would soon 
"be dissolved, if the multitude accustomed to blood 
and disorder, placed themselves above the magis- 
trates, and braved the authority of the lav^. Instead 
of running to meet freedom, the people would soon 
throw themselves into the abyss of servitude ; for dan- 
ger too often rallies men round the standard of abso- 
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lute power; and, in the Twsdm (yf anarchy ^ a despot 
even appears a- savio2^r** - - ' ' 

Withfn the last two ye&rsi of hi^ life, his domestic 
affairs seeTn^A to assume a more liberal appe«ranGe 
tlian formerly : he was enal^led about six raonfhs, 
previous to his death, to purch^gse the monastery ol 
Argenteuel, cefebrated-^as the retreat of Hdojse aft^ef 
the catastrophe of the celebfated Abe?ard. When 
the library of M. de Buffoti, the famous hatiiralist 
was sold for the benefitof his family* he became the 
purchaser of that al«o ; and he seems to have resolv* 
cd, after having atchieved and secured the liberties 
of his^ country, that the remaifidei^ of his life should 
be dedicated to the pleasures of friendships the quiet 
of conten^plation, and the pursuit of science ^nd 
literature. , ...... 

But while thus planning schemes lor futtirity, he 
w-as suddenly seized in his study, with a malady, 
which evinced from the beginning, sy mptiO0\$of. the 
most fatal tendency. Immediately on the report of 
his illness, all Paris fk)cked to feis gates to learWnews 
of hisheahh. His distemper, which was a rheuma- 
tic gout, encreased every daj^, and so aifixioAis wefe 
the. multitude for the preservation of his life> j^hat not 
content with the accounts ppblisTied every thi'e^ 
hours, they incessantly surrounded his house, and tes- 
tified their anguish or their joy as the symjDtdms be* 
came more or less favourable. During the most se- 
vere part of his illness and even while struggling'wilft 
death, he retained bis mental vigour, and all- the ar- 
dor of the politician. Only a few hours before hi^ 
decease, he sent for Talleyrand, and observing to 
him, that the law of inheritance was the order of the 
day in the Assembly, requested him to take down 
his sentiments on the subject. They were read to 
the National Assembly. His death was announced 
immediately after; and it is difficult to say, whether 
thcL affection, with which they heard the news of his 
death, or the respect, which they seemed to pay to 
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his last sentiments, was more honourable of conspi- 
cuous. Suspicions were entertained, that he had di- 
ed by poison ; but on openin|[ his body, no proofs 
Hirere found to support the conjecture : the truth is, 
that the excesses or his youth had undermined a con- 
stitution naturally vigorous, and deprived France at a 
critical period of one of her most extraordinary cha- 
racters. His death happened, on the 2d April, 179 1 , 
nrhe.n he was in the 43d year of his age. 

The talents of Mirabeau were certainly brilliant, 
and the times and his situation favourable to display 
them* Born of a noble, but not opulent family, his 
early education had initiated him in all the engaging 
and ornamental accomplishments. His love of plea- 
sure led him into all the varieties of the social con- 
dition, and made him minutely acquainted with the 
human character: .persecution and distress had en* 
countered him in early life : it had taught him, that 
danger appears more rormidable in the approach than 
the conflict; and while it induced a commiseration 
for others, it made him firm. A tedious confinement 
in the Bastile, bad weaned him from the fiightiness 
of conscious genius, and confirmed him in studious 
habits ; and above all, had filled him with an uncon« 
querable hatred for tyranny. With a mind vigorous 
and comprehensive, intuitive and acute, thus severe- 
ly tried in adversity, and intimate with the intrigues 
and follies of courts, his deep penetration, his prompti- 
tude, his fluent eloquence, his powerful voice, were 
all adapted to command attention. On the whole, 
few statesmen possessed more extensive views ; few 
orators have been capable of bolder flights, of a more 
nervous address, or a more energetic expression. 

But the splendour of these extraordinary talents 
were clouded by the reputation of his private life : for 
although his features were harsh, and his person 
clumsy, he possessed the art of rendering himself a 
favourite of the fair sex in a debauched courts and to 
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be more successful in his triunniphs thah those num- 
bers, who, in the same circles, with dispositionji 
equally profligate, possessed persons better formed 
for seduction 5 hence, among the really virtuous, he 
was an object of suspicion and dislike ; by the fasti- 
dious and hypocritical he was abused ; and treated 
with reserve, by all those whose rank did not place 
t}iem above the severity of moral censure. 

MOLIERE, a famous French dramatic poet, ^qcJ 
the restorer of comedy in France, whose ,true and ori-^ 
ginal name, was John Baptist Picquelin, was barn at 
iParis, in 1620. He was son and grand-son of valet 
de chambres and tapestry makers to Louis XIII. and 
was designed for the same business, with a view of 
succeeding his father. But the grand-fathpr being 
very fond of the boy, and, at the same tipi?, a great 
lover of plays, used to take him frequently along with 
him to the theatre, which presently roused up Mo- 
liere's tiatural genius and taste for dramatic represen- 
tations, and created in him such a disgust to the trade 
of tapestry-making, that, at last^ his father consented 
to let him go and study under the Jesuits, at the col* 
lege of Clermont. He finished his studies there in 
five years time, in which he contracted an intimate 
friendship with Chapelle, Bernier and Cyrano. Cha- 
pelle, with whom Bernier was an associate in his stu« 
dies, had the famous Gassendi for his tutor, who wil-^ 
lingly admitted Moliere to his lectures, as he after- 
wards also admitted Cyrano. It was here, that Mo- 
liere deeply drank of that sound philosophy, and- 
stored himself v/ith those great principles of know- 
ledge, which served as a foundation to all his comic 
productions. When Louis XIIL went to Narbonnc 
in 1641, his studies were interrupted: for his ^her, 
who had become infirm, not being able to attend the 
court, Moliere was obliged to go there to supply hi« 
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place. Upon his return to Paris, however, when his 
father was dead, his passion for the stage, which had 
first induced hkn to study, revived more strongly 
than ever ; and, if it be true, as some have said, that 
he studied the law and was admitted an advoQate, 
lie soon yielded to the influence of his stars, which 
had destined him to be the restorer of comedy ia 
France. 

The taste for theatrical performances was almost 
universal in France, after cardinal de Richelieu had 
granted a peculiar protection to dramatic poets. 
Many little societies made it a diversion to act plays 
m their own houses ; in one of which^ known by the 
name of" The Illustrious Theatre,'* Moliere entered 
himself ; and it was then, that, for some reason or 
other, he changed his name of Picquelin to that of 
Moliere, which he retained ever after. Ijsl Bejsrt, 
an actress of Campagne, waiting, as well as he, for^ 
a favourable time to display her talents, Moliere was 
particularly kind to her, and as their interests became 
mutual, they formed a company together, and went 
to Lyons in 1653, where he produced his play* called 
•* Etourdij or the Bhinderer/* This drew almost all 
the spectators from the other company of comedians 
then settled in that town ; some of whom joined Mo- 
}iere, and followed him into Languedoc, where he 
offered his services to the prince of Conti, who gladly 
accepted them. About the latter end of 1657, Mo* 
liere departed with his company for Grenoble, and 
continued there during the carnival of 1658. After 
this, he settled at Rouen, where he staid all the 
summer ; ^nd having made some journies to Paris, 
he had the good fortune to please the king's brother, 
who, granting him his protection, and adopting his 
company as his own, introduced him in that quality 
to the king. That com{^ny began to appear before 
their .||jajestres and the court, in October, 1658, and 
were so well received, that the king gave orders for 
their settlement at Paris, In 1663, Moliere was re- 
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warded with a pension, and in 1665, his company 
was altogether in his majesty's service. He conti- 
nued all the remainder of his life to give new plays, 
which were very much and very deservedly applauded. 
And, indeed, it is no wonder that he so justly described 
domestic feuds, and the torments of jealous husbands, 
or of those who have reason to be so, it being assert- 
ed that no man ever experienced all this more than 
Moliere, who was very unhappy in his wife : and if 
we consider the number of works which he com- 
posed in about the space of twenty years, while he 
was himself all the while an actor, and interrupted as 
he must have been, by perpetual avocations of one 
kind or another, we must greatly admire the quick- 
ness as well as the fertility of his genius. 

His last comedy was ** Le Malade Fmaginaire, or- 
the Hypochondriac ;" and it was acted, fpr the fourth 
time, on February 17th, 1673. Upon this very day 
Molier^ died, and there was something in the man- 
ner of his death very extraordinary. The chief per- 
son represented in " Le Malade Imaginaire," is a 
sick man, who, upon a certain occasion, pretends to 
be dead. Moliere represented that person, an^con- 
sequently was obliged, in one of the scenes, to act 
the part of a dead man. It has been said by ma^iy^ 
that he expired in that part of the play ; and, that, 
when he was about to make an end of it, in order to 
discover.that it was only a feint, he could neither sp^ak 
nor get up, being actually dead. The truth, however, 
is, that Moliere did not die exactly in this manner: 
but had time enough, though very ill, to finish his 
part. 

He died in his 53d year: and the- king was so ex- 
tremely affected with the loss of him, that, as a new 
mark of his favour, he prevailed with the archbishop 
of Paris, not to deny his being interred in consecrated 
ground : for, we must observe, that as Moliere had 
gained* himself many enemies, by ridiculing the folly 
and knaverv of all orders of men, so ke had drawa 
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upon himself the resentment of the ecclesiastics in 
particular, by exposing the hypocrites of their order, 
and the bigots among the laity, in that inimitable 
U^ master-piece of art, called the " Tart^ffe." Many 
are of opinion, that Moliere's plays exceed, or equal, 
the noblest performances of that kind, in ancient 
Greece or Rome ; and Voltaire calls him " the best 
comic poet that ever livei^ in any nation/' 

MONRO, (Dr. Alexander, Senior) a most 
eminent Scotch physician and anatomist, was de- 
scended from the family of Monro of Milton. , His 
father, John, youngest son of Sir Alexander Monro, 
of Bearcrofts, was bred to phvsic and surgery, and 
served, for some years, as a surgeon in the army, un- 
der King William, in Flanders ; but for several suc- 
cessive years, obtaining leave of absence from the 
army in the winter, he resided, during that season, 
with his wife in London, where the subject of these 
memoirs v;as born, on the 8lh September, 1697. 
About three years thereafter, he quitted the army, 
and went to settle as a surgeon at Edinburgh, where 
his knowledge in his profession, and engaging man- 
ners, soon introduced him into an extensive practice. 
^ The son shewed an early inclination to the study 
of physic ; and the father, after giving him the best 
education that Edinburgh then afforded, sent him 
successively to London, Paris and Leyden, for fur- 
ther improvement in his profession. 

On his return to Edinburgh, in the autumn of 
1710, Messieurs Drummond and Macgill, who were 
then conjunct nominal professors and demonstrators 
of anatomy to the surgeons company, having re- 
signed in his favour, his father prevailed on him to 
read some public lectures on anatomy ; and to illus- 
trate them, by shewing the curious anatomical pre- 
parations which he had made^^ and gent home whea 
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abroad. He, at the same time, persuaded Dr. Al- 
ston, then a young. man, to give some public lectures 
on botany.. Accordingly, in the beginning of the 
winter of 1720, these two young professors, began to 
give regular courses of lectures, the one on the mate- 
ria medica and t>otany,the other on anatomy and sur- 
gery ; which were the first regular courses of lectures 
on any of the branches of medicine, that had ever 
been read at Edinburgh,- and may be looked upon as 
the opening of that medical school, which has since 
acquired so great reputation both in Europe and 
America. 

In the summer of 1722, Dr. Monro read some lec- 
tures on chirurgical subjects ; which, however, he 
never could, be prevailed on to publish, having writ- 
ten them in a hurry, and before he had much expe-^ 
rience ; but he inserted, from time to time, the im- 
provements he thought might be made in surgery, 
in some volumes of Medical Essays and Observations, 
published chiefly under his own inspection. 

About the year 1720, his father communicated to 
the physicians and surgeons at Edinburgh, a plan, 
which he had long formed in his own mind, 
oi having the different branches of physic and 
surgery regularly taught at Edinburgh, which was 
highly approved of by them, and, by their in- 
terest, regular professorships of anatomy and medi- 
cine were instituted in the university. His son. Dr. 
Monro, was first made university professor of anato- 
my ; and two or three years afterwards, Drs. Sinclair, 
Rutherford, Innes and Plummer, were made profes- 
sors of medicine: the professorship of materia medi- 
ca and botany, which Dr. Alston then held, having 
been added to the university many years before^ 
Immediately after these gentlemen had been elected, 
they began to deliver regular courses of lectures, on 
the different branches of medicine, and they tud their 
successors have unifornily continued to do so every 
winter since that peiiod. 
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The plan for a medical education at Edinburgh, 
was still incomplete without an hbspita], where stu- 
dents could see the practice of physic and surgery, 
as well as hear the lectures of the professors. A 
scheme was, therefore, proposed by Dr. Monro's 
father and others, particularly the members of the 
royal college of physicians, for raising by subscrip- 
tion^ a fund for building and supporting an hospital, 
for the reception of diseased poor : and our author 
published a pamphlet, setting forth the advantages 
which would attend such an institution. In a short 
time, a considerable sum of money was raised; a 
small house was fitted up, and patients were admit- 
ted into it, and regularly attended by many of the 
physicians and surgeons in town. The fund for this 
charity encreasing very considerably, the foundation 
was laid of the present large, commodious, and use- 
ful hospital, the Royal Infirmarij ; in the planning 
of which. Dr. Monro suggested many useful hints ; 
and, in particular, the elegant room for chirurgical 
operations, was designed and executed under his 
direction. This fabric has since been so largely en- 
dowed, as to be capable of receiving a great num- 
ber of diseased poor, whose cases the students of 
physic and surgery have an opportunity of seeing 
daily treated with the greatest attention and care, by 
those who are most eminent in their profession; and 
a register of the particulars of all the cases, which 
have been received into the house,*since its first open- 
ing, has been kept in books appropriated to that pur- 
pose, for the use of the students. 

Dr. Monro, though elected professor of anatomy, 
in the year 1721, was not received in the university 
till the year 1725, when he was inducted along with 
that great mathematician, the late Mr. Colm M'Lau- 
rin, with whom he ever lived in the strictest friend< 
ship. From this time, he regularly every winter gave 
a course of lectures on anatomy and surgery, from 
October to Maji^ upon a'most judicious and con> 
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mehensive plan, a task, in which he persevered with 
the greatest assiduity, and without the least interrupt 
tion, for near forty years ; and so great was the repu- 
tation he had acquired, that students hot only flocked 
to him from every part of Europe, but likewise from 
the American colonies. 

In 1759, our prof(?ssor entirely relinquished the 
business of the anatomical theatre to his son Dr. 
Alexander, who had assisted him in the course of * 
lectures the preceding year. After this resignation, 
however, he still endeavoured to render his labours 
useful to mankind, by reading clinical lectures at the 
hospital, for the improvement of the students. 

His father, old Dr. Monro, lived to an advanced 
age, and enjoyed the unspeakable pleasure of be- 
holding a son, esteemed and regarded by mankind, 
the principal actor in the execution of his favourite 
plan, the great object of his life, the founding a semi- 
nary of medical education in his native country. 
The son, who survived him near thirty years, had the^ 
satisfaction to behold this seminary of medical edu- 
cation frequented yearly by 400 or 500 students, and 
to see it arrive to a degree of reputation, far beyond 
his most sanguine hopes, being equalled by few, and 
inferior to none in Europe. 

Few men were members of more societies than 
Dr. Monro; still fewt^r equally assiduous, in their at- 
tendance of those, which, in any way, tended to pro- 
mote general utility. He was a manager of many 
public charities ^ and not only a member of different 
medical societies, but, likewise, of several others in-, 
stituted for promoting literature, arts, sciences and 
manufactures in Scotland, and was one of their most 
useful members. While he was held in high estima- 
tion at home, he was equally esteemed and respected 
abroad, and was elected an honorary member of the 
royal academy of surgery, at Paris. 

He was not only very active in the line of his own 
profession, but as a citizen and general member of 
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the community: for, afterhe had resigned the anato- 
mical chair to his son, he executed, with the strictest 
punctuality, the duties of several engagements, both 
of a civil and'political nature. At length, after a life 
spent in the most active industry, he becamp afflicted 
with a tedious and painful disease, which he bore 
with equal courage and resignation till his death, 
. whi':h happened, July lOlh, 1767, in the 70th year 
of his age. 

Of his works, the first in order is his '* Osteology," 
which was written for the use of the students, but 
is capable also of affording instruction to the oldest 
and most experienced practitioners: as, besides a 
minute description of the parts copied from nature, 
it every where abounds with new and important 
observations immediately applicable to practice. 
This work has been translated into most of the Euro- 
pean languages. The six volumes of Medical Es- 
says and Observations, published by a society in 
Edinburgh, are universally known and esteemed. 
To that society, he was appointed secretary ; but, 
after the publication of the first volume, to which he 
had Jargely contributed, the members growing remiss 
in their attendance, he became the sole collector and 
publisher of the;Work. To him we are, therefore, 
in a great measure indebted for these numerous and 
important discoveries, with which this publication 
has enriched every department of medical know- 
kdge. 

His account of the success of innoculation in Scot- 
land, may be considered as his last publication. It 
demonstrates his extensive correspondence and inde- 
fatigable industry, and had great influence in promot- 
ing that salutary practice. Besides these, he was 
also the author of several other elegant and masterly 
productions. A collection of all his works, properly 
arranged, corrected and-illustrated with copper-plates, 
was published at Edinburgh, in a splendid quarto, 
by Dr. Alexander Monro, his son and successor to 
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the anatomical chair: to this is prefaced the life of 
the author, by his son Dr. Donald. Monro. 



MONTESQUIEU^ (Charles b^ Secondat) 
Baron de Montesquieu, of a distinguished family ia 
Guienne, was born at the. castle of Brede, near 
Bourdeaux, on the 18th January 1689, Scarcely 
had he advanced beyond the period of infancy, ^ when > 
the philosophical turn of his mind b^an to appear* 
At the age of twenty he prepared materials for his 
Spirit of Laws, by making concise extracts from those 
immense volumes, which compose the body of CivU 
Law. An uncle by the mother's side, who was a 
president of the parliament of Bourdeaux, having 
bequeathed to him his whoje wealth, as well as his 
ofBce, our young philosopher was admitted to the lat- 
ter in 1716. 

Six years after, in 1722, his company having ap- 
pointed him to present a remonstrance and petition 
against a new tax^ he displayed so much zeal and el- 
oquence upon the occasion, as to obtain its suppres- 
sion. A year before, he had finished his Persian 
Letters^ which he began in the country, and com- 
pleted at ^uch hours of relaxation as be could pro-^ 
cure from the duties of his office. This profound 
work, under an air of lightness, announced to France 
and to all Europe, a writer superior to his works. 
It opened to Montesquieu the doors of the French 
academy. The death of Mr. Lacy, the translator of 
Pliny, having left a vacancy, our philosopher who had 
resigned his office, and who wished now to devote 
himself entirely to literary pursuits, offisred himself as 
a candidate, and was received. His discourse upon 
this occasion, is replete with energy and learning : it 
was pronounced on the 24th of Jan. 1728. 

The design which Monteaj|[uieu had formed of 
painting the character of different nations mhis Spirit 
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of Laws^ obliged him to go ahd reside some iitae 
in them. After having travelled ov^r Germany, 
Hungary, Italy, Swisserland and Holland^ he con- 
tinued near two years in England, where he was 
courted by the learned. On his return to his native 
country, he put the last hand to bis work on the 
Cause o(F ike greatness and faU of the Boman Empire. 
His Political History, written for the use of states^ 
men and philosophers, appeared in ns^. That force 
land strength of genius which shine forth in this woiic, 
were still more displayed in his Spirit of Laws, pab« 
lished in 1748. This perfermance n>ay be justly 
called the Code of the Law of Nations, and its author 
the legislator of mankinds It is the production of a 
free mind, and of a heart filled with that general be* 
nevolence which comprehends all men. 

If the Spirit of Laws, however, procured bim re- 
spect among foreigh nations, it raised up the critics 
against him in his own. The vexation arising from 
those criticisms, whether just or unjust, and the life 
which Montesquieu was obliged to lead at Paris, 
tended greatly to hurt his constitution^ which was 
iiaturally delicate. In the beginning of February 
1755, he was attacked by a disorder in the breast. 
Both the court and the city were alarmed at his ill- 
ness. In his last moments, Montesquieu spoke and 
acted like a man^ who wished to appear both a chr»- 
tian and a philosopher. He died on the 10th of Feb. 
1755, at the age of 66, regretted as much on account 
of his genius, as of his personal qualities. He viras 
a man of extensive generosity, and as amiable in so- 
ciety as great in his works. His mildness, his cheer- 
fulness, and his politeness, were always conspicuous. 
His conversation lively, engaging, and instructing^ 
intermixed with witticisms and pertinent remarks, 
was interrupted by fits of absence, which he never 
affected, and which always pleased. Being an econ- 
omis^ without avarice, he was unacquainted with 
pomp : he had no occasion for it to render himself 
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conspicuous; he Wasmych sought a^er by the great, 
but* their company was not necessary to his happiness j 
he shunned tnem as often as he could^ and retired to 
his cGtfintry seat. 

. After his death, a collection of his works was pub* 
}ished in three volumes quarto. In this coUection 
fhere are some sinall treatises, of whi<:h we have 
made no mention. The most remarkable is the 
Temple of Guidui, a kind of poem in prose, in which 
the author delineates a pleasing and animated pic- 
ture of the simplicity of love. We find also at the 
end of Montesquieu's works a fragm^it on Taste, in 
which there are many new ideas. Mr. Secondat, the 
worthy son of this great man^ preserves in his library 
six volumes in quarto, of manuscripts, upder the ti- 
lie of Materiabfor the Spirit of Lmvs, and detached 
J>arts of the History of Theodoric, king of the Ostro- 
goths. But the public will never have the plea&ure 
of seeing these fragments, nor the history of Louis 
XI. which his illustrious father threw into the fire 
through mistake.^ In 1758 Mr. de Lyre published, 
in 12mo. a work entitled the Genius of Montesquieu. 
This is a choice selection of the most beautiful 
thoughts scattered throughout the different works of 
this .writer, who had himself approved the idea of 
such an abridgment. " The reader will find," says 
the compiler, " only dctatched lines of a long chain, 
hut they are links of gold." 



MORAVIANS, or to call them by their proper 
name, HerrenhuterSi are a sect of christian?, which 
have arisen about the middle of the last century, and 
made a considerable progress in several countries, un- 
der the direction of Count Ziazendorf, on which ac- 
count they are called Zinzendorpcans, by the king of 
Prussia in his " Memoirs of the House of Brand pn- 
burg." From the narrative which the Count of ^inr 
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zcndorf has given of himself, we learn, that from the 
tenth year of his age, he formed a design of gather- 
ing together a little society of believers, amongst 
vrhom he might live, and who should entirely em- 

f^loy themselves in exercises of devotion under him. 
n 1721, vrhen he became of age, his thoughts were 
wholly bent upon executing his* project ; and being 
joined by ^ome persons who were in his way of think-i-^ 
ing, he settled at Bertholsdarf in Upper Lusatia, an 
estate which he had purchased. He gave the curacy 
of that village to a minister of his own co'mplection, 
and Berthoisdarf $06n became talked of for a new 
sort of piety. 

'. The fame of thiii was carried to Moravia by one 
Christian David, a carpenter, who had been before^ 
in that country, and had endeavoured to propagate a 
distaste to the doctrines of the Roman Church, and 
toicreate among several people an inclination to Pro- ^ 
testantism^ This fellow engaged two or three of the * 
proselytes he had made, to leave that country and" to 
come with their families to Berthoisdarf, where they 
were gladly received by the Count. They were di- 
rected to build a house in a wood, about two miles 
from that village, which was soon finished ^ so that 
on St. Martin's day '1722, these people held their first 
oieeting there. A great many people from Moravia . 
and elsewhere, flocked to this new settlement, and 
established themselves under the protecHon of Count 
Zinzendorf, who also himself fixed his residence 
there. In a few years it became a con$iderable vil- 
lage, having an orphan house, and other public, build* 
ings. Thirty-four houses were built there in 1728, 
and in 1732, the number of inhabitants amounted to 
six hundred. An adjacent hill, called the Uuth 
Berg, gave occasion to these colonists to caU their 
dwelling place Huth des Herrn, and afterwards 
Herrn HujJi, which may be interpreted, ** The guard 
or protection of the Lord;" and from this the whol^ 
sect has taken its name. The Count Zinzendorf 
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died May 9, 1760, at Herro Huth in Silesia, in 
his sixtieth year. 



MULLER, (Gerard Frederick) a native of 
Germany, was born in 1705 at Herparderi, in the 
eircle of Westphalia. He came to Russia during the 
reign of Catharine I. and was, not long afterwards, 
admitted into the Imperial Academy of Sciences. In 
1731, soon after the accession of tl^ Empress Anne, 
he commenced at the expenceofthe crown, his tra- 
vels over European Russia, and into the extreme 
parts of Siberia. <He was absent several years upon 
this expedition, and did not return to Petersburg un- 
til the reign of Elizabeth. The late Empress, an able 
judge and re warder of merit, conferred upon him a 
very ample salary, and appointed him counsellor of 
$tate, and keeper of the archieves at Moscow, 
where he resided about sixteen years. He collected 
duringhis.travels, the most ample malerials for the 
history and geography of that extensive Empire, 
which was scarcely known to the. Russian^ themselves 
before his valuable i:esearches were given to the 
world in various publications. His principal work is, 
a •* Collection of Russian Histories," in nine vols. 
8vo. printed at different intervals, at the press of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences. 

He spoke and wrote the German, Russian, French 
and Latin tongues with surprising fluency ; and read 
the English, Dutch, Swedish, Danish and Greek, 
with great facility. He died in the latter end of 1783. 
The Empress, who, in consideration of his great 
merit, had honored him with the order of St. Vladi- 
miz, has, in respect to his memory conferred a pen- 
sion on his widow, and ennobled his son. 



MURRAY, (William) Earl of Mansfield, see 
Mansfield. 
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NEPOS, (CoRKKLijTs) a Latin hlstoriae, who 
flourished in the time ot Julius Cassar^ and lived ac- 
cording to St. Jerome, to the sixth year of Augustus. 
He was an Italian, and born at Hostilia, a small 
town^in the territory of Verona, in Cisalpine GauK 
He had written th^ lives of the Latin captains and 
historians, with some other excellent worki, which 
are lost. All that we have Teft of his it present, is, 
" The Lives of the illustrious Greek and- Roman 
Captains," which were a long tira« ascribed to Aemi- 
lius Probus, who published them, as it is said, under 
his own name, to insinuate himself thereby into the 
favour of the Emperor Theodosius ; but, in the course 
of time, the fraud was discovered, although several 
learned persons have confounded the two authors. 



NEWTON, (Sir Isaac) was descended of an 
ancient family, which had been settled above three 
centuries upon the manor of Woolstrope in Lincoln- 
shire, and born on Christmas day 1642. He lost his 
father in his infancy^ so that the care of his education 
fell to his mothe,r, ^who was a woman of excellent 
sense. At twelve years of age she put him to the 
grammar school at Grantham, and atter some years 
spent there, took him home, with the view of intro* 
ducing him into country business, that he might 
sooner be able to manage his own estate himself. 
But finding him stick close to his books, without any 
turn to business, she resolved not to cross his inclina- 
tions, and sent him back to Grantham, where he 
stayed till he was eighteen years of age, when he re- 
moved to Trinity College in Cambridge, in 'I66O. 
He had not been long, at the university, when he 
turned his thoughts to the mathematics. In 1664 he 
took the degree of B. A. Amidst his studies, he was 
forced from Cambridge in 1665, by the plague, and 
it was more than two years before he made any fur- 
ther progress in mathematics. However, he was fac 
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from passing the time idly in the ctmntry, having 
started here the main subject of his *^ Principia*" 
Shortly after, be returned to Cambridge j and in 1667, 
was chosen fellow of his college, aiM took, the de- 
gree of M, A. His thoughts were now engaged up- 
on his newly projected reflecting telescope,, of which 
he made a small instrument with an object-metal 
spherically concave. It was but a rude essay, chiefly 
defective in the want of a good polish for the metal. 
This therefore he set himself to find out, when Dr. 
Barrow resigning the mathematical chair at Cam- 
bridge to him, Nov. 1669 ; the business of that post 
interrupted for a while, his attention to the telescope : 
however, as his thoughts had been for some time 
chiefly employed upon optics, he made his discove* 
rics in that science the subject of his lectures, for 
the three first years aftw he was 'appointed mathema- 
tical professor : he hiad not finished them when he 
was appointed a fellow of the RoyaJ Society, January 
1671, and having nov^ brought his " Theory of 
Light and Colours," to a great degree of perfection, 
he communicated it to that society first, to have their 
judgment upon it^ and it was afterwards published 
in their " Transactions" of Feb. 19, 1672. This pub- 
lication occasioned a dispute upon the truth of it, 
whfiph gave him so much uneasiness, that he resolved 
to publish nothing further for a while upon the sub- 
ject ; and in that resolution laid up his " Optical 
Lectures," notwithstanding he had prepared them 
for the' press; and the ** Analysis by Infinite Series," 
which he designed to subjoin thereto, unhappily for 
the world, underwent the same fate, and for the same 
reason. In this temper he resumed his telescope ; 
and observing that there was no absolute necessity for 
the parabolic figure of the glasses, since, if metals 
^ould be ground truly spherical, they would be able 
to bear as great apertures as men could give a polish 
to, he completed another instrument of the same 
kind. This answering thepurpose so well, as, though 
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only half a foot in length, to shew the planiet Jupite'r 
distinctly round, and also his four satelites, and Ve- 
nus horned, he sent it to the Royal Society at their* 
request, togethei^ with a description of it, with fur- 
ther particulars ; and it was published in the *' Phi- 
losophical. Transactions" for Marcel 1672. About 
midsummer 1687, this interesting work appeared in 
4to. under the title of '* Philosophise Naturalis Prim 
cipia Mathematica,'! containing in the third book, the 
cometic astronomy, which bad been lately discovered ' 
by him, and now made its first appearance in the 
world. In 1696 he was made warden of the* mint, 
in which employment he did very signal service to the 
nation. Three years jafter^ be was promoted to be 
master of that office. Upon this promotion he ap- 

?ointed Mr. Whiston, then master of arts of Clare 
lall, his deputy in the mathematical professorship a| 
Cambridge, giving him the full profits of the place. 
In 1708, ourauthor was chosen presidentof the Royal 
Society, in which chair he sat for twenty-five years, 
till the day of his death ; and he had been chosen a 
member of th^ Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
in 1699, as soon as the new regulation was made for 
admitting foreigners into that society. 

Ever since the first discovery, of the heterogeneous 
mixture of light, and the production of colours aris* 
ing thence, he had employed a good part of his time 
in bringing the experiment, upon which the theory is 
founded, to a degree of exactness that might satisfy 
himself. The truth is, this seems to have been his 
favorite invention; thirty years he bad spent in this 
arduous task, before he published it in 1704. This 
same year and in the same book with his optics, he 
published, for the first time, his method of fluxions. 
In 1705, the honor of knighthood was^ ccHiferred up- 
on him by Queen Ann, in consideration of his great 
merit. 

As the celebrated Leibnitz was privy counsellor of 
justh:e to the Elector of Hanover, so when that pritice 
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was raised to the British throne, Sir Isaac came more 
under the notice of the court ; and it was for the im- 
mediate satisfaction of George I. that he was prevail* 
cd with to put the last hand to the dispute that had 
arisen about the invention of fluxions. At the solici* 
tation of Caroline, princess of Wales, afterwards 
queen-consort to George If. Sir Isaac drew up an ab- 
stract of his chronology ; a copy of which was, at her 
request communicated, about 1718, to Siguier Conti, 
a Venetian noblemai^, then in England, upon a pr<K 
mise to keep it secret. ' Notwithstanding this promise, 
this Venetian was no sooner got across the water into 
France, than he dispersed copies of it, procured ka 
antiquary to translate it into French, and moreover, 
to write a confutation of it. This being printed at 
Paris in 1725, was delivered as a present from the 
1)ookseller that printed it to our author, in order to ob- 
tain, as was said, his tonsent to the publication ; but, 
though he expressly denied such consent, yet the 
whole was published the same year. Hereupon Sir 
Isaac found it necessary to publish a defence of him- 
self, which was inserted in the " Philosophical Trans- 
actions.^ Thus, he who had so much all his life 
long been studious to avoid disputes, was unavoida- 
bly all his life time, in a manner, involved in disputes ; 
which was evidently the effect of his superior merit. 
In 1726, March 20th, he died in his 85th year, and 
was interred near the entrance into the choir of West- 
xninster Abbey, on the left hand, where a stately 
monument is erected to his memory, with an inscrip- 
tion upon it drawn up with the most consummate ele- 
gance. 



' OSTERWALD, (John Frederick) a celebrat- 
cd Protestant clergyman, born at Newfchatel in 1663, 
of an ancient family, and became a pastor in 1699. 
His talents, virtues and zeal to form disciples and es- 
tablish discipline, made him a perfect model for Pro- 
VoL. III. No- 23. Z 2 
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testant ministers. He was the author of some excel- 
lent works for the purpose, and many treatises upon 
piety and morality. He died in 1747 i he had a son, 
pastor of the English church at Bazil» who maintain-* 
ed with honor the reputation of his father ; and pulv 
lished a piece much esteemed by the reformed, call- 
ed ** Les Devoirs des Communians.** 



•"^ OTWAY^ (THaMAs) an eminent dramatic wrt* 
ter» was the son of a clergy osito of Woolbeding in 
Sussex, and bom, March 1651. He bad his educa^ 
tion first at Winchester sdiool, and then itf Christ 
Church College in Oxford, where be was entered a 
commoner in 1669; but leaving the university with* 
out any degree^ ue went to Londdn, and, applying 
himself to the theatres, both wrote and acted in 
plays for a support. After some time he obtained ^ 
cornets commission in a new raised tegiment destin- 
ed for Flanders. He accordingly went thkher witk 
the rest of the forces in 1677; but not being cut out 
for a soldier,, Returned the following year in very indi- 
gent circumstances, so that he was obliged to take up 
his pen again for a sustenance. He now continued 
writing plays anJ poems* Having been compelled 
by his necessities to contract debts md haunted, as is 
supposed, by the terrors of the law, he retired to a 
public bouse on Tower Hill, where he died <^ want, 
'April 14, 1685. it is uniyersaHy agreed^ that he ex- 
cells in touching the tender passions in ti^gedy, €t 
which his " Orphan," and '* Venice Preserved," con* 
tain the strongest specimens. His dramatic pieces 
are ten in number, besides which, he made some 
translations^ and wrote several misc?elianeotts potms^ 



OVIDIUS, (Pub LI us Naso) one of the finest 
poets of the Augustan age, was the son of a Roman 
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l^nighU and t)orn at Sulono, a town in the county of 
the religni. He was born in the ^car of Rome 7 10, 
that memorable year, when the consuls Hirtius and 
Pansa were slain in the battle of Mutina against An- 
thony. From his youth, his inclinations lay towards^ 
poetry; which, however, upon his father's entreaties,, 
he forsook and studied the law, forming himself 
to the bar. He studied eloquence under emineHit 
masters, and was made one of the triumviri, who 
%were magistrates of great authority. Augustus heap- 
ed upon kMm honors, but upon the death of his ei* 
4er ^rotber^ by whkk he came to an easy fortune, 
he bid adatsu to. law and the bar, and devoted him- 
self entkely to the muses* Ovid lived mostly ae 
Rome pear, ibe cap) tol. He married young, and had 
three wives^ two of which he soon repudiated after 
poarriage : ha laat wife SeriUa, vrhi remained iovio* 
iably faUhfui to Urn even after he was banished, he 
tenderly loved, and hM fre^uenity celebrated her 
beauty and vie ttte^ Our poet by ^me indiscretion in 
bis conduct, incurred the dispieasure of Augustus; 
and by him waa bafiished at fifty years of age to Tomi, 
a town in Patitiis, situated on the black sea. He 
ipvas banished iox writing loose verses, and^ corrupt* 
ing the Roman youth ; but it is agreed on all hands;. 
and is tn effect oiined by hitmelfy that this was rather 
the pretence thaa real cause of his exile. He wrote 
.things. of various kinds» particular};^ ^ Heroic Epis^ 
ties," and, ** Fasti.'* Likewise a poem " De Pisci- 
bus/* and &dflii& other things whkh are fost. There 
was flilso % tragedy of his composing, called ^' Medea/' 
much commended and admired by the ancients, as 
an excellent poece. His last work before his banish- 
.ment» was the "Metamorphosis,'^ which is, in many 
lespects his 6nest^ although it did not recive his last 
hand. His " Art of Love," is finely writt-^n, but 
very dangerous to youth.- He wrote an infinite nun> 
ber of verses in his exile, of which remain his " Tris- 
tium,"' and " Epistles," which last is e^teera-ed his 
most refined production. 
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PETAVIUS, (Diohysius) or Denis Petace, a 
French Jesuit of immense erudition, x^asofagood 
family and born at Orleans Aug. 2), 1^83. His fa- 
ther was a man of learning, and, according to his sfd- ' 
vice, young Petavius studied very intensely. ^ He 
joined the st^dy of the mathematics with that of the 
Belles Lettres; and then applied to a course of philo- 
sophy^ which he began in the college of Orfeans, and 
finished at Paris. After this, lie maintained thesis in 
Greek, which language was as femiliar to him as 
Latin; and the Latin he is said to huve ^nd^fstodd 
better than his own native language, the French. 
When he was pretty well grown tip, he had free fc- 
cess to the king's library, which he often visited for 
the sake of consulting Latin and Greek manuscripts. 
Petavius, young as he was, undertook an edition of 
•* The works of Synesius;'* that is, to correct the 
Greek from the manuscripts, to translate that part 
which yet remained to be translated into Latin, and 
to write notes upon the whole. He was bat nineteen 
when he was made professor of philosophy in the 
university of Bourges ; and he spent the two foilowimg 
years in studying the ancient philosophers, and ma* 
thematicians. In 1604, when Morel, professor of 
the Greek tongue at Paris, published " The w<;«fcs 
of Chrysostom,** some part of Petavius's labours oti 
Synesius were added to them: from the title of v^bich 
we learn, that he then Latinized his name Poetus, 
which he afterwards changed into Petavius. 

He entered into the society of the Jeaoits in 1605, 
and did great honor to it afterwards by his vast and 
profound erudition. He became zealous for the Ca- 
tholic church, and excelled particularly In the dark 
science of chronology. The learned world in gene- 
ral are obliged to him for some exact and nice dis- 
quisitions upon this subject. Ill 1693, 'he published 
an excellent work, entitled, " Ratibnarum Tempo* 
rum." This celebrated father, after a life of labour, 
died at Paris Dec. 11, 16513, ^g^d 69. 
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PETER the Greai^ Czar of Russia, who civilized 
that nation, and raised it from ignorance and barbar- 
ism,, to politeness, knowledge and power, was a man 
of the most wonderful composition and character. 

He was born the 30th of May 1672, and was son 
of the Czar Alexis Michaeloevits by a second wife; 
Alexis dying in lti72| Teodor, or Theodore, his 
eldest son by his first wife, succeeded to the throne, 
and died in 1682, Upott his decease, Peter, though 
biit ten years of age, was proclaimed Czar, to the ex- 
clasioo of John his elder brother, who was of a weak 
body, and a weaker mind. The Strelitzes, who 
were the established guard of the Czars, as the Jani* 
saries. are of the Grand Signiors, made an insurrection 
in favour of John ; and this they did at the instigation 
of the princess Sophia, who, being own sister to 
John, hoped, perhaps, to be sole regent, since John 
was incapable of acting, but certainly to enjoy a grea* 
ter share of authority under John, than if the power 
was lodged solely in her half brother Peter. How- 
ever, to put an end to this civil tumult, the matter 
was at last compromised; and it was agreed that 
the two brothers should jointly share the Imperial 
dignity. The Russian education was at that time, like 
the country, barbarous, so that Peter had no advan- 
tages; and further, the princes^ Sophia, who with 
great parts, was a lady of ambition and intrigue, took 
all imaginable pains, and used all the means she 
could, to stifle his natural desire of knowledge,, to 
deprave and corrupt his mind, and to debase and en- 
ervate him with pleasures. Nevertheless, his abhor- 
rence of pageantry, and love of military exercises, 
discovered itself in his tenderest years; and, to grati-^ 
iy his inclination, he formed a company of fifty man, 
commanded by foreign officers, and clothed and exer- 
cised atter the German manner. He entered him- 
self among them into the lowest post, and performed 
the duties of it with the utmost diligence. He order- 
ed them entirely to forget that he was Czar, and paid 
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the utmost deference and submission to the Command- 
ing officers. He fed U{>on his pay only, and lay in 
a tent in the rear of his company. He was sometime 
after mked to be a serjeant, but only as he was enti* 
tied to it by his merit ; for lie would have punished the 
aoldiera had they discover ed the least partiality in his 
favour ; ^and he never rose otherwise than as a soldier 
of fartuoe. The Streiitzes- looked upon all this no 
otl^rwise^ thlmas the amusement of a young prince: 
but the Czar, who saw they were too formidable and 
entii^ly ia the interest of the princess Sophia, had se** 
cretly a design of crushing them ; which he wisely 
thought could not be better effected, than by secur- 
ing to himself a body of troops, more strictly disct« 
plined, and whose fidelity he could more certainly 
rely on. 

At the same time he had atiothet object in view, of 
vast importance, and most difficult execistion. The 
sight of a small Dutch vessel, which he had met with 
on the lake where it lay usdeas and neglected, made 
a wonderful impression on hh mind, «iid he conceiv** 
ed thoughts of forming a navy ; a design, which pro* 
bably then seemed next to impossible «ven to himself. 
His first care was to get Hollanders to bCiild some 
small vessels at Moscow, and afterwards four frigates 
of four guns each, on the Lake of Perslave. He 
had already taught them to combat one another; and 
he passed two summers successively on board English 
oriDutch ships, which set out from Archangel, ia or* 
der to iiMtruct himself in naval afiatrs. In 1696, 
Czar John died, and Peter was now sole master of 
the Empire. He began bis reign wi*h the siege of 
Asoph, then in the hands of the Turks, hu\ did not 
take it till 1697. He had already sent for Venetians to 
build gallies on the river Don, which might shut up 
the.mouth-of that river, and prevent the Turk* fibtn re» 
lieving the place. This gave him a stronger idea than 
ever of the importance and necessity of a naval force ; 
yet he could have none but foreign ships, none at 
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least but what he wa$ obliged to empldy fiorreignert 
m building. He was desitous of surcaounting itieM 
disadvantages^ but the affam he projected were of 
too new and singular ^ nature to be so sxuch as con-* 
sidered in his council ; and indeed they were nort pro* 
per to be communicated. He rooked therrficire stn* 
gly to manage the bold undertaking ; wkh which 
viewjf in 1G&8^ he sent an embassy lo HoUand, and 
went himself incognito in the retinue* He entemd 
himself in the Admiralty office al Amslerdani, and 
caused himself to be ennolled in the liat of sbipcarpem* 
Jers; and he worked in tb^ yard with grealer asstdu* 
ity than any body there* His quality was known to 
all, and they shewed him to one another with a sort 
of veneration. King William who was then in Hot* 
knd, paid him all the respect thae was doe to His un-» 
coomion qualities; and the Czar's disguise freed him^ 
from that, which was merely ceremonious and trouble^ 
some. The Czar wrought with so much success, as in m 
little time to pass for a good carpenter ; Md afterwards 
studied the proportion of a ship. He then went into 
England, where, in four mofitbs, he made himself a 
complete master in the art of ship building« by study* 
ing the principles of it mathematically, which he had 
no opportunity of learning in liolland. 

During the Czar's absence, the princess^ Sophia^ 
being uneasy und^r her confinement, and meditating 
to regain that liberty which she had forfeited by for- 
mer insurrections, round means to correspond with 
the Strelitzes, who were now quartered at a distance 
from Moscow, and to instigate Ihem to a third rebeK 
lion in her fevor. The news of this obliged him to 
hasten bonoe; and, arriving at Moscow about the 
end of 169?^ he executed ttrrrible vengeance upon the 
ring- leaders, yet took no other satisfaction of his sis* 
fer the [>rincess> than by continuing her confinement 
in the nunnery, and hanging up the priest who had 
carried her letters, on a gallows before her window. 
4ie sent the chief nobility of his empire into foreign 
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countries, to improve themselves in knowledge and^ 
learning; he opened his dominions,^ which Jill then 
bad been shut up, and invited all strangers whp were 
capable of instructing his subjects; and he gave the 
kindest receptioii to all land and sea officers, sailors, 
mathematicians, architects, miners, workers in metals, 
physiciajis, surgeons, and indeed operators and arti^ 
fleers of every kind, who would settle in his domin- 
ions. 

It would be endless to enumerate dll the various, es« 
tablishments, for which the Russians are indebted to 
this great Emperor. He established, 1, a body of 
one hundred thousand foot, under as ^regular a disci- 
pline as any in Europe. 2. A navy of forty ships of 
the line, and two hundred gallies. 8. .Fort ideations 
in all capital towns, and an excellent civil^ govern- 
ment in the gr?af cities, which before were as. dan* 
gerous in the night, as the most unfrequeiited deserts. 
4. An acadeniy for naval affairs and navigation, 
where all the nobility are obliged to send some of 
their children. 5. Colleges at Moscow, Petersburgh 
and Kiof, for languages, polite literature, and mathe- 
matics ; and schools in the villages, where the chil- 
dren of the peasants are taught to read and write, 
6. A College of physicians, and a noble dispensatory 
at Moscow, which furnishes medicines to the great 
cities and to the armies; whereas before^ there was 
no physician but the Czar, ar^d no apothecary in all 
his dominions. 7. Public lectures in anatomy, a 
word never heard of before in Russia. Voltaire relates 
that the Czar had studied this branch of knowledge 
under Ruysch at Amsterdam; and made such ioi- 
provements under his master, as to perform even 
chirurgical operations himself.. He afterwards pur- 
chased the cabinet of that anatopjst, whiph/ contain- 
ed an immense collection of the most curious, instruc- 
tive, and uncommon preparations. 8. An observa- 
tory, not only for the use of astronomers, but as a re- 
pository for natural curiosities. 9. A physic-garden. 
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ID he.stocke4 with pijiGts, not only from all parts of 
Europe, but from Asia, Persia, and even the distant 
parts of China. JO., Print'mghouses, where he abol- 
ished their old barbarous characters, which, through 
the great number of abreviations, were almost be** 
come unintelligible. 11/ Interpreters for all the lanr 

fwges of Europe J and likewise for the Latin, Greek, 
qrkish, Kalmuc, Mogul and (Chinese. 1.2. A Roya| 
library, composed of three very hvge ones, which he 
purchased in England, Holstein, and Germany. 
* These and many more were particular institutions 
and establishments ; but the Czar made general re- 
formations, to which, indeed, the other were only, 
subservient. He changed the architecture which was 
ugly and deformed ; or, to speak more properly, he' 
iirst introduced that science into his dominions. H^ 
sent for a great number of pictures from Italy and 
France, and by this means instructed in the ,j>rt of 
painting, a people who knew no more of it than what 
they could collect from the Wretched daubing of their 
Saint's painters. He sent ships laden with mercbian- 
dize to Genoa and Leghorn, which returned freight- 
ed with marble and statues. He introduced knovr* 
kdge ^here it was wanted. He took away part of 
the revenues of those churches and monasteries which 
he thought too wealthy ; aod> leaving only what was 
necessary for their subsistence, added the overplus to 
bis own demesnes. 

Lastly, he established a general liberty of con* 
science throughout his dominions; and, if we had no 
other proof of his civilized spirit, this would be suffi- 
cient. There is one more reformation, and perhaps 
as necessary and useful as any of the former, which 
be made even in his last illness, though it w^s ex« 
lieedingly painful. When the Senators and great per- 
sonages then about him,' mentioned the various obli- 
gations which Russia lay under to him, for abolishinjz: 
ignorance and barbarism, and introducing arts and 
Sciences ; he told them that he ha(l forgot to retoim 
Vol. ill. No. 23. A3 
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ene of the most important points of all, viz. tfie mi^^ 
administration of justice, occasioned by the tedioua 
and letigious chicanery of the lawyers^ and signed an 
brder from his bed, limiting the determination of aH 
t:auses to eleven days, which was immediately sent to 
all th(^ courts of his empire. 

. This wonderful person died January 2*, 17«S, 
aged 53. He had a son who lived to be a man ; but 
this son engaging with his mother, whom Pteter had 
divorced in 1692, and other malcontents, in a con- 
spiracy against his father in 1717, was condemned to 
^ie , however^ he saved the executioners the trouble 
hy dying a natural death. The Czar composed 
^teveral things upon moral af&irs; and his name must 
be added to the short catalogue of sovereigns wh6 
have honored the public with their writings. The 
Czarina, his widow, and second wife, whom he no- 
minated his successor, was, upon his deaths immedi- 
ately acknowledged Empress of Russia, by the seve- 
ral states thereof. The history of this lady is carious 
and extraordinary. She was born in Livonia, in 1684; 
and, losing her parents, who were of low condition 
. and poor, she became destitute. The parish clerfc 
who kept a school, took her into his house and kept 
her, till Dr. Gluck, minister of Marienburg, hap- 
pening to come to that village, cased the clerk of the 
girl, whom he liked exceedingly, and carried her 
home with him. Dr. Gluck treated her with kind- 
ness and care, and not only had her taught spinning 
and sewing, but instructed her also himself in litera- 
ture above her sex, and especially in the German lan- 
guage. At length a Livonian serjeant in the Swedish 
army, fell passionately in love with her, and she 
agreed to marry him; but the next day the Russians 
made themselves masters of Marienburg; and the Ge- 
neral casting his eyes . accidentally on Catharine, and 
observing something very striking in her air and man- 
ners, took her then under his protection, and after- 
wards into bis service. Sometime after she was ad* 
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vaiiced to be a house*keeper to prince MenzekoffV 
^ho was the generars patron ; and there the Czar 
feeing her, she made such an impression on him^ that 
he married her* She was taken at Marcenbury io 
1708, and married to the Czar in 1711. What be- 
^iame of her former husband the Serjeant, is not known. 
She vas a woman of wonderful abilities and address^ 
and in truth, a very fit consort for such a one as Peter 
the Great« whom she rescued from ruin by her good 
management, when she was surrounded by the Turk^. 
The Czar made her the partner of his councils and 
undertakings, as well as of his bed. He shewed the 
iiigh opinion he had of her, by nominating her to 
succeed him. She had several daughters by the Czar, 
the youngest of which, Elizabeth, after the heirs of the 
elder branches wer^ extinct, ascended the throne in 
.1741. The lenity of this princess has been carried 
to a degree unparalleled in the history of any nation. 
She had promised, that during her reign, nobody' 
d)ould be put to death; and she kept her word. She 
IS the first sovereign that ever shewed this regard t^ 
the human species. Malefactors are now condemned 
to serve in the mines and other public works; a re* 
^ulation, not less prudent than humane, since it ren* 
<lers their punishment of some advantage to the state* 



PENN, (William) an illustrious person among 
the quakers, and founder of the former colony, and 
present state of Pennsylvania, was born in the parish 
of St. Catharine, near the Tower of London, Oct. 
14, 1644, and educated at the school of Chigwell in 
Essex. Afterwards he went to a. private school on 
Tower Hill, and had likewise the advantage of a do- 
mestic tutor. In 1660 he was entered a gentleman 
commoner of Christ*s Church in Oxford, where he 
. continued two years, and delighted much in manly 
sports at timea of recreation, but meaa while, beiri^ 
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influenced l^^tliei>r?ai5hing -of one Thomas Loe, ar 
quaker,' he and otW ^tiidente withdinfr froAtheea^ 
tional fc^fti of «vor«foftp4' and* held pmate. meelingv 
where they .preyed mA pi^kebed amM^ fhemsrlrctc 
This giving great offence to ibe^ governors o£lbc nnU 
vemtvj Pcjnn-'w^s fined for* non-eonfocnaky; antf^ 
coAtinu^ng«tiil4Le»1oi)6 in his relfg^ousiexercit»eH was 
at lengfh^^exfKtll^his^coDc^e^ - i ?» ;. 

., Uponhrs return home, .iww«/6cvereljr treated hf 
Ibis fhihtr OD the aame>accouoi;, who tvrned hkn out 
of doors in 1662. His p^«6ton however* .abattngi he 
aent hi« $pn to ^Fpai»ce, in compa«y with somt j>er- 
aons of qOaJitv, where h« continued a xooftiderab^ 
time, and returaed. well ikilled to; the ^French ^ )an^ 
guage. Then he was admitted of Lit)cobi«Jnn,^with 
a view of studying Uw» and ih^e coolinued tiiJ th^ 
plague broke oiH in ^565« .In J 666^ his father tooi^ 
mitHd to his qare a considerable estate^n I^ehmd; 
which' oecasioned hi^ residence in that kingdom^ 
wbere» by th^ preaching of the above .titisntioned 
Thomas. Loe» ;i&Cork, he was induc^ tobecotxiea 
quaker. I^ie aow attended their meetings constamiy^ 
in one of ifc'hich, at Cork) in Nov* 1667y he, wiHi 
many others^ was apprehended and impriwned ; bul^ 
vpon ^writing a letter to the Earl or Ocreryi waa aooa 
after discharged. In 1668, he became a preacher 
among the ouakers; and the same year^ ,wascominit» 
ted clpfse prisoner to the Tower of London^ where he 
wrote several piecea; and, beiog di^charged^ i after 
seven r months imprtaonmerit, wenl^ la 1^(969:^0 ir0- 
Jand, where, he preached among the quakers, jand 
continued io vrrite ^ m defence of. hk ' bew m%tmi. 
JRetuf ning" to England^ aad tha con vepticle act? pro- 
hibiting, the.meetinga of •dtssentorS' jQnd»)«everB jpeil- 
altie9» hewas cammitted^to.NetW^ale^ in^Ajug^ 1670, 
^/or preaching. I if> XiraceHChuBah street ;v but, being 
tried for that «fienca at the Oid^EbiIy»' was aR:quitt!«i 
by the Jury i Sept . i 6, the same yeanhia father died, 
^d being perie^Uy reconciled to him^. leftimnan e^^ 
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f»trcre,«50d4lls;Tpfer: artth' iA En^hi^d ind Ireland, 
Hiifalhera shot! t^^^e^bdfolfe his death, gave him the 
foUcming ad^ite^ whltH tkserv^s to be hadded td 
postemy. ** t^hf^ thf^s ii«:6nfimetyd to yoti. 1 / Let 
nothing teinf«f yo^W w^ro^g your cdnstefence. 2. Whati 
eiw|r.you design to do, cOriyderit well, lay *it justly; 
^(i timeit^asonably^ f6r that gives security and 
dispatch. S- Let not y<j^ mind be trooWed at dis^ 
^ppdi'ntfnentST tecovet them >f you t^aii ^ if hot, trou- 
bJe ir^aift. These; tttJes^ wilJ carry you with comfort 
through this i!ieoiwtafitw<>rfd/* j 

- Inreb; 1671, 1^ was again committed to Newgate 
for preaching pubiicty, where he continued si3i 
months, ' After Ws discharge, he went to HoRand 
i^nd Germanyv ^^ iscenvsnotto have made anfstayi 
in 1672 he-^ftaarried the daughter of Srr^WUIlanfi 
Springettv formerly of Darling ^d Sussex, who had 
be^i killed during the civil wars at the siege of Bam* 
ber^atid, 4Mion after his marriage, settled wfth hfi 
family attRittoilanswbfth in Hertford jthire. In l&7i 
l3& travelled dg^n tnto-Holand iand Germaliy, in br- 
d*r to pi5opag^le-the new ligrht^ afn\i trakl frequent 
jittinversdtionS" With/ 'the princess EHaabeth, daugthtef 
df i(he quem^of^ Bohemia. In 16a{,^ Chories II. tn 
•oitsidefation ofi the services of 'Sif "VRlMam Pfenn, ahd 
«undry debts^doe to him froni the crOwii at the time 
^f'hia decease^ granted Mr. Penn and his heirs, by 
letters patent^ tl^ province lyirig on the west side of 
therDehcwarei^iyer^' acid nvide tbem abstohite pr^rie- 
tois an^d giovcrn<M^of that eoontryu -The^trame too 
;was jshaAged, in honor of Pei^«, froitf the New Ne- 
thedckmlsv^o P^s^ai>ia; it teivmg beeh a Sylva^ or 
^o0Qnt«y dvc«l^t>MD with'wdods^. Upon this he piifb^ 
hshed a brit^uaocdimtot^thdppwinee of Pennsylva- 
nia;: iir i6&v^ je4ia»'prdpdsing aiy.easf^jpui^hase^ of 
lands, and got>dtK^rm94>f-^etikefnientfor suoh a^ we^ 
iticUned to remowl tbltlier;- He draw* op likewise, 
^ The Fundamental Const hution and Frafme of the 
Qof€ma^nt . of the Protdkuce of Fednsylvania/* To 
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whicb.jii subjoTM^ a body, of fbnddnieflUl iaiv^ 
wfakli^litt^ 'and tfae.advibiUiirars^ tririi him in Loiy- 
iaHf i^mrd upon^ su^Ii 21$ fespecteii tnortKty, pc4i« 
lids and aconmny, .md weiroDt 16 be titered, iinleaa 
coweoitc^ to by the Govamor or bis detceAdamt^, ondl 
acfoo ^eighths of .the hneviitn aabo lAiould meef-m 
Connoil aod Asstmbly. We 4'\^oveT lo tbi« code of 
lanits^^tbaitidaclftration which has been « insmsmefr* 
talj tf not more «9» Ja. the prospertCf of Pann'a coionyv 
tbMjtfiy tbiog el«i tne. ^< Thar «ii pSersoos ttying ifi 
the pnDvince^ oarho oonfeas and acknowledge ihe Om 
Almighty ;andietef«iai-6W, to he : the creditor, tip^ 
boJdar and nifer of the world ; and hcdd theimeWeA 
oUiged/iiv cooKienctf^ to live peaceably an^ justly in 
civil society^ shall in no ways be molested ior their re^ 
tigioita persuasion or practice^ io matters of faith o^ 
worshipj; nor shall they be compelled at any lime to 
frequent or maintain any religious wot^hipi place ot 
mioistry whatever. That according to the good eK* 
omple of thfc primitive christtani, and the ease of the 
ocealifHi^ every iitrst day of the week^ called the Lord* i 
^y> people shall abstain from theircommon datlyH* 
bow, th^t they mny the better dispose tbemaeives to 
worship God^ acooiding to their understendtiiga." M^ 
ny single persons^ and ^ome families -oot of Eogtand 
and Wales went over; and^^ having made and im^ 
proved their plantations to good advantage^ the^o^ 
eraor, in order to secure the new plao^rs ffom the 
nativn Indians^ appointed commissioners to confer 
with .them about land, and to confirm' a league ol 
peace* which they accordingly did« in Aug; '4 609; 
be embarked for Penmylvania^accdmpsmi^d hymhriy 
persons* especially quakers ; and| during his,> abode 
tbere^ took all proper measures to> cause hii^ iwfttiit 
colony to thrive and flourish. He returned to Engf* 
Jand m 1684, and James U. coming soon n(ter to the 
throne, he was taken into a vevy gf e^ degree df fa«^ 
vor with his majesty. 
At the revolution^ being stis|)^oted of disaffettloa 
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5d.the gcmMnlenri and lookead upon rt/a i%pclt «r 
l^^iliti un^er the mask^of a Qnftkcdff Itowatexdwin^ 
ed before the Prfvy-Gotmcy^ Deo. lifiS^i bitirt wi ghb 
img security wai^ dtschargedj in l€90ii imhuTt tbir 
French fieet thrctsiteiied a deaceikt^Qii<£ngkiD4;: bewat 
ii^gain !ex4mmd4 before' the connrfi^ «>pori do" aconaa 
lioAbf corfcs>pof)diii|^ witU ihe jliteri kin| Jamhsv atn) 
wasiield Upon bail for s6me time^ ixot disdsu^c^iil 
Trinity-Term; Ha- wai attackad 'i^ third time x\m 
lame year^ an4)depriyed crf'tb^ prtVUefo<di apfwi^^ 
io|[ a^ov«00tf for Feani^ytlyaiik, tiil> d{ion i>bi vindieair 
itoB of himself, he ' waiS ^esloreid'to hiairighl^ cif |fc^ 
vernimnl^ i|e^dti9tgned^aow lo ^ eilvjprfaf^^srixMNl 
lime to Peiifl&y><^4ma^ and pablisbed^proposaisfin aiy» 
other tf^tlJem^ot lhere>' whesi a. fireih^ccy^atioii ap^ 
aeiH^d against' bim» baoked< with thrwjGttdv of onai 
^illium F'uHer» who was aflerwiailiaideidari^ b)r^ 
fiarUament a notorious impdstor^^ *A i^aifirtaf frai 
granted for Penn*» apprehenaiot), vwhich^he. mtrroi9l|i 
escaped at hi)^* retucn from - Qeoi^^e Eox^ fdn^cal, tbe 
)^6tb Jan::li&£K>»^ Upon Which be^opacealodiugEisetE^for 
i^at^f thr§&'yeafs^ a0d^ duriiig^ his reeies^ ,wY(rte nm* 
yeral p4«l^»i :Al (be end of 1699; tbrburi:l^tI)ei04 
ten^f of LcKd^Somefs aad others^ he wai edmitred M 
appear before the KJcr^ and couocH, ivt|en he pre< 
Sf^ntex} bis iaaopenee so eflfectuaily^ that he wirs ac«< 

v.'flia i»"e;^o|g; in Feb. i69S, he married another, 
the daughter ^ a Bristol merchanti la Mstrch c^ the 
ifiifne^ar»;b)^^^^^fiom he had fotirsons and one t)aagh«' 
ter; fihdi ^ ftionth after^ hts eWest son by his Kns 
mer ,wte died f^f a eoMumptions^ *i his 2lst yeari 
III Aug^:|699» 1lf e^abaijced toithhiH family for Penn-t 
fyrlvtani^r hiu. during hij* /absence^ rspmc persons en- 
deavputedr V;> Hiind^riil^e bWh hh and other prbprieta* 

. ty gov^miBWt^t ^ndflrpretfence:of ajdranciAg the pre* 
rogati^e of 'jbft cfo^n ; and a biHfor that* purpose 

' Was brought into the house of Lords* -His-firicnds, 
the pmpr^etiirs find advepturerst then in £ngland, im- 
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mtdhtcij represented the bard^ip of tbetr t:ase to 
the Parliament, soUcitibg time for his return to an* 
swer for himself, and accordingly {>riessing him to 
come over as soon as possIUe/ He, seeing it neces*^ 
fafy to comply, summoned aft aC^scmbiy at Philadel- 
phia; to whom, S^p. 15, I'^Ol, he made a speech,, 
declaring the reason^ of bis .leaving them, and th< 
pext day took shipping for England, Ivheire be arriv* 
ed about the middie ot December. After his return^ 
the bill, which, through the solicitations of his^^frkhda 
had been postponed the last session of parliament; 
was wholly laid aside. In 1710, the air ot LondioD 
not agreeing with his declining constitution, he took 
a seat at Rushcomb, in Buckinghamshire, where he 
resided till his death, which happened July SO, 1718. 
He was buried at Jordatis, in Buckinghamshire, 
where bis former wife and several of his family lay. 
tiis writings were numerous. 



PEITRARCH, (Frahcis) an Italian, eminetitfor 
gread'parts and extensive knowledge, has been called 
the father of modern poetry; and was, perhaps, the 
first among moderns, in whom the spirit and genius 
of ancient literature began to revive. His parents 
were of Florence, of honorable families ^ and his fa- 
ther was a manager in the faction of the Bianchini, 
which were driven from the town by the Neri, in 1300. 
jle retired to Arezzo, where Petrarch was born in 
1304. His father, after many vain attemfits to be re- 
stored, fixed at Avignon, then the seat of the Pope; 
whence Petrarch, who was nine years oW, wa3 ^exiC 
to CaVpentras, in order to learn grammar, rhetoric 
and philosophy* He was four years at this place^ 
then removed to Montpclier, where he spent four 
years more, in the study of the law. . After that hi$ 
father sent him to Bologna; but the dry study of the. 
law had no charms for Petrarch. Poetry, eloquence 
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fnd history^ htd cmployjed in reality, the greatest 
part of his tiaie and attention; which his fatner per- 
ceiving was so enrage<J,'that coming one day sud- 
denly .lotahis charvbe^ and finding aheapofanctenC 
Latin authors by him, h^ flung them all into the fire, 
except Virgil ancj Cicero/ which, at the earnest re* 
quest of the son, he spared., 

..Losing his piother in 1325, and hfs father the year 
after, he returned to . Avignon tg settle his affairs ; 
and soon after pu^^chascd a ver^ retired but agreeable 
i^ountry. hous^» called. Yauc^se, about five miles 
catt ofitj/whete he spept ^ good part of every year. 
Here, in IS 27, he co^mjenQed. an amour with a 
l^cautiful yoiing damsel, named Laura, who lived in 
the neighbourhood, and whom he has made famous 
by W poetry. His jesidence at Vaupluse was some- 
times interrupted by travels. He went to Paris, whence 
he passed to Flanders, then mto Germany, and last* 
ly to Rome. At his return to Avigiion, be was prfe*- 
vailed with to enter into the. servive of Pope John 
XXII. who employed him in several important trans- 
«etions both in France and at Rome, Not being, fond 
of 'a court life, he retired to Vauciuse, where he de*- 
voted himself wholly to reading, to composition, and 
to Laura. He composed a Latin poem, called ** Af- 
rica/* which, though. a very crude performance, and 
faulty both in Latinity and measure, appeared a pro- 
cligy in those days of ignorance; and made his name 
so famous, that the Senate of Rome and the Univer- 
sity of Paris, both invited him at the same time, to 
come and receive the poetic crown. He 'went to 
^ Rome in, I54|> wljei[e that honor was conferred upon 
him with gre^t^soleronity. , Froni Rome he went to 
•Parma, an4 §oon after ,to Yaucluse, where he grati- 
faed his prevailing p^ssioq^. which was, the love of 
books and solilud^. Yet, in. iS43, he was called 
out by Pope Clement Vl/who sent him to compli* 
ment queen J^ai^ of ^ Naples, upon her accession to 
the thrpne. Jtle^went again into Italy in 1348, to vi- 
VoL. HI. No. 23. ^ B3 
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sit Mtne noblei at Veroda; and be wis hctt, tcrbeix 
news of the death of his Laura was brought him. He 
was infinitely aflSicted with it| and immortah'zed his 
grief with a great number oi terses written in her 
praise. 

The remaindei^ of his life was spent in continual 
journeyings, but he at last retired ta Padua, for the 
sake 6f being near his patron Francis de Ca^ara, who 
had gtren him an agreeable country bouse, about tea 
Inil&s from the town, called Argua, and at this place 
he died, July 1974, aged 70. He was an ecclesias- 
tic^ had a canonry and an archdeaconry, but nevet 
tntered into the order of priests. 



PETRONIUS ARBITER, (Tixys) a poKte wri. 
ter and critic of antiquity, who flourished in the reign 
of Nero ; and of whpm there remain a considerable 
fragment of a piece in verse and prose, entitled ^* Sar 
tyricon, or a kind of Meni^pean Satire.'^ He was a 
Roman knight of an ancient family ; and after an 
education suitable to his quality, made his appear^ 
ftnce in the court of Claudius. Through th^ favour 
of Nerp, or perhaps his own merit, he was, some 
time after, sent proconsul tp Bythinia, where he per* 
formed all the duties of an able magistrate. He was 
afterwards chosen consul, perhaps extraordinary for 
aome months, as was usual, when the consul died 
within the year of his office, which was never left va- 
cant. There is some reason to suppose this, because 
we do not find his name in any list of the consuls f 
and yet (he authority of Tacitus, who says he was 
consul, must not be questioned. The time of his 
consulate being expired, he became one of Nero's 
confidents, and received the surname of Arbiter; but, 
he stood exposed to the enyy and hatred of TigeliinuSy 
who was his rival in the favor of Nero. That selfish 
and jealous favorite resolved therefore tQ ruip hup. 
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^ «irt)ich he gradually effected. For, knowing cruelty 
^ to be the prevailing passion of this prince, he insin- 
uated that Petronius was too intimate with Screnus^ 
not to be dipped in Piso^s conspiracy. 

Petronius was put under durance at Cumae, whither 
he had attended the Emperor in his journey to Cam* 
pania; but soon resolved to end his hopes and fears 
by a voluntary death, which, however, he was un<- 
willing to have it thought precipitate. He opened 
his vefns therefore, and closed tben^ again. He rer 
peated it at intervals conversing with bis friends. In 
short, he slept, he travelled, and affecting to do all 
ordinary offices of Life, that his death might not seem 
forced, but accidental. He died in the year of Roine 
817, of Christ 65, about 50 years old. 



PHiEDRUS, an eminent Latin author, who wrotf 
five books of •* Fables" lambig verse i was a Thra« 
cian, and was born, as there is reason to suppose* 
some years before Julius Cassar, made himself master 
ot the Roman Empire. His parentage is uncertain^ 
though some have imagined his liberal education ta 
be an argument that it was not mean. How he cam^ 
into the service of Augustus is unknown, but bis be* 
ing called " Augustus* Freedman,*/ in the title of his 
book, shews that he had been that Emperor's slave. 
He received his freedom from Augustus, and no 
doubt, such a competency as enabled him to enjoy tha< 
valuable gift. He expresses a great regard to that 
prince's memory, which he had indeed the more tea*- 
son to do, since misfortunes overtook him after his 
decease. Under Tiberius he was unjustly persecut- 
ed by Sejanus, to which he has frequently alluded in 
his •* Fables," and particularly in the preface to his 
third book. We know not the cause or this )>ersecu* 
lion. He seems to have wjitten all his ** Fables" 
^aince the death of Augustus : the third b9ok he cei:* 
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tatnly wrote after that of Sejanut ^ yvho perished in the 
18th year of Tiberius^ for, in the dedication of that 
book to his patron Eutychus^ he bad mentioned the 
favorite with a resentment whieh would never have 
been pardoned had he been living. How long Phas* 
drus survived him is uncertain; but, supposing him 
to have lived a little longer, he must have been above 
seventy at his death. His ^^ Fables^^' which are-gene^ 
rally valued for t\^ir wit and good sensei are expwsse^l 
in great purity^ and elegance of language^ 



PILKINGTON, (Mrs. Ljetitia,) a celebrated 
wit, poet and author, of diversified character and bl'th ; 
her Father, Doctor Van Lewen, from the Dutch Ne- 
therlands, went to Ireland, settled and naarried a Lady 
of family in Dublin, by whom Laetitia, was born A. D. 
1712, who early discovered a taste for letters and a 
strong inclination for Poetry ; her early performaiMies 
were judged extraordinary for her years. 

This, to which were added a graceful mien and en- 
gaging sprightliness of manners, brilliant wit and a- 
greeable vivacity, soon enlisted a group of admirers.^ 
She married the Rev. Mathew Pil^^ington, a gentle<^ 
man known In the poetical world, by a volume of 
miscellanies, which having passed the scrutiny oC 
Dean Swift, went into the world under Mrs. PiUcing- 
toil's name. Mr. and Mrs. Pilkington had not been, 
long married, beifore his reverence grew jealous,* 
not of her person, but of her understandingt and ap- 
prehended, nay, dreaded that rising superiority in the* 
weaker vessel^ Her poetry while a Joyer, was admired, 
with raptures, but after marriage, was viewed with en*f 
vious dislike. During these jealousies, Mr, Pilkington,. 
A. D. 1732, went to England, and served as Chaplain 
to the Lord Mayor of London, wh^re distance and 
absence again revived his former humoi^, and he 
wrote kind letters to her, informing that her verses 
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-werehigWy approved and applauded^ and that Mr. 
Pope in particular was enraptured with them, who 
was verfT desirous to see, and be acquainted with the 
authOT^ and requested that she would come to Lon- 
don. She accepted the invitation, went, and returned 
with her husband to Ireland, where she underwent a 
most violent attack of tongues ; for suspicions were 
engendered, we know not from what grounds, dis- 
honorable to her chastity. The violent death of her 
Father who was stabbed, as she said by accident, but 
in Dublin reported and believed by some to be by his 
wife, and others, said to be by himself, threw her af- 
fairs into confusion, and Mr. Pilking ton, having ijpllr 
no hopes of a fortune by her, threw orf all reserve, and 
improved that opportunity to have the marriage vow 
annulled, on which she went again to England, setled 
in London, represented her situation to Colley Gibber, 
who for some time supported her, by contributions 
from the great, but at length she wa^ hove into pri- 
son, where she remained nine weeks, when on Mr.- 
Gibber's return to town, she was again liberated by 
charities which he soKcitet^ for her. She then, weary 
of attendances on the great, resolved, with five 
guineas, to set up in trade, took a shop at St. James's 
and sold pamphlets and prints, and by the liberality 
of her patrons and bounty of her subscribers, was ele* 
vated above want, and with hopes that the closing 
scenes of life, or the autumn of her days were like to 
be spent in peace and tranquil serenity, she lived not 
long to enjoy her comforts ; for on a visit to her mo- 
ther at Dublin, she died August 29th 1750, in the 
sy\h year of her dge. She was the author of a comedy 
entitled the ** Turkish Court or London Apprentices*^ 
performed at Dublin with enviable applause, but ne- 
ver printed. 

Her talents at tragedy, is discovered in the Roman 
Father"^ which exhibits a specimen of her genius and 
abilities. In her " Memoirs'^* gJ'eat vivacity, wit and 
sprightly eloquence is interwoven, with a just concep- 
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tion of tUt human heart, and lively description of the 
humors and manners of the world. Many beautiful 
little pieces are scattered through her writings, which 
breath poetic lire, fanned and enflamed by the true 
fpirit of poetry. 

If moral reflections, were permitted in this work, 
what an extensive field is opened ? But it is left to the 
judicious reader to he his or her own commentator, 
which in every instance will be diversified by the 
tnale and female world. But all may join in this, that 
had not the Bishops Court been a resort of the wed- 
ded pair, Mrs. Pilkiogton might have died the Lady 
W. Montague of hee age, and most celebrated 
Female Author ; but very few survive that mortal stab 
of a matrimonial separation. 



PLINIUS, (Caivs II.) was bom at Verona about 
the year of our Lor<i 23, in the reign of Tiberius Cae** 
aar, one of the most learned and renowned of the 
ancient Roman writers ; excelling in knowledge, and 
the most ingenioust man of that age ; very attentive 
to his studies, yet his excessive partiality and inordi- 
nate love of literature, did not injure him as the man 
of business, nor prevent him from filing the most im*- 
portant offices of state with dignity and credit. He 
was procurator, or manager*general of the Emperor's 
Ke venire, in the then provinces of Spain and Africa; 
he was also advanced to the dignifyed office of Au« 
gur ; had several* considerable commands m the ar- 
my, and was distinguished for his courage in the field, 
as well as his eloquence in the forum. 

Philosophy was by no means neglected by him, he 
had attained the learning of that day, and a remar** 
kable instance is recorded of his pre-science of events 
from the phenomena of those times^ In 79, having 
a fleet under his tommand at Misenum, on board of 
which was his sister and her son the younger Pliny. 
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About otte o'clock P. M. 24th Atsgurt, hit sister drev^ 
his atteotion to a remarkable cloud of a peculiar and 
unusual shape and size. Piinius was in his studj, but 
immediately arose and gained an eminence on i^hich 
to view it more distinctly : at that distance it was 
impoAsible to determine from what mountain the cloud 
arose^ however, it Was at length found to ascend fronV 
Ve6uviu$; its figure resembled a pine tree in the for- 
rest» it shot up a great height m form of a trunk, and 
at the topj extended a sort of branches; it varied also 
in colour, appearing sometimes bright, red and fiery, 
at others, dark, spotted and black, as it was n^ore or 
less impregnated VKith earth and cinders. This was 
a noble scQpe for the philosophic and gallant mind of 
Plinius; he ordered a light swiit catling and rowing 
vessel immediately to be got ready, while he prepare' 
ed his observatory implenents and tablets to register 
the observations of this great phenomenon of nature : 
cpming out from hisapartment thus accoutred, though 
in sttspence respecting the exact place of his destina- 
tion, he received a note from Rectina, a lady of qual'« 
jty, earnestly entreating and soliciting him to come to 
her^ assistance, as her villa was at the foot of Vesuvi«- 
us, and no possibility of her escape presented but by 
$ea* He ordered all the gallies immediately to put tor 
sea and follow him, determining in person to rescue 
not only the amiable Rectina, but to extend his mu-> 
nificence to others, for that coast was beautifully de- 
corated with superb villas* He steered directly to the 
point of danger, from which others fled with the ut- 
most terror and precipitation ; yet he was clothed with 
that philosophic composure, that calmness and pres-* 
ence of mind, as to be able to make and dictate his 
observaticnaonthemotion^ figure, and eiFervescence 
of that dreadful eruption. He sailed so near the 
mountain, that the cinders which were thicker and 
hotter the nearer he approached, fell so plentifully in- 
to the«^hips, as materially to injure them ; from pum* 
ice stone and large piecea of black though burning 
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rocky they were in imminent danger, as well as front 
getting aground upon the sudden retreat of the sea. 
The rolling of iarge mountains of rock: into the sea, 
which obstructed their landing, Yor a moment apalied 
our philosopher; he paused, and considered, when 
the pik)t advising strenuously their return, it awaken- 
ed the determination of Plinius. " Fortune," said he, 
" favors the brave, carry me to Pomponius," whom 
he found in the greatest imaginable consternation. 
*^ Keep up your spirits my friend,'' and the more to 
dissipate their fears, with an air of total unconcern^ 
said, ** let the baths be got ready," and after bathing, 
he ordered supper, and sat down with apparent uncon- 
cern aiid cheerfulness ; in the mean time, the erup- 
tions from Vesuvius were more violent, and flamed 
out with niore terrific explosions, which the darkness 
of night rendered more terrible and dreadful. PJinius 
to soothe the apprehensions of his firiends, attributed 
the flames to the burning of the villages which the 
country people had abandoned, and thus sought re- 
pose, retired and slept. The court which led to his 
apartment being almost filled with stones and ashes, 
it was thought that if he remained much longer, it 
would be a thing impossible for him to make his way 
out, and therefore proper to awaken him, which done, 
he arose and went to Pomponianus and the rest of the 
company, who were too discomposed to think of sleep. 
On consultation it was resolved to be most prudent 
to abandon the houses, which shook from side to side 
with frequent and violent rockings, and to trust to 
the fields where the calcined stones and cinders fell 
in large showers, threatning destruction ; having se- 
cured pillows on their heads with napkins, they rush- 
ed into the storm. It was now day elsewhere, but 
here total darkness prevailed, more dark than ob- 
scure night, which the menials of his noble host in a 
degree dissipated by torches and other lights of various 
kinds. They approached the shore, to determine 
whether it was possible to put to sea, but the bois* 
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trous ocean Jaid her tot^l prohibition; Plmius exhausN 
ed, drank cool warter, and threw himself on a car* 
pet which was spread for him, but the flames and ef- 
fluvia of sulphur, which are the harbingers of terrible 
events at those dread scenes, dispersed the rest of the 
company and strangled him, so as to oblige him to 
rise and gain his respiration . Two of his servants 
raised him, as they used to do on account of his cor- 
pulency, but he instantly fell down dead, suflbcat- 
ed as his nephew conjectured, by the gross and nox- 
ious vapour, as his lungs were weak and he was fre- 
quently subjected to difficulty in breathing. 

As soon as it was light again, which was not till 
the third day after : his body was found intire, with* 
out any marks of violence upon it, exactly in the pos- 
ture in which he fell, having the appearance of one 
asleep rather than dead $ thus ended the days of the 
hero and philosopher of Verona. To ease the minds 
of our female readers, we add, that the beautiful 
Rectina was afterwards at court. 



PINDAR, The satirically poetical productions of 
Peter Pindar, a modern English writer, induce us to 
go as extensively into the Biography of the original 
Pindar, as history will permit, who was justly stiled the 
Prince of Lyric Poets, was born at Thebes, aboirt for- 
ty years before Xerxes formed his famous expedition 
against Greece, and five hundred years before Christ. 

His parents are supposed to be registered among 
the PJebians of that day, and their condition depress- 
ed by poverty, so that Pindar could receive very Ijt- 
'tle from. the advantages of an education, and less from 
the climate $ yet;^he was the celebrated Poet of anti- 
quity. His attainments and extraordinary acquire- 
ments, must pwe their origin to the immensity of his 
mind, and prodigious force of his natural genius : his 
way of life, we can obtain little or no just account of, 
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yet we Bnd him respected and courted by the princes 
of the states of Greece, 

His countrymen the Thebans, engendered a so- 
vereign grudge against him for his partiality to the 
Grecians^ and for extolling their mortal foes the Athe- 
nians, who were at their zenith of glory and renown, 
and were provoked to fine him for his poems in their 
praise, which they viewed as an affront to their own 
state. To counter-balance which, the Athenians 
made him a present of double the amount of the fine ; 
His countrymen pursued him with their resentment, 
and to lower the dignity of his works, determined a 
prize in favour of a beautiful woman named Corinna, 
who though beautiful and ingenious, was very far 
from being a competitor with Pindar; to balance 
which, the men of Athens raised a noble statue in ho- 
nor of the celebrated poet. Having combatfed the op* 
position of his countrymen through a life of fifty five 
years, and gained the applause of posterity, and leav- 
ing to the world his inestimable writings, numerous 
and voluminous as they were, we are indulged only 
with his four books of Hymns of triumph on the con- 

Suerors of the four renowned games of Greece, the 
Uympian, the Pythian, the Nemean, and the 1st- 
mian. We cannot from them discern the propriety 
of the English s^tyrist's assuming the name to grace 
his wit and poignancy of humor. 

In searching out the particulars of this great The- 
ban poet, we find recorded in fabulous history, that 
having spent a rough and tumultuous life, he earnestly 
prayed the gods to shower down upon him the great- 
est felicity a mortal was capable of receiving, and 
having placed himself in a public part of a theatre, 
•between the knees of a young man of whom he was 
passionately fond, implored that benefaction of the 
^ods and instantly expired. 
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PLATO, the most illustrious of the philosophers 
of antiquity, was a native of Athens, about the 88th 
Olympiad, 430 years before Christ, bom and educat- 
ed in the highest grade of Athenian splendor. Gram* 
mar, mathematics, music and painting, were his jiive- 
nile studies and attainments ^ and while a youth, gave 
scope to his poetic genius. Wrote odfes, dithyram- 
bics and epic poems, which last he burned, because 
he thought them inferior to Homer, the immortal Gre* 
cian poet. He also wrote Tragedies, and prepared 
one for the prize at the Olympic Theatre, but hearing 
the production of Socrates, and charmed with his 
knode of treating his subject, not only waved his com*- 
petition and forbore the contest, but destroyed his play, 
and neglected poetry forever after. About the 20th 
year of his age, he entered the school of Socrates, and 
was so devoted to his interest, that when his enemies 
imprisoned him, he raised large sums of money to ef- 
fect his liberation, which being ineffectual, he boldly 
mounted the rostrum, and disclosed the powers of his 
eloquence, in a harrangue to the people, which was 
begun in so powerful and pathetic a manner, that 
the magistrates ordered him to be silenced, lest he 
should occasion a tumult and uproar, in that city fa« 
mous for such ebulitions; having at last obtained the 
releasement of his friend, he lived with him eight 
years, in which period he committed to writing the 
substance of his venerable master's most excellent 
Discourses and Dissertations on Morality and Philoso-^ 
phy. On the death of Socrates, Plato travelled for 
the complete finishing of his education. At Megara, 
he was kindly and hospitably entertained by Euclid, 
who had been one of Socrates first scholars, and the 
father of the mathematics ; from thence to Italy, dove 
strenuously into the most profound and mysterious 
secrets of Pythagoras and his doctrines, to illucidate 
which, he went to Cyrene, and became a pupil to 
Theodorus; thence to Egypt to learn their theology 
and astronomy: settled for years at Saii^, learnin|[ o£ 
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the wise men, their ideas and hypothesis of the uni- 
▼erse, where Pausanias affirms he learned the trans* 
migration as well as the immortality of the sool; here 
also he found the books of Moses, and studied under 
Sechnuphis the learned Jew of Heliopolis. Thus saith 
ancient History, the evidence of which we have where- 
on to ground our assertions. St. Austin believed that 
Plato held a conference with Jeremiah, and unsatis- 
fied in his researches, he travelled into Persia, to con- 
sult the Magi concerning their religion, and was pro* 
jessing intp the Indies to have obtained the learn- 
ing of the Brachmans; but the Asiatic wars endan<» 
gered and forbid his enterpri2e. He then returned 
to Athens and applied himself to teSch philosophy, 
which at that time, was a profession the most bono* 
rable ; set up his academy, but contracting a Tertian 
or Quartan Ague, relinquished his sedentary and se- 
cluse situation for further travels, and foreign voyages. 
He went to Sicily to see the fiery ebulitions of mount 
Etna, and visited Dionysius the tyrant of Syracuse, 
and instead of playing the courtier and flattering him, 
he, like a stern philosopher, faithfully reproved him 
for the disorder, tyranny and injustice of his court. 
The tyrant* enraged at the disagreeable truths, would 
have put him to death, had not Dion and Aristomenes 
^ formerly his pupils, and now favorites at court, most 
powerfully interceded for the venerable philosopher. 
Dionysius was persuaded only to save his life, and 
delivered him over to the Lacedemonian envoy, whose 
nation was at war with the Athenians, and this en-, 
voy touching at i£gina, sold him for a slave to a mer- 
chant of Cyrene, who politely sent him safely to 
Athens. PJato soon after made another voyage to 
Sicily, in the reign of Dionysius the younger, who 
sent Dion bis minister and favorite to invite him to 
courts and condescended to request that he might 
learn from this great philosopher the art of governing 
well. Plato accepted the invitation and went, but 
the intimacy with Plato and Dion^ soon roused a jea* 
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lousy in that t)rrant's breast, who sent Plato to Athens 
and di^raced Dion. The latter being, after a lapse 
of time re-admitted to favor, persuaded the prince 
to send agaip for Plato, who received him with al{ 
the marks of friendship apd good will in. his power. 
Plato V complaints however, soon- exasperated Dio-' 
nyuus, who again in turn, resolved to put him to 
death, had not Archytas the favorite at court, who 
had great interest with the tyrant, interceded tor the 
philosopher, for the sake of Dion, and obtained leave 
for him to retire. To Athens he returned, where he 
was received with all the warmth of friendship the 
Athenians could possibly exhibit* 

Cicero informs that this extraordinary man, having 
survived eighty-one years, at an entertainment where 
he was writing, died an easy and tranquil death. 
lik mind, his life and death, were philosophic. 

His writings have descended to this age„ and 
will reach eternity. 



PIZARRO, (Francis) was to the %>anish crown, 
what Columbus, of Vespatius Americanus was to the 
English; a discoverer, c6nqueror and planter of new 
countries. 

Pizarro was furni^ed by the qourt of Spain, with 
a fleet and army, of which he was General and com- 
mander in Chief, while Don Diego Almagro, was 
Admiral of the fleet. If comparisons would bear in 
this work, we might easily raise them, but a delinea- 
tion of facts obtained from authentic history, is alone 
our task. In 1740, their armament sailed for, and 
arrived at Peru in South America, where history 
charges them with horrid cruelties, and more than 
savage barbarities, to the natives and inhabitants of 
those southern climes. So sanguinary, avaricious, 
jealous and ambitious were they, that notcontent with 
extirpating by blood and slaughter, the innocent na- 
tives, and indulging their most ambitious and avari- 
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cious designs in accumulating the wealth of Peru, 
they grew jealous of each other, and we are told that 
the Admiral revolted, and was pursued and conquer- 
ed by the General, and immediately beheaded, for 
which, the friends of Almagro, never rested till tkey 
accomplished the assassination of Pizarro. 



PLINIUS CECILIUS, (Caius) Nenhewof Caius 
Plinius II. was born in the ninth year of Nero, and the 
sixty-second year of the christian aeraj Caelius the 
name of his father, and Plinius Secundus of his uncle 
who adopted him. This youth brought into the world 
with him brilliant parts, and an elegant taste ; other 
Biographers say he frequented the schools of the Rhe- 
toricians, Virginius his tutor and guardian. He was 
only eighteen years old when his uncle died. On 
his return from Misenum, he began pleading in the 
forum, which was the usual road to dignities. In his 
nineteenth year he assumed the military character and 
went to Syria, with the commission of Tribune : after 
a campaign or two he returned, married, and settled 
at Rome. Domitian being emperor, he again resum- 
ed his profession of pleading in the forum, at which 
he was distinguished not only for his eloquence and 
argument) not only* for his uncommon abilities and 
Rhetoric, but also for his boldness and courage, 
which enabled him to press forward with resolution 
and undauntedness, at a time so critical that others 
durst scarce speak at alL On these accounts he was 
singled out by the Senate, to impeach the governors 
for plundering the Provinces, and to manage other 
causes of singular importance and danger. 

He was decorated by the offices of Questor and 
Tribune, and luckily went through the reign of Do- 
mitian. Though the sudden death of the tyrant ef- 
fected Plinius's deliverance for his name was enroll- 
ed on the tablets of D. as one devoted to destruction ^ 
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he would otherwise doubtless have suffered the fate 
of many great and distinguished men. 

He lost his wife in the beginning of Nervals reiga, 
and the charming and beloved Calphurnia became 
his second, of whom we read so much in his Epistles; 
had no children by either ; was promoted by Trajan in 
100, to a Consulate, and pronounced that famous 
panegyric, which succeeding generations have so uni- 
versally admired, as well for the copiousness of the 
topics, as for the peculiar elegance of its address. 
He was also elected Augur, and created pro-Consul 
. of Bithinia, whither be ii^eot and returned, but little 
is registered of him in the rolls of antiquity, after that 
period. We cannot learn whether he lived at Rome 
or his country houses, nor can we learn the time of 
bis death ; but it is conjectured that he died about 
the time that his much admired Emperor Trajan did, 
and although one of the shrudest wits of antiquity 
and one of the worthiest of men, who wrote and 
published a gr^at number of things, yet none have 
escaped the ravages of time, except his book of Let- 
ters, and the Panegyric upon his beloved Trajan. 



PLOTINUS, was an illustrious philosopher, born 
in Egypt in the city of Lycopolis, in 204. Ear- 
ly discovering a thirst after knowledge, he was in-> 
trodiiced to the professors of Alexandria. Disliking 
their lectures, he was shevvn to Ammonius, whose 
first lecture. struck him powei fully, as the man he 
sought. He spent eleven years with that eminent 
and great philosopher; but his acquirements served 
only to increase his zeal for rc ore extensive ones. 
He heard the Persian and Indian lecturers on philo- 
sophy, he followed the Emperor in his wars into Per- 
sia, and just, alone saved bis life by flight, after Gor- 
dianus was slain. At the age of forty he settled down 
.at Rome, and read lectures in that city. Ten years 
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were spent in Rome in enriching his mind; then 
book after book was flowing from his excellent ptxi. 

Porphyry was his disciple, who was an exquisite* 
ly fine genius, unsatisfied with superficial answere, 
he required all difficulties to be thoroughly ex- 
plained, which necessitated Plotinus to write more 
books, till forty-five volumes had emanated from his 
pen. The Romans paid incredible regard tQ this au- 
thor and philosopher; many of the Senators became 
* his disciples, some quitted their functions to attend 

, his lectures and lead a philosophic life. The female 
world were inspired with a love of science ; a lady of 
quality insisted on his living in her house, that ishe 
and her daughters might derive instruction from him. 
He was as virtuous as learned ; departing spirits made 

.Jbim their guardian angel, and entrusted him with the 
care of their children and their estates. He never re- 
fused those troublesome offices, but h^ patience to 
examine, correct and settle very complicated estates. 
Arbitrated many law suits with such rectitude and 
humanity, .as never to create an enemy for the twenty 
six years he lived at Rome. He died at Campania 
in the sixty sixth year of his age. 



PLUTARCH. Our readers will excus^ the same- 
ness of character which according to our plan, falls 
under the P's, for it seeeros that philosophy is pecu- 
liarly and fancifully attached to persons whose names^ 
began with the initials of their science; some varia^ - 
tion will be afforded when we arrive to Putnam, the 
second American General, but in dictionarily arrang* 
jng our insertion of the great names of antiquity and 
modern times, we arrive to PLUTARCH, who was . 
born ln"*the vicinity of Pindar, viz.^ at Chseronea a 
small city of Bceotia in Greece, of a family ancient 
and honorable; his grandfather Lam prias, was emi- 
nent for his learning, and a philosopher, as was Jiis 
father. Plotarch was introduced early to gr^mati* 
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"^ ^Cal studies, which his natural inclinatiqn by no means 
retarded. After complcating his classical education^ , 
h» was placed under the tuition of Ammonius, the 
famous Egyptian philosopher, who, having taught at ' 
Alexandria travelled into Greece and settled ait Athens. • 
;1, Under this preceptor, rapid and great were the ad-* 
vances of Plutarch,, in every intellectual acquire-* 
, ment. After he was instructed and well groundecf 
^* by this able instructor, he conceived that a more ex<^ 
tensive communication with the wise ^nd learned^ 
was necessary for his perfect and complete accom* ' 
- plishoient ; and possessing a soul insatiable of know- ' 
"^ jiedge, he resolved to visit and be indoctrinated intl^ 
S diversity of learning of foreign countries. , 

Egypt was at that time, faihous for philosophical 

literature, and justly esteemed the emporium of sd* * 

. ence. The travels of Pythagoras aftd others, mfght 

' have afforded a powerful additional inducement tof 

him, he went and familiarized with the literati of 

that country, visiting in his way going and coming 

: all the academies and schools of philosophers both 

: there and in Greece; aiid gathered from them, those! ' 

^ ^ observatiotis, with which he has so abundslntly 

\ enriched nosterity. T© this philosopher, ♦ were |he 

framers or our inestimable constitution essentially in- - 
I dfebted fpt many useful and important b^n^s. On hi^. 
/ particular visit to Sparta, then the famousr-Republic or 
^Gommonwealth of the Eastern Hemisphere; he was 
so delighted with^their government; having searcher 
thoroughly the Archives of their Ancient, and model of 
, their new system^ that he has immortalized their Ler 
. ^ gislators, their kings and their Ephori, and recorded 
J * an their memorable deeds, .and^evendesceiiaed''t0prfc- * 
' : serve dieir excellent sayings, and ' the heroical aci» 
V tioxis of the women of ^arta. . ' » " *<^^^*' '' * 

' J^iographeis have not favored usi vvith 'the particulars 
►. df'his life or death. We however find that her was a mar- 
ried man, his wife\name Timoxena, by whom, as Ru- 
. aldus informs us, he had several children, among them ' 
' VoL^ III.. Np, 23. ^' D$ ; . 
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two sons, the one bearing tb^ na&ie of liis father Lanr- 
. prias, and the other that of his own. 

To the younger Plutarch posterity is indebted for 
; .■- the tablets of his father's writings. It is very remark- 
** .able that we cannot, by our deepest researches, as- 
€crtam,.at what period, or at what time of life he 
• went tof Rome, how long he lived there, or when 
. iie returned to his own country j they are all wrapped 
in the greatest uncertainty ; as also bow he was intro- 
duced or made knovyn to Trajan, yet we find that 
^' that Emperor confered the honors, and clothed-Tiira 
A*^ ' with the ornaments of a Consulate^ and even passed a 
' decree, that nothing should be done in the important 
concerns of state, without the knowledge and appro- 
bation of Plutarch. Conjecture and circumstances 
combined, have deduced a well founded supposition^ 
; that Trajan being a private citizen at the time Plu- 
. tarch read his lectures at Rome, and among the no- 
bility who were his auditors, entertained so favorable 
an impression of his wisdom, that when Trajan as- 
cended the imperial throne, that wise Emperor made 
use of his councils ; and much of the happiness of the 
people and the dignity of his reign,, have been, and 
perhaps justly, attributed to this venerable and digni- 
• ficd philosopher; and that for about forty years he re- 
sided at Rome. Being then old, a propensity of hu- 
man nature common to all, inclined him to retivefrom 
the imperial city, and the beauties of Italy, and return 
^to his native country ^ where he was immediately and 
• unanimously chosen Archon or chief magistrate of 
Chseronea, and was registered with the priests of Apol- 
. k), called the Delphi. He lived to an extreme old 
age.' •• ♦ / ■ . 

' " '" '^ A ' *'" "j 

POCdCKE; (Dr. Edward) a learned English 
man, distinguished for his skill in the Oriental Ian- -^ 
guages, and his method of enlarging and improving. 
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[^ Ills mind according to the usages of the phlloSophere 
of the East, as by the following traits will appear. 

» - Doctor Pococke was a native of Oxford, born Nov. 

«th 1604>,^scnt early to a free school; at fourteen, he * 

entered Magdalen * as a commoner,, and at sixteen, 

i ^vas removed to Corpus* Chri«ti College. In the 
. 'ODurse of his classical studies, he read with great- 

• * delight the best Greek ttnd Roman writers, but ap- 
1 plied himself particularly to the Eastern languages 

If and authors, which proved so agreeable to him that ^ 
J they became the'chief object of his pursuit through . 

\^ life. . He took his^ degree of B. A. in 1623,. and hav- ^ 
^ mg entered into Deacon's orders and passed several 
!f^ years, was ordained priest, ia 1629, iand appointed. 
*l^ Chaplain to the English Factory at Aleppo, where he 
^ arrived after a tedious voyage Oct, 17, 1630. His, 
'« situation in the East, gave free scope to his natural bent 
and inclination ; he was soon accomplished in the Ara* 
tfic Tongue, and endeavoured to obtaian more liberal 
" extension of his academic acquirements Jn the He* 

• * brew, but the' abject illiterateness of the Jews in that 
i^; ^^ section of the globe, afforded him but unfavourable 
^ prospects in that language ; ^e acquired the Ethiopic 
W and Syriac languages, and reduced the latter to gram* 
^' maticat precision, and published his grammar and 

praxis, which he made for his own convenience and * 
* use. This complete , knowledge of those respective 
\' languages, afforded him an easy and infinite scope to - 
? the attainihent of their laws, manners, custon^ and 

• peculiar habits.' . ,. - • . 
)»*'^ Bishop Xaud m 163 1, commissioned him to pro- 
( cure and transmit such ancient Greek coins and Ori-^ 
, . enlal manuscripts,* as he judged most proper for the 

^ library of the University; to the prbmpt fexecutii?ij.of 
^ whidh, the English nation w^ indebted for the pos* 
K \ session of many valuable antiques. 
**-' In 16$4 Aleppo vy^s affected severely by the 

^Plague, vvbich raged'furiously ; many merchants and . 
1 ' citizensflew several days J9Ci^ey from the^city^ while 
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otbers dwelt in tents upon tbe mountains. Pocock^s ^ 
duty confined him to t\ie spot, and it is a remarkable 
truth, that neither he nor any of the English caught the i 
infection, or were in the least affected by. the disop- ,^ 
der. In 1636^ be received a letter from Laud, then ^ 
'Archbishop of Canterbury, projecting a plan for found* 
iag an Arabic lecture at Oxford, and naming him as -4 
the first professor, and requesting his return to £ng« 
land. This agreeable news gave wings to the disr - 
patch of his affairs at Aleppo, and he , seized the 
first opportunity of. his returning to his native land. 
On his arrival., he was presented with the degree of ^ 
Bachellor in Divinity, and the next month entered 
on his professorship's duties, but the very next year i 
when Air*. John. Graves planned his voyage to ^ 
Egypt^. I^d thought proper thatt Doctor Fococke 
should accompany him to Constantinople, to'p^fect ^ ; 
him in the languages of the East, and die manners of i 
the Arabs^ and particularly to purchase more«man^- 
scripts. "While on this embassy, he was Chaplain * 
to Sir Peter, Wych,.^then English Embassador to the 
torte. 

In 16S9,. letters from, bis friends »[id particularly 
from the Archbishop, pressed his return to England. 
He consequently, in imitation of the philosophers 
of ancient Grece, who rendered travelling schcdastic 
and scientific, landed, in Italy^ and pass^ through ' 
France, visiting Paris, &c«&c. 

On his return to jLondon, be was so unfortunate as to ^ 
find his ffiend iht Ai'chbii^ap in the Tower, and the 
nation in such a boisterous confusioi), that all his lite* ^j 
rary designs/ and elevated expectations from Ills ^ 
Arabic Jlectqres, were not only clouded^ but the 1 
ideas of Doctor Pocock's t)eing established as the ' | 
first character in Europe for Oriental learning, were 
chepked, and his hopes and. those of his friends, not 
only blasted, but totally at 4n.end. But divers were 
the causes whi^h Jed to a contrary jtf&ue. In 1643, * 
he wa^ preseAte4 with #he Rectory of Childrey, by^ 
^\ u ' , • . ,. • ' \ 
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his college, 6f wWch he had been made a fellow m 
1628. As the military state of the Umversity at Ox- • 
ford, rend^^red it impracticable to perform thedutieso^. 

*' his function, in his professorship, he retired to his liv- 
ing and discharged the duties of a worthy parish 
priest. He suffered m common with the Royalists 

" in those day»; the profits of his professorship were 
siezed, and by the sequestrators^ confiscated, as a 
:part of the estate of the Prelate, The urbanity of 

' manners, extraordinary merit and amiable virtue and 
qualities' of Doctor Pococke, precured him friends on 
both sides, and he was restored to the salary of his 
lecjures, by the interest of Selden, and to preserve 
him from the violence and outrage of the'soldiery, • 
Gen. Fairfax furnished him with a protection from 
under his own hand^and seal. He wan, by the in- 
terest of both parties, nominated Hebrew professor 

r at Oxford, with the canonry of Christ^s Church annex- 

. ed thereto, this at first from the king, though then a* 
prisoner at the We of White, but was soon after vot- 
ed into the same lecture and office by the committee 
of parliament, but ejected from his canonry the nexj^ , 

:year, for liofosubscribing the engagement. In the 
midst of these persecutions and deprivations, he ex- 
ercised his functions and continued the reading of his 
lectures, with his usiial diligence. He published his 
^' Specimen Historian Arabum,'* and his *' Elenchus 
Scriptorum Arabicorum," in 1660, and by a vote of 
Parliament was again deprived of his lectured, and to ^ 

* be turned oui of the University, but saved from the 
eflPect by the ^tercession of the literati, of whom 
Spencer was foremost. In ll552, he prepared an 
edition of the Polyglott Bible. In 1665, be publish* - 
ed his " Portae Mosis,*' and in 1^8, his " Annals of 
Eutlchius." In 1659, when the secluded members 
oi the Ho\ise of Commons were restpitd to their seats« 

*^^lic ' wasj by the^special interest pf Dr. Wallis, who 

* ha^ invariably been his friend, restored tor the canon- 

* ry of Christ's .^hurc^i inwhich he was firmly fixed 
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the year aft<?r, by and on the return of the kin^ 
ing now ted at Oxford, he took the 

his lift", to r 

t :icns and new proofs of his unri- 

v.u.rM .>kiii ill tni^iiral learning: and in T^^^V --::*^- 
lished at Oxford, a quarto vol entitled, ' 
Ahal Faragii Historia I)yn?^stiarum." The ih 
cal world arc indebled to Dr, Bicocke for h^ ' w- 
Tncntaries'* upon Micsh and Malachi, pi :n 

1677, and thost* of Hosea and Joel finisher [^ 

li&hcd in ^^'M On the lUth of S-^^r. ri ,uc ^^u 
year, hr ::ed cighiy-se^'eo, ^r interred i i 

the C^ Chriai's Church, where an 

nn a uiv>ij..»*^^ii^erected to his memory, pLfp,^tijaic» 
hh tame* By one wife he had nine children t no ?*c* 
count of any of ihern has reached us but of 1 
eldest son, who published several treatises .^^o., ,ir* 
father's direction. He had also prepsred an Arabic 
history and put it to press at Oxford^ but it not beiiji; 
completed when his taiher died, he withdrew if, dis- 
gusted at not succeeding him in the Hebrew pro- 
fessorship. 



POLEj(REGtN AiTti>) Cardinal and ArchhUhop of 
Canterbury, connected with the royal house of PJinta- 
genet met theelevation and depression incident thereto, 
He w»as the yoynger son of Sir Richard Pole, Lord 
^lontague, couiin german to Henry VI L was bafo at 
Stoverton Castle A* D. 1500, and at seven years of 
age was sent to a grammar school At twelve be 
b<^came a nobleman at Magdalen college in Or^*y^. 
snd was under the tuition of the famous Linaci 
William Latimer, the two great masters of languages 
at that University, 

He took the degree of Bachelor of Arts at i: 
and entered into deacon's' orders at seveDteen» th 
that Luther commenced his attack agabst indbi^cu- 



ces, atrd Pale was made Prebendary of Salsbury, to * 
which the deaconry qf Exeter and other preferments K 
were soon after added. ^ 

. Henry VIIjl; patronized him, directed hts educa- * , 
tion and designed to rai^e . him to the highest digni- ^ 
"^ties of the church ^ for wUch purpose, at the age of * 
'' nineteen^ having stocked hia>9elf with academic and i 
collegiate learning, in imitatian of the phiiosc^hers 
"^of the East, Pole, commenced his travels, went first 
to Italy, provided suitably to his rank by the king, ft 
' large annual pension bemg added to the profits of his 
^ dignities. He visjted thii?. respective Uniirersitiea in. 
t thait seat of learning and the museSf and settled at Pa- 
. dua, where he entered into the tiosest intimacy 
with Leonicus, the sublime imd enobJedrGrrecJan fhi^ 
1 1 Ipsopher, a^d others of ,th^ greatest celebrity in wis- .1 

dcim and learning. From Padua be went to Venice, 

: and other parts. Havi^ spent 6ve years m his re* 

^ searches after knowledff^ abrwd, he Iras recalled to ; 

\ England, butdesirous of participating and enjoying tha 

^ Jubilee and carnival, which was that year to be cele- 

. brated at Rome> he wf nt thither, and by the way of Flo- 

' rence, returned td England, where he was receive by. 

the king, queen, court and all the nobility and gentry * 
. of the kingdom, with all the honor and affection gpssi- 
ble. ^ He was carre^ed not only for his immense 
) learning, but for the agreeable suavity, of his nature^ 
•congenial with the urbanity of his manners, and 
amiable sweetness of his disposition^ Devotion to 
study being his supreme delight,^ he retired to the 
•^ place of bis early education, and delighted the Carthu* 
' si^ns at Shene^ during two years residence among ' 
them. Henry VIII. now began his Rpyal Gambols, . 
. and was resolved on adiyorce from Catharine of Spain. 
. Pole, foreseeing the troubles that act would occa* • 
sion, and the effect it would naturally i)|ave in involv- 
ing him in the consequences, resolved to abdicate 
the kingdom ; and obtained leavie of the king to gOh 
to Paris, where he rema^ined *H quietude and.tran-, 

k * 
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quility; until the king in the prosecution of his aflfiif 
' of divorce, having in the routine of applicatibn to the 
respective courts and universities of Europe, for their 
opinions under pretence of the illegitimacy of his mar*' 
ridge, commanded Pole to assist the commissioners 
and agents of his appointment, in obtaining that of Pa- 
ris. This office Pole excused himself from by letter to 
the king, and left it to the commissioner's sole pur^ 
suit. At this Henry was much displeased, which ne?- 
cessitated Pole to return to England in order to tran- 
quillize him. He then again retired and remained at 
Shene for two years, after which period he again vi-^' 
sited Rome. Henry being also convinced of the op-' 
position of the court of Rome, at once shook off the 
authority of the Pope, and determined, to rely in that 
. affair, upon his own subjects ; in which negociation 
Pole was by him suspected oi an interference, and 
was summoned horne^ which call he obeyed, when 
conscience and interest rising in direct oppo^tiony 
for a moment stayed his utterance, but the urgency 
of the case inspired him with courage, and quitting 
the courtier determination, spoke boldly his opinion 
against the divorce ; at which the king highly enrag- 
ed, siezed his poignard, with a seeming resolution to 
kill him, but the submission, simplicity and address 
of his amiable kinsman overcame him, so that his 
Jife was not only preserved, but the king dismissed 
him with' tolerable temper. Pole's timidity produced 
such apprehensions as to seek, and obtain leave of 
again travelling abroad, and he so satisfied the king, 
that his extra pension was continued for a time. 

He went first to Avignon, and remained a year in 
the province of Naeerbonne, where, though under 
the jurisdiction of the Pope, he was unmolested, ex- 
cept that the air disagreeing with his health, occar- 
sioned his going to Padua, in which beloved univer- 
sity he fixed his residence a second time, making oc- 
casional excursions and visits to Venice ; devoting him* 
self in each, to study and the conversation of learned 
men. The tioables in Englani^ occasioned by the 
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diV6Tcc, and throwing off the supremacy of the Pope, 
Ht length again disturb^ the repose of Pole, who 
was, by a mandate from Henry> required to confirm 
a writing of the Bishop of Chichester, legalizing not . 
only the (Hvorce> but his marriage with Ann Bullen, 
and his. assiimptioq of the title of the head of the 
church. . To this,. Pole wai^ pressed for an immediate 
amwer^ > which consi(jeriQg the protection afforded 
faiai by being in the territory of the Pope^ he was em- 
boldened to dissent from it in every point, and soon af- 
ter published a book entitled " Pro Unitate fecclesi- 
^Stica^r and sent it to Henry, who was again intern^ 
perately angry^ but endeavored to induce Pole to re- 
turn to. England to explain sopc, as he pretended, 
unintelligible passages. Pole aware that the main 
drift of the book might be esteemed treasooable, and 
reflecting on the casf of Moofe apd Fisher, resolved 
on the security of his person, by disobeying the call. 
Th^ king therefore resolved to keep .measures with 
him no longer^ withdrew his pension, stript him of 
his dignities in £ngland,| and an act of attamder was 
passed against him. But the Pope and Emperor 
abundantly compensated him fpr those losses> by the 
following meanjs 5 In Jan. 1536, Pole was created 
Cardinal, and soon after dispatched as Nuncio to 
France and Flanders, that being near, he might hold 
a brisk correspondence with his friends in England, 
and retain the Catholics stedfast in the popish faith. 

At Paris he was graciously received by the grand 
monarch) and his superb court, of which Henry be* 
inginformedj mode. peremptory demand of hini as a 
state prisoner! and. even set a price upW his head i 
Employed every possible apd indirect means to catch 
him, which so muph endangered the peace of France, 
andharrassed Pole, that he again sought, and took 
refuge at Rome, not, however, till he had sowed 
those seeds which tended to the restoration of ancient 
habits. Sec. 

Vol. III. No. 23. E 3 
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At Rome Tie was consulted by the Pftpe atid his 
, council, and by them employed in all i^gbciatioftn 
, and transactions of high concern, resorted to by the 
Pope in all affairs relating to kings ftnd sovereigns^ 
Was one of the legates at the Grand council at Trent, 
and even the sovereign Pontiffs amenuensis aftd chief 
pen man, when great occasions presented. The Iran* 
quillity of feome being soon after disturb^^d by wa» 
with rrancc, and oh the borderis of Italy, Pole tsoofc 
sanctuary and retired to a monastery in the terfilory of 
Verona, where he lived tiH the death of Edward VI* 
when, on the accession of Mary to the rhrone ^f 
England, Pole was selected as the fittest instrurftvnt 
for reducing the kingdom of Great Britain to the ot)e* 
dience, of the Pope, and appointed legate to subserve 
that end. He emerged fro^m the dreary cells of a 
monastery, and again appeared in the shining 
retinue or a court. His timidity and caution imfuced 
him to know not only the queen^s intentions ^kh re- 
gard to the recstabfehment of the Romish religfoiH 
but also whether the act of attainder passed against 
him by Henry, and confirmed by Edward, wtfs re- 

Bfalcd, before he would set his foot on Enjglish ground* 
e being therein soon satisfied, sef out for England 
by way of Germany, where the Emperot sttspecting 
that Pole designed to marry Mary of Engfaiid, con- 
trived means 1o stay his progress, until her imermkr* 
Tiage with Philip of Spain, so that he did not arrwe in 
England till Nov. 1554, when he was conducted to 
the Archbishop's palace at Lambeth, Cranmer bein^ 
attainted and imprisoned. On, the 27tb of the same 
month Pole ^went to the Parliament, and in a \6ng, 
grave and excellent speech, invited them to k recon^ 
ciliation with the Romish church. He concluded^ i 
by observing that, he was expressly sent by the Pope 
himself, for the purpose of accomplishing this great 
- work ; and that in the event of their acknowledging 
the supremacy of the See of Rome, he was *utb6rtsed 
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byhh holmtss td cjctend to them a full and completer 
absolution. The parltamefit accepted these overtures} 
they all wf nt in a body to, ma^s and sung te deum 
op the. occasion, and thus restored th? ptuthority of the 
Papal throne oyer that of Great Bsit^n* The Cardi 
HaL after two days allotted for the preparation, made 
his public a^id triviniphant formal entry into London^ 
with all the solemnities of a Legate, find formalities 
of popery, and had tb^ sole management an^ regular 
tion of all ecoIesiasticM affairs in England, till thcs 
deai'*^ of Pope Julius and hij §ucces§orj when the 
queen powerfully recommended Pole to the Pope- 
dom; which, had Mary*s dispatches timely arrived, 
would Have been effected, biit Peter Caraflfa took the. 
name and'siilc of Paul,|V. by flection, before her 
dispatcher; reached Rome, 

Pole at first gave many proofs of his philo^phic 
temper, how suitably or otherwise to the rciiigion of 
Jesus and sound policy, the sanguinary persecutions 
under Marvjt will ever stand recorded as undeniable 
proof. His breathing of slaughters and concurrence 
in the butcheries of that reigp, were not ample to 
secure him against the attack of his, old foe Paul JV, 
who, on various and vain preitences^ suspected and 
accused liim as a heretic, auihoxpned him to Ilpme, 
deprived him of bis legantihe, powers, and conferred 
them on a Franciscan Friar, by the nam^ of Peytp, 
whom he bad made a Cardinal for that purpojwf. The 
new Legate, when qu<ecn Mary was apprised of the 
business, and of hit approach, assumed a tincture of 
her father, Henry the VIHth's spirit, and fgrbad^ 
Peyto at hi$ peril, to set his foot ^n English ground. 
Pole's timidity again depressed him, and knowing th^ 
Pontiff's great displeasure, and from motives of vene- 
ration which he invariably and constantly preserved 
for the apostolic see, voluntarily disrobed himself of 
the ensigns of his legation, and forbore the exercise. 
of his powers and functions, dispatched his trusty 
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minister Ornameto, to his holiness at Rome with let^ 
ters, vindicating himself in terms of such submissions^ 
as to melt the obdurate heart of Paul, who restored the 
Cardinal to his legantine, but the vibration of his 
nerves was apparent. He did not live long to enJojF 
the restoration ; within a year he was seized with a 
quartan ague, as historians term it, which deprived 
him of life Nov. 18, 1558, aged fifty eight years. 
After lying in 3tate forty days, at the palace of Lam- 
beth, he was carried in pomp tp Canterbury, and 
very nia^nificiently interred. 



POMPHRET, (John)' an English poet,, son of a 
Rector of Luton in JBedfbrdshire, was bom about 
1667. From a country grammar school, he was sent 
to Cambridge, where he accomplished himself in por 
Jite literature ; wrote' many fugitive political pieces, 
and was clothed with the honors of that seminary, by 
both degrees in the arts; took orders, and was pre- 
sented to the living of Maiden, About 170S he wa^ 
called to London, to a more considerable living, l^t 
was delayed in his progress for some time by Comp- 
ton, then bishop of London, for some lines in his col- 
legiate poetry, in the piece entitled " The Choice,'' 
which malice had represented to the bishop, as a 

5)roof that Pomphret preferred licentious to hymeneal 
bve ; which, when understood by Pomphret, he can- 
didly and promptly subjected the poem to the bishop's 
inspection, which totally eradicated the stain, which 
was proved to have been the effect of malice, as Pom- 

?hret was, at the time he wrote it, a married man. 
'his opposition had a fatal effect, for his continuance in 
London was thereby protracted to such a length, and 
his mind so engrossed in bis ecclaircisenient, that ne- 
glecting the prerequisite cautions, so essential at that 
time, he caught the small pox, which ended his days 
at the age gf thirty-five years. 
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A volume of his poems was published by himself 
in 1699, wilh a preface which did honor to his mo- 
desty and sensibility. Sundry posthumous^ pieces 
were published by his friend Pbilathes, under the 
' titles of " ReasoQ," ** Dies Novissima, or The Last 
Epiphany," a pindaric ode, but his untimely death 
deprived the world of his extensive usefulness. 



POOLE, (Mat hew) a nonconformist minister of 
eminence, son of Francis Poole, Esq. of York, where 
he was born in 1624, and regularly educated accord- 
ing to the custom of that day in England. Havings 
passed through the grammar schools and those of the 
languages, he was entered at Emmanuel college in 
Cambridge, and duly received the degrees of B. A. 
and M. A. he embraced the sentiments of the Pres- 
byterians, which wer^ soon brought into opposition 
to the ecclesiastical opinions and polity of that day* 
In 1648 he entered into the ministry, and was made 
rector of St. Michaels le Quern in London. 

The first display 6f his weight and consequence, 
was about ten years after his settlement, by his pub- 
lication of a treatise entitled ^^ A Model for the Main- 
tenance of Pupils of choice Abilities, &c/' He took 
care to obtain the signatures and patronization of his 
scheme, of several heads of families in Cambridge ; 
to that degree did his opposition exalt him, that he 
refused to sign the act of uniformity in 1662, but was 
therefore ejected his living, and immediately after 
published his " Voix Clamantisin Desertoj" but sub- 
mission was his lot, and his resignation has been ce- 
lebrated in those ages. Being a bachelor, he chose 
to seclude himself* and^lived upon his patrimonial jes- 
tate which did not exceed more than four hundred 
and forty-four dollars per. ann. and applied himself to 
study, resolving to employ his pen in the service of 
religion iu general, without interfering in the disputes 
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of the respective parties. Under this impression he 
drew the design of a very extensive work, of great la-r 
bour, study and use, and in 1669> published it un^ 
der the title of " Synopsis CritlcoTOm Bibliorum," ia 
five vols- folio, which was well rec^ved by both par-? 
ties. He must, however, discover his zeal against 
Popery, and published a book entitled ** The NuUi-^ 
ty of the Romish Church or Faith,'* which, when 
Oates's depositions were made, upon the subject of 
popish plots, occasioned the registry of his name on 
the list of those who were to be cut oiF. He there- 
fore withdrew, and went to Holland where he died, 
suspected to have been poisoned. His Annotations 
,upon the Holy Bible, he had progress<?d so far as the 
fifty-eighth chapter of Isaiah, when he died, and 
which are now extant, and grace the Ul^raries of the 
clergy of Christendom. 



POLYBIUS, an ancient historian, son of Lycorto^,, 
. was born at Megalopolis in Arcadia, in the fourth 
year of the hundred and forty-third Olympiad, about 
two hundred years before Christ, and was afterwarda 
General of the Arcadians, at a period when that re- 
public assumed as much power and importance as any 
one in Greece. At the age of twenty-four the Area* 
dians sent him with his father, ambassador to £gypt» 
which honor was again conferred on Polybius. He 
was also deputized to go to Rome at the time the Cou-«^ 
sul made war against Persius king of Thessaly. 

During the consulships of -^milius Pjetus and Ju- 
lius Pennus, they summoned a thousand-^Arcadians to 
Rome, suspected of designs against the Romans, who 
were detained seventeen years. Polybius was includ- 
ed among the number, then thirty-eight years old. 
By some means he registered himself among the phi- 
losophers^ and corhmenced a touring life, he would 
sever depend on the accounts of others, so much as 
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to narrate events from their history, and could never 
be brought to submit to the records of others, but 
must examine for himself. To this torn of mind and 
his determination therein, was he perhaps, in a de- 
gree indebted for his literary abilities, ^nd posterity 
for the result of his investigation and labours; He 
visited not only Europe, but Asia and Africa, resolv* 
ed to be acquainted with the places, as well as the 
great performances on their respective theatres. To 
this end,Jhe obtained Scipio's authority to procure 
vessels fit 'to sail on the Atlantic oceao, and in them 
perfortned his voyages. His curiosity also led him to 
pass the Alps, and that part of Gaul, which might 
enable him to represent fairly and truly the march 
of Hannibal when he entered into Italy. Hav- 
ing jiistified Hannibal in his famous exploits, it was 
necessary to travel over Spain, in order to do justice 
to Scipio. He halted at New Carthage and studied 
its laws, manners, and mode of establishment. 
He was honorably escorted by nobles; but faithful- 
Dcss obliges us to add, that he attended Scipio at the 
destruction of Carthage, and was with Mummius at 
the burning and demolishing of Corinth. 

Polybius did not confine himself to the history of 
the Romans, but *rote the history of the most im- 
portant states, empires, and governments of the eas* 
tern world, which he denominated " Catholic or Uni-^ 
versal" The dependence of all other nations on 
Rome rendered this wise, as well as necessary to his 
genera] plan. 

Of forty bobks which he wrote, only five remain 
for us to reap the benefits which he designed. An 
abridgment of twelve are unSer the name of Marcus 
Brutus,' who delighted in nothing so* much as read- 
ing history, and was peculiarly attached to Polybius, 
whose life was closed, even the last hours of 
those the most unfortunate, he devoted not only to 
the amusements of reading, but to the labor of 
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sbridging and circumscribing the history of fifty-* 
three years the most important of that empire. 

Polybius lived to an advanced age ; he died 
at the age of eighty-two by a fall from his horse as 
Lucian informs in his ** Macrobii,*' His death hap- 
pened seventeen years before the birth of Marcus 
Tuliius Cicero^ the celebrated orator and statesman 
of Rom6. 



PSALMANAZAR, (George) the fictitious iiatti« 
of a person of very extraordinary character. It wa^ 
suspected, but never known during his life^ that he 
was a Frenchman ; partly educated at a free school^ 
and partly taught by Franciscan monks, afterwards at 
the college of the Jesuits in an Archepiscopal city^ 
the name of which, as well as of his parents, or even 
the place of his birth, are, and ever will remain itk^ 
violable secrets. 

On his leaving college, he was recommended as 
a travelling tutor, to a young gentleman whose mean 
low rambling kind of life, produced a variety of 
disappointments and misfortunes, and involved 
Psalmanazar in the consequences so deeply, as to 
induce him to wretched shifts and subterfuges. His 
first exploit was a pilgrimage to Rome, to effect 
which, he procured a certificate that he was of Irish 
extraction, and on his tour stated that he was driven 
from his native country by the heavy persecutions 
which then assailed it. Being unable to purchase a 
pilgrim's habit, and observing a chapel dedicated to 
a titular Saint, that some one had erected as a 
monument of gratitude to some wandering pilgrim, 
he contrived to take both staff and cloak at noon day, 
and being thus accoutred, begged ii;i Latin, his way 
out of the kingdom. 

At the age of sixteen, he was in Germany, and 
there passed for a Formosan, a wild and extravagant 
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project indeed, but it furthered his movements so far 
' as to attempt a visit to Japan and China, of which he 
> had heard mention by the Jesuits, which project gave 
scope to the utmost fertility of his genius and inven- 
tion. He set himself about and formed a new charac- 
ter and language, a new grammar, and the division 
of the year into tv^enty months. He also formed a 
new religion, and in his writing transversed the usual 
European mode, and wrote from right to left, or back- 
wards, from our mode, which induced some learned 
persons to suppose he was from the East, and that his 
language was some of the Oriental, and took occasion 
to ameliorate his condition, by inducing a belief that 
he was a Japanese converted to Christianity, which in- 
troduced him greatly to the clergy of Christendom* 
Having thus far progressed, he artfully altered his cetr 
tificatc, and commenced his tour through the low 
Countries^ where hi$ shabby habiliments confirmed 
the story of his having been a Japanese converted to 
Christianity by a Jesuit missionary, and thence driven 
into exile to avoid the dreadful torture and severe 
punishments inflicted by the emperor of Japan, in a 
dress, dismal and shabby. He was conveyed to Avig^ 
Don, to be further instructed in the Catholic faith as 
well as to be secured from the bastinado, if he should 
be reclaimed. 

The scope of his intentions was clouded at Avig- 
non, the Jesuits having established the principle of 
gathering rather than diffusing their wealth. Psal- 
nianazar ventured on new exploits; enlisted into the 
Dutch service, and went to Aix le Chapelle, and en- 
tered into the elector of Cologne's service, retaining 
his Japanese character, but professed to be uncon- 
verted to the christian faith. At the garrison of Sluys 
a Scotch colonel, generally called brigadier Lauder, 
introduced him to his chaplain, with whom he was per- 
mitted to have a conference, which ended in the chap- 
lain's fervent ?eal to render him a convert, and after 
sundry interviews, the industrious chaplain carried bis 
VouHI. No. f4- F3 
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point SO far as to induce Psalmanazar to relinquish a 
military life, for the more exalted one of a christian, 
and had written to the bishop of London, the pros- 
pect of his success, and was flattered by the hopes of 
emolument therefrom. The bishop of London whose 
piety must excite him to reward so clerical an act, 
was no sooner informed of the success of the chapfainv 
but desirous of elevating the dignity of his own piety, 
wrote letters requesting them to come immediately to 
Engfand* 

Psalmanazar conceiving the scheme duly ripened fcr 
execution, was, with some difficulty, induced to re- 
linquish the profession of arms, and to clothe himself 
with the sword of the spirit, obtained his drscharge, 
^as with great haste baptized, and set off with the 
chaplain for Rotterdam, where some put such home 
questions to him, as necessitated him to another 
shrewd and whimsical expedient, to quiet their scru* 
pies, or at least to shake off an air of levity, discover- 
ed by their non accrediting all which Psalmanazar had 
advanced, which was his living on raw flesh, vrands, 
roots and herbs. He soon by the assistance of large 
quantities of spices and pepper, by way of concoction, 
habituated himself to this new and strange diet, with- 
out any detriment to his health, or the least injury to 
his constitution, which opened a new remarkable trair, 
on his arrival in London : always all alive to foreign 
curiosities, of which the good bishop was not the least 
conspicuous in his extensive credulity, and was early 
waited on by the dignified chaplain. The Rev. father 
receivfed hira with great humanity, and introduced 
Psalmanazar to a large circle of friends, among the 
well disposed both of clergy and laity, so that before 
he bad been three months in London, he was cryed 
up for a prodigy of the age. The good bishop ever 
desirous of rewarding virtue and talents, induced FsaU 
-manazar to translate the church catechism into the 
Formosan language, which, when executed, was re- 
ceived by the bishop of London with candor, and the 
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^ifcutlior rewarded with generosity, and the manuscript 
catechism deposited with the bishop's a^chieves, as a 
very rare Oriental curiosity. It was examined by 
ih^ learned, pronounced regular and grammatical, 
who gave it as their opinion that it was a real language, 
by no means counterfeit, for the doubts entertained in 
^e Low Countries through which they toured, had 
reached London, but the clergy with the influence of 
the bishop, cryed down all opposition, and Psalmana* 
zar was soon prevailed upon to write. the famous and 
well known " History of Formosa," which run thro* 
several editions. During the struggle of opinion the 
good bishop of Oxford sent for him, and appropriat- 
ed suitable apartments for him to pursue those studies 
his inclination led him to, with learned tutors to attend 
him, and all those advantages which that university 
could afford, while his advocates and opposers were 
clashing on the merits or demerits of his book. 

The reader will by this time look with eager anxiety, 
for the event of so great a delusion, the nation was 
never more solidly divided, there were few neutral 
characters, nothing could have overwhelmed the cler- 
gy and literati more than the exposure of the truth 
which destroyed their own credulity ; their force was 
systematically combined to support Psalmanazar, 
whale the ingenius and learned discovered such absurdi^ 
ties in his history of Formosa, as in the end, to stamp 
a discredit on the whole relation, which saved him the 
trouble and his friends the mortification of an open 
confession of his guilt. 

Through a long life he seemed to abhor an impos- 
tor, yet owned the truth to his particular friends* 
For many years before his death, he lived an exem- 
plary life, was concerned in compiling books of cre« 
dit, particularly the " Universal History," which pro-^ 
cured him an honorable subsistence, but insufficient 
to support him in the idle and extravagant line which 
he pursued for ten years after be relinquished Oxford. 

He died in 1763. 
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PRIOR, (Mathew) a celebrated English j>oet 
and statesman, was born July 21, 1664-. His father, 
Mr. George Prior, a carpenter and citizen of London, 
dying when he was young, left him to the care of an 
tincle a vintner, who discharged the duties reposed in 
him with the most tender affection. At a suitable age 
lie sent him to Westminster school, where he was 
distinguished by a quickness of perception, and the 
most laborious application. He was afterwards call- 
ed home by his uncle, for the purpose of being bred 
to his trade ; but he had imbibed such a taste for clas- 
sical literature, while he was at school, that he could 
not be prevailed upon to give up the satisfaction of 
devoting his leisure hours to a further improvement in 
it. He made such good use of his time, and so well 
digested what he read, that the polite company who 
resorted to his uncle's house, soon took notice of him. 
Lord Dorset, who in particular was struck with his 
ingenuity anrd his fondness for learning, formed a de- 
termination to remove him from the situation in which 
he then was, to one better adapted to his wishes and 
genius. In 1682, he accordingly procured him to be 
sent to St. John's college, Cambridge, where he pro- 
ceeded B. A. in 1686, and shortly after was chosen 
fellow. While at the University, he contracted an in- 
timacy with Charles Montague of Trinity college, af- 
terwards Earl of Halifax : and upon the publication of 
Mr. Dryden's poem in 1686, entitled, "The Hind 
and the Panther,'* young Prior joined with Mr. Mon- 
tague in producing that facetious piece, " The Hind 
and the Panther transversed to the story of the Coun- 
try Mouse and the City Mouse," published in 1687i 
After the revolution which placed king William oit 
the throne, he was introduced at court by his noble 
patron the Earl of Dorcet, who in 1690, procured him 
the office of secretary to the Plenipotentiaries in the 
Congress at thfe Hague. In this employment. Prior 
proved, by his activity and correctness, that he was 
formed for business as yfcll as for poetry^ of which he 
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had already given such excellent specimens. He dis- 
charged the duties of his office so much to the satisfac- 
tion of the King, that in order to keep him hear his 
person, he apipointed him a gentleman of his bed- 
chamber. 

Here he had full leisure to gratify his taste for poe- 
try, and he composed several' of "his poems. At fhe 
treaty of Rysvirick, in 1697, he was again secretary 
to the English embassy ; and the same year was nomi- 
nated principal secretary of State in Ireland. In 1698 
he was employed as secretary to the embassy in France, 
where he remained during the succeeding embassies 
of the Earls of Portland and Jersey. 

In 1699, he was sent for by king William, at Loo 
in Holland, where he had a long and particular audi- 
ence with his Majesty : after which he departed for 
England by way of the Hague, and upon his arrival, 
was made under secretary in the office of the Earl of 
Jersey. Shortly afterwards, he was ordered back to 
the French court, where he was a great favorite, to 
assist the English ambassador in the affair of the par- 
tition*treaty, which being settled to the satisfaction of 
both sovereigns, he returned with great dispatch to 
London. 

This year, 1699, he printed his poem entitled, 
" Carmen Saeculare." In 1700, upon the resignation 
of Mr. Locke, he was appointed one of the Lords 
Commissidners oi trade and plantations, and chosen 
representative for East-Grinstead, Sussex, in the new 
parliament of that year, wh^n the partition- treaty 
being brbught up for examination-, he voted for the 
impeachment of several lords who were charged with 
being its advocates. » 

After the accessiotv of queen Anne, he exerted his 
]k)etical talent in celebrating the success of the War 
with France; firsts in his " Letter to M. Boileaui on 
the victory at Blenheim in 1704;'' and again^ in his 
** Ode on the glorious success of h^r Majesty's arms, 
1706.*' Kotwithstanding these poetic effusions which 
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as such did honor 4o his genius, but were doobtless in« 
vented, the first as a boast upon 'the superiority of 
English valor, and the last as a compliment to his roy- 
al mistress; his real sentiments were in favor of peace. 
This is proved by his voting in concurrence with those 
who strove for peace, and who had all along opposed 
the war. It is also a circumstantial evidence that bis 
sentiments were paciBc, that when the queen deter- 
mined to treat with France in 171], he was appoint* 
ed to carry the conditions, and that, after returning^ 
he was sent again to France, in 1712, to accommo- 
date such matters in the congress of Utrecht, as then 
remained unsettled. From that time he had the ap- 
pointment and authority of an ambassador^ and retain- 
ed tbem till Queen Anne's death. He remained in Pa* 
ris in the character of public minifter, some time after 
the accession of George I. And was then succeed- 
ed by the Earl of Stair. The occasion of this long de- 
tention at a foreign court, was the great change which 
happened about that time in public affairs ; and im- 
mediately upon his arrival in England, March, 25, 
1715, he was arretted by an order from the House of 
Commons, and soon after a committee of the Privy 
Council was appointed to examine into his conduct. 
On the 10th of June following, Robert Walpole made 
a motion in the house for an impeachment against him, 
and on the 17th he was ordered into close custody, 
and no person admitted to see him withqut leave from 
the speaker. In 1717, an act of grace was passed, but 
he \^ as among the number of those excluded from its. 
benefits ; however, at the close of the year he obtain- 
ed his release^ 

,He spent the remainder of his life in retirement, at 
Down-Hall, k small villa in ih^ county of Essex. 
Here he finished his " Soloman on the Vanity of the 
World." He made a collection of all his poems, 
and published them in one vol. folio, with a hand- 
some dedication to the duke of Dorset, son of his 
generous patron. He began a ^^ History oC bis own 
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lime/' blit before he had made much progress in it, he 
was arrested in his usefiil career by a fever, in which 
he lingered till his death. He died Sept. 18, 1721, 
in his 58th year, at Wimple, a seat of the earl of 
Oxford, near Cambridge, and his body was interred 
in Westminster Abbey, where a monument was er- 
rected at the expence of sixteen hundred and fifty dols. 
which he had set apart for that purpose, and an in- 
scription upon it, written by Dr. Robert Friend, 
master of Westminster school. After his death, seve- 
ral poems were published under his name; and in 
1740, appeared, " The History of his own time, 
compiled from his original Manuscripts;" a piece 
quite unworthy of him, and without doubt very little 
of it was written by himself. He wrote several pieces 
for ^' The Examiner," and was generally reputed to 
be the author of a criticism which appeared in that pa- 
per, upon a poem of Dr. Garth to the earl of Go- 
ddphin, which exposed him to the severity of Mr. 
Addison, in the first number of his '* Whig-Exami* 
ner." Notwithstanding the many lucrative posts he 
had held, and the high estimation in which he lived, 
both with king William and queen Anne, he died at 
last, Fellow of St, John's College in Cambridge. 

The character of Mr. Prior as a poet, has been 
much disputed, and his merits variously appreciated 
according to the tastes and the prejudices of his readers. 
He certainly possessed a considerable share of wit and 
imagination. But he sometimes indulged himself in a 
strain of ribaldry, which, though palliated by the mo- 
rals of the time in which he lived, was far beneath a 
man who in the several important stations he had filled, 
manifested, not only a great variety and extent of 
learning, and a capacity for almost any kind of busi- 
ness; but also a large portion of common sense: a 
quality rarely to be met with, but which generally, 
though Mr. Prior, formed an exception, restrains its 
possessor within the limits of decorum* ^ 
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PUFFENDORF, (Samuel de) a German civi- 
lian and historian of great celebrity, was born in the 
year 1631, at Fleh, a small village near Chemnitz, in 
Upper- Saxony. His father, Elias PufFendorf, who 
was minister of Fleh, being in low circumstances, a 
Saxon nobleman, pleased with the promising genius 
of young Puffendorf, took him under his protection, 
and, at a proper age, sent him first to the university 
of Grim, and afterwards to that of Leipsic, where 
his rapid progress in his studies, surpassed the expec- 
tations of his generous patron. His father intended 
him for the ministry, and accordingly desired him to 
apply himself to the study of divinity; but he chose 
to follow his own taste which directed him towards a 
different object. What is called the pubhc law, in 
Germany, consists of certain statutes and precedents 
established by long custom, which determine the 
rights of the empire over the states and principalities of 
which it is composed, and the rights of the princip?.U- 
ties and states with regard to each other. To the 
study of this public laiw, young Paffendorf applied him- 
self with an eagerness and success, which at the same 
time, evinced the ambition of his heart and the ftrength 
of his mind. It is well known that the several princes, 
who compose the Germanic body, have no other mi- 
niders of itate than men of learning, who are ftyled 
counsellors ; and that the principal qualification ne- 
ceffary to recommend them for this office, is a thorough 
knowledge af the public law. He considered this ftudy, 
therefore, as the suitable means of raising himself to 
some posts of honor in the German courts. 

As these posts are not venal, but beftowed at the re- 
commendation of real and extraordinary merit; Puf- 
fendorf, notwithflanding the obflacles which his pover- 
ty created, resolved at leaft to deserve one of them, 
which would be the only means of faithfully discharg- 
ing it when obtained. Full of this noble ambition, he 
left Leipsic, and went to Jena, where besides continue 
ing his study of the law, he studied the mathematics and 
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tkt Cartesian PhikKK>phy. lii 1668, judging himself 
qualified for some public employment, he returned 10 
JLeipsic in order to find one. Upon his arrival ai that 
city, be received a letter from his brother Isaiah, who 
fm some time had been in the service of the King of 
Sweden^ and was afterwards his chancellor in the duch^ 
ies of Brenan and Werden, and who advised him not 
to settle in his native country, but to follow his exam- 
ple andseek his fortune abroad. This advice Puffen* 
dorf determined to pursue; ^and, as an introductory 
step, accepted the place of governor to the son of Mr. 
Coyet, a Swedish nobleman, who at that time was 
ambassador at the court of Denmark for the king of 
Sweden. In consequence of this appointment, he re- 
paired to Copenhagen ; but the war between Denmark 
and Sweden being soon after renewed, he was arrefted 
together with all the fam;ly of the ambassador, who 
was then absent on a visit to his o)yn country. Dur- 
ing aeonfinement of eight months, as he was denied 
the use of books, and was not allowed to converse 
with any person^ he amused himself in meditating upoa 
what he had read in Grotius's treatise, '^ Degure belli 
et pacis," and in the political writings of Hobbes, 

He reduced some of the best ideas which he recol- 
lected in these works, together with some which he had 
acquired by his own reflection, into a short syftemi 
-which he designed as nothing more than an amusement 
for himself in his solitude; but which, from the advice 
of a friend in Holland, to whom he had shewn the ma- 
nuscript, he reviewed and publilhed it at the Hague in 
1660, under the title of " Elementorum Jurisprudent 
l^2e Universalis libri dus;'' and with a dedication to the 
JElector Palatine, Charles Lewis, who was so much 
pleased with the work that he invited hhn to the Univer- 
sity of Heidteburg, and engaged him to appropriate a 
part of his tiine to inflruding the electoral prince, his 
apn. Here he remained till i6fo, when Charles XL 
Kii^ of Sweden, offered him the professorship of an 
«iniversity which be had founded at Luaden, which he. 
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accepted, thougli much againfl! the wiH of tte eltfclof 
Palatine. At this utirvemty he was ihstaUed professor 
of the law of nature arid nations^. From that time^ 
his lectures and the works which he had publifced gave 
a wide spread to his reputation, so that, some years af- 
ter, the Kingof Sweden invited him to Stockholm, and 
made him his historiographer and one of his counsel- 
lors. In 1688, at the intercession of ihe elector of 
Brjmdenburgh, the King of Sweden consented that 
PufFendorf fhould go to Berlin to write the hiftory of 
the Elector William the Great. Here he had the same 
thles of hiftoriographer and privy counsellor, with the 
^addition of r? considerable pension. The king of Swe- 
den, hofwever, continued to (hew him decisive marks 
of his favor, and in 1694^ made him a baron. 
This title be did not long enjoy. He died the same 
ear, of a mortification in one of his toes, occasioned' 
y cutting the nail. PufFendoTf was a man of gteat 
learning ; he posscssd a comprehensive mind and an ex- 
cellent heart. His works, which are very numerous, 
iare chiefly pofemrc: the moft celebrated is his trea- 
tise, ** De Jur6 Nafturae et Gentium," by which he 
involved himself in- feveral disputes. 



I 



PULTNEY, (William) afterwards earl of Bath^ 
was born in 1682. Hb family was one of the tnoft 
ancient in the kingdom. As he inherited a laf ge foir 
rune, be was early in life elefted a member of the 
Houfc of Commons, where he foon dt&inguiftitd 
bimfelf by his fpirited oppofitbn to the miniftry ia 
thcreign of queen Anne* His fagacity detefied their 
errors, and his fpirii, which nothing couid infiimidaie^ 
expofed them with a manly and OTcrbeariag doqasnce:. 
Thefe fervices were rightly appirecialed by Geoi^ I. 
who, upon bis acccffion io the throne in 171 4:» raUbd 
him to the place of Secretary at war. Soon afeef.^ 
iras made eoflisrer to hk majefty's kmfebold; bm im 
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bei^g ^IjpiejEleci iibat Sir £obert. W^IpoI^, ^^^h.o Wj^ 
ihea piame umoiflier^ was deikous of extending the 
^mitsjQxf prerogaiiv^j and of promoting the intereft of 
Hai^over, at the cxpeace of England^ fopn interrupt- 
ed the good .vmderftanding which had exilled betweeii' - 
himand Sir Robert, who from that tioje became thje 
objfiQ jof P.uluaey's dreaded eloquence^ poured fort]^ 
in merited cenfurqs ; .and who, by the jiame ejoqueoce^ 
was eveotually driven feoipa his high fta^ioji, andfor^eiJ 
to content himlelf with a merdy hoiiorary titie, 

la i72g, when the Icing, by th^ advicp of hi3 min- 
ifter, defired that a fum of money (bould h^ voted hiiQ 
by the Commons., in order to difch.arge the debts of 
the xivil lift, PuUn.ey moved t^iat all fiaooey paid cvut 
for fecret fcrvices, during the laft twenty-fiv^ year^ 
ihottld be 3ccounied for to the houfe* Thi^ motio^ 
ppiesntd a brxiach between the two .miniftejs which wa« 
nev^r cioTed up, and which two )\ears a^fterwards^, 
broke out into apen inved^i ves. Their mutual opppli?- 
tioiibec^q3e at length lo unpleafanttotheking, tnatoi) 
tbc fiarft of July 173^, he called for the council-bools^. 
;ind with his -ow.n hand erafed the name of Willjaxi^ 
Pultney, Efq. from the lift ^fprivy-councellors; aa^ 
lie further ordered that ajl cojnmiffiojas for the peace,, 
land all deputations which he ha4 received from the fer 
^eral lords-lieuteaatits, (hould be revoked; and th?* 
lord-chancellor and Secretaries of State received direc- 
tions to give the neceflary orders. 

This violent proceeding ferved only to ftimulatehij^ 
oppofitipn to the ,meafijJFes oXthe court^ and to inpreaj^ 
his p^9iP^arity in .thp countr^^ Some time after this^. 
hefn^ U^ .celebi;ated dpeecb, {o .highly e.fteemed b)r 
his fi^nd^, ^nd £i$> justly dreado^d by his enemies; ii^ 
which tke miiuQnry w^ pom^a^ed io an empi^ ic^ an4 
|ihe )BiritMh Cotiftitution to ins patiejat* 

TJws>cf?oi4irki,q^dTto atucjk thf ipiQift«ri|il ai»fujra^ 
^jthe^n^lo^^^o^cegnd &xirc which IiJ^nced etvery op^ ^ 
pciVi^n^ ;9WJl, oGC^0n€;d oveu Sir ^p^berHo jie^laj? 
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man's fword. In 1 738, the oppofition ran fo high, 
that feveral members, finding party-zeal had ufurped 
the empire of reafon, openly left the houfe. This was 
a ftcp fo extraordinary, that Puhney thought proper 
to attempt to vindicate it. For this purpofe he publifh- 
cd a (hort flcetch of the tranfaQion, in which, after 
briefly dating the motives which prompted the mem- 
bers to withdraw, he fo artfully mingled found argu- 
ment with keen inveSive againft the minifter's condu6t, 
that the king himfelf was daggered. This paved the 
^ay for a mouan to remove Sir Robert Walpole from 
the minidry ; a meafure which was advocated by Pult- 
ney as the only means of faving the country from the 
evils of a rebellion. The removal of a minider, fach' 
as Sir Robert, who had acquired a powerful afcendan- 
cy over his fovereign, could not be efFefted without 
much labor and a cohfiderable length of time. How- 
^ ever, in 1741, Sir Robert, finding hb ofiice untena- 
ble, prudently refigned all his employments, and was 
created earl of Oxford. His opponents alfo were flat- 
tered with the bopes of promotion. Pultney bimfelf 
was chofen a member of the privy-council, ami foon . 
afterwards created earl of Bath, 

From that time his popularity was lod. He had 
long been regarded as the dronged bulwark againft the 
encroachments of the crown; but from the moment he 
accepted a title, his influence with the people was en- 
tirely dedroyed: he was denounced as a hypocrite, 
and all his oppofition to the minidry was confidercd 
only as a trick to pfeferve the favor of the people, un- 
til he fliould have fecured that of the king. Soon af- 
ter receiving his title, he retired to his country feat, and* 
fpent the remainder of hisiife in contempt of that ap- 
^laufe which he could no longer obtain. He died 
June 8, 1764, without ifTue, his only fon having died 
lome time before in Portugal. His title, therefore be- 
came extinQ, and the paternal edate devolved on his 
brother, lieutenant-general Pultney. William Pult- 
ney wrote the principal part of the piece entitled ** The 
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Craftrman/' and was the author of feveral other politi-* 
cal pamphlets. As a popular writer, he ftood uorivaU 
led among his cotemporaries. 

PYTHAGORAS, one of the rnoH celebrated of' 
the ancients for wifdom and learning, was 'defcended in 
a direft line from Numa, according to Dionyffius of 
Halicarnafrus, from whom he was diftant four defcents, 
^nd was born about 59Q years before Chrift, that is, 
near the 47ih Olympiad. His father, Mnemarchus 
of Samps, was a graver, and fold rings and other toys. 
Duringthefeaft of Delphi, he and his wife foon after 
their marriage, went there for the purpofe of felling 
their goods. While he remained there, he received 
an oraular refponce from Apollo, which was to this 
eflfeQ, that if he embarked for Syria,' the voyage would 
prove fortunate to him, and that his wife would there 
give birth to a fon, who fliould be famed for beauty 
Itnd wifdom, and whofe life would prove a bleffing to 
future ages. Mnemarchus obeyed the oracle, and 
Pythagoras was born at Sidon. He was foon after* 
wards carried to Samos, where he was educated agree- 
ably to the high expe6lations which were entertained of 
him. He was called. '^ the youth with the fine head of 
hair." He early manifefted that his mind was endow- 
ed with great qualities, and therefore was foon con*- 
fidered as a good genius fehtdown for the reformation 
and happine^ of mankind. 

His thirft for knowledge was fo ardent that he foon 
exhaufted the fmall fund of philofophy at Samos, and 
dt^he age of eighteen, refolved to travel in queft of a 
new fupply. Hefirflwent to the ifland of Syros to 
vifit Perecydes. Thence he went .to Miletus, where 
hedifcoursed with Thales. From Miletus he went to 
Phemcia,' and thence to Sidon^ the place of his birth,, 
%fh^e he remained (bme time. From Sidon he vifit- 
ed Egypt which Solon aad Thales had vifited before 
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bim. He wds kindly received t>y Aiaafis, king of 
E^yptt vho, after having entertauied him fometiiaeac 
his court, gave him letters of recommendation to* tbe 
priefts of Heliopolis. The Egyptians were jealous of 
their fcienccci, infomiich that they rarely imparted them 
to ftrangcrs, nor even to«heir own coantrymen, till 
they had been compelled to ptfs through the moll fe- 
Tere probations. The clergy of Heltopoljs, fent him 
to thofe of Memphis; and Hikewife direded hira t^ 
the ancients of Dio(poli8, who, ifearing lo difobey the 
king, and IHIl unwilling to inftinge t^irown laws aii4 
caftonis, received Pythagoras into a kind of Boviciate, 
ibppofing he mi^ht foon be deterred from further ^r-> 
fuits by the rigof ous rules and ceremonies wliieh wa^a 
very iicceffary introduction to their myfteries. They 
were however deceived : Pythagoras with iindaunted 
patience went through all, even^o far as to admit the 
tircumciiion, if we may believe fome authors, « 

After his having fpent twenty-five years in Egypt» 
he determiined on viiiting Babylon, Crete, and Spar^. 
ta, with an intention of making himfelf acquatnte<l 
wich the laws of Minos and Lycurgus. He then re- 
turned to Samos, but finding that place under the cy- 
Xant Poly crates, he again ieftk and ^rairelled thro»g1l 
the countries of Greece. Gottig through Peloponnefus^ 
he flopped at PWetus, where Leothen governed; and 
in his converfation with that prinee, fpoke with fo 
much eloquence and wifdom, that Le<> was at otioe 
dehghtsd and furprifed. From Pe!Dpo«iieftis he paf- 
fed into Italy, and fettled at Croton, where ti» ii^-* ^ 
bitants having fuffered great lofs in a battle with the 
Loerians, degenerated from induftry and courage, imo 
loftnefe and effeminacy. Pythagoras by preadiing^ 
however, completely refoarmed the manners erf the ci* 
lizens, and agaih eftaMilhed the eity by wife andl pi^* 
dent counfcls, bethought himfctf of la^'ing fetae toi»- 
dauon of the wifdom lie profefled; and, in wdec tfce 
more efie£tuaUy to eftabKfh his fcft, opened a fetiool 
which was vifited by a great mMBbcr of ^eip'ks. Hta 
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ifcU^ered wany excellent le£kares contcming* God and 
<he ktrnian foul, and a vail variety of precepts relative 
to the conduQ: of life,, potirical as well a« Givil; he 
Ukewife made great difcoveries and advances in tbc 
arts and fciences. Thus, among his works, rhcre are 
«ot only books of phyfic and morality, like that con- 
tained m what i^ called his ** Golden Verfes,'* but 
trafts on politics and theology. We grieve that all 
ihofe valuable works are \cA; but the vaftnefs of his 
mind, and the greatnefe of his parts, appear from the 
wonderful things that he performed. He defivered fc- 
veral cities of Italy and Sicily fronft the galling yoke 
■of flavery ; and appcafed feditions in others ; he foft^ 
«ncd the mannersy and brought to temper, the moft 
unruly and favage humofs of different people and dil^ 
fcrent tyrants. 

' Pythagoras was a great advocate for matrimony, 
And therefore, took to himfelf at Croton, the beaud- 
§a\ Theano, daughter of Brontinus, a principal chief 
of that city. He had bj^ her two fons, Amneftus and 
Telattges; the laft of which^ fucceeded his father i*i 
his fchooly sind was the matter of Empedodles. He 
iikewife had one daughter whom he named Daino? 
Ihe was diftinguifhed by her extenfive learning, as 
well as her virtues, and wrote an excellent commenta* 
ry on Homer. Hiftory informs us that Pythagoras 
gave her fome writings, with exprefs commands not 
Co expofe them to any but his o^n famit)^ ; to which 
Damo was fo fcrupuloufly obedient, that, even when 
file was in the greateft warn of the neceffaries of life, 
(he refufed a great fum of money, ^hich w4s oSeredl 
her for them. 

Pythagoras was pcrfecuted in the laft years of hrs life, 
and died a tragicaP death. In Croton, there was a 
young man called Cyloni whofe opulence and noble 
birth had fo puffed \nm up with pridie, that he thought 
fieftiould be conferring an honor on Pyihag^^ras by 
becoming his difciple. This great philofopber^ did not 
by exterior appearances meafure the merits of men,and 
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therefore difcovering him at bottom to be corrupt aod 
wicked, refu fed to admit him, Cylon at this, was en- 
raged to the laft degree, and made revenge his whole 
ftudy, by which he rendered as many people difafFcfled 
to Pythagoras as he poffibly could, and one day wiib a 
crowd of profligate wretches came and furroundcd the 
houfe where he was teaching, and fet it on fire. Our 
philofopher had the good fortune to efcape,and imme- 
diately bent his courfe for Locris ; but Ceylon, who 
was a man of power, fo deterred the Locrians, that 
they deputifed fome of their chief men to meet, and 
requeft him to retire ellewhcre. His evil ftars then 
led him to Tareutum, where a new perfccution (bon 
obliged him' to leave that, and go to Metapontum. 
But the feditious principles of Croton, Teemed to 
prove as a fignal for a general infurredion againft the 
Pythagoreans; infomuch that the infe6ion gained 
ground in all the cities of Greater Greece; the fcfaools 
of Pythagoras were entirely deftroyed, and he fatmfetf 
at the age of above eighty, maflacreed at the tumult 
of Metapotitvm, or as others fay, ftarved to death 
in the temple of the mufes, whither he had fled for re- 
fuge. This feft fubfifted till towards the end of ihc 
reign of Alexander the Great. 

PYRRHO, was born about the iioih Olympiad, 
at Elis, and flourifticd in the time of Alexander, was 
an eminent philofopher of antiquity. In the early 
part of his life he was a painter, but accidentally 
meeting with fome of Democritus's writings, he was 
induced by them to purfue the ftudy of philofophy, 
under the tuition of Anaxarchus, the Abdertte; with 
whom he attended fo far in his travels, that he even 
converfed with the Gymnofophifts in India, and with 
the Magi. 

H«r« he eftabliflied a curious feft, whofc funda- 
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mental principles were, that there was nothing true or 
falfe, right or wrong, honed or diftioneftj juft or 
unjuft; that there is no ftandard in any thing, but 
that all things depend upon law and cuftom; and that 
uncertainty and doubt belong to every thing. From 
their continually feeking after truth and never finding 
k, the fed obtained the name of fceptic, but fome- 
tiaies called Pyrrhonian, from its founder. 

This philofopher's manner of living, was, as the 
ancients have defcribed it, very ridiculous. He never 
fiiunned any thing, nor took any care ; chariots^ dogs, 
precipices or any thing of the like, never moved hin^ 
to turn the lead out of his way, but was always faved 
by his friends that followed him. He generally chofe 
10 walk alone, and very feldom (hewed himfelf to any 
of his own family. He appeared to be perfeftly in- 
different, and it was a fixed principle of bis,*^ not to 
be moved by any thing. . This peculiar wifdom ex- 
alted Pyrrho to fo much honor with his fellow-citizens, 
that they made him chief prieft, and on his account 
they paifed a decree of immunity for all philofophers. 
He died at ninety years of age, leaving nothing be- 
hind him in writing: but a fummary of his principles 
is tranfmitted to us by Sextus, an acute and learned 
author of his fe£t. 

QUIN, (James) a comedian of high celebrity on the ' 
£ngli(h ftage, was born in 1693, at the parifh of St. 
Paul, Covent-Garden, London^ Biographers arc 
not agreed refpeding his family. According to the 
account which he himfelf gave, and which many cir- 
cumftanccs ferve to corroborate, his father was an 
EngUfii gendeman, poffeffed of a fmall eiiate, who, 
fome years after his fon's birth, took up his refidence 
in Ireland, where that natural hofpitality which is the 
pride and honor of every Englifhman, in a Ihort tim9 
greatly embarraffed his fortune. 
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Jaiiics, however, receavcd an educatiott fuited t€> 
the mnk m Which he was born : after having acquired' 
the cuftoixMary rudknents of a grammar fchool, he was 
centered in iflie univerlky ef Dublin, where he contin- 
ued until he was nirteteen years of age. It Was the 
dt'fign oPhis father that hie (hould qualify himfelf for 
the praQic-e of the law; arid when he left Dublin he 
went over to England arid took chambers in the tern- 
J^lc in ordfer to purftie the ftudies requifite for that pur- 
^fe. Here th6 fcehe was foon changed. He had 
Hot probably till therf difcovered his own tafte. Wit 
Was the ruling paflion nurtured in his head, and wor- 
* Aliped by his heart; and the dry logic and perplexing 
formalifies^ of the law,- Were objefls fo difcordant with 
the feelings ofhisnsaturalfenfibility, that they were fooitf 
defert'cd for the fairy creation and fide-burfting hu- 
itoor of /Shakfpeare. Upon- the death of hifr father, 
which hapjperted' aboiit this time, ht found the ellatt^ 
too fttidl to dffortf him-even a decent fupport in the 
pYdfecution* of his ftudWs; H« therefore very nsltu- 
filly beg^tt to think of apt>lyirig ib6 talents which he 
had received' from nature t<:) thfe piir^^of^ of fUpplying 
rfie dfeficieiicy occafionfed by thfe prbfufe Ubei?atity of 
iii« fether. 

Nearly the firft acquaintance he formed' in town wa« 
with the aftors. He frequented the company of 
Booth and Wilkes, and with Ryan he formed a cloie 
friendfliip. The gaity, eafe and humor which he 
found in ttie converfation of thcfe fons of Thalia, 
gave him an enticing idea of tfteir martner of life, and 
he foon refolved to quit the purluit of the law, a^id to 
oflfet himftlf for the ftage. Ryan, to whofii he had 
difclofetfhi^ i^tcrttion, introduced^ him to the marias 
gersoF Driiry-Lane theatre, whet^ He tfacfe hi^- firft 
appearance iri* 171 8i 

Aiii»olppbrt:unii?y of exhibiting his theattrica* abflitfes 
was nt5t, however, ptefciited' tto him uritiV tfWo- yfea¥s 
afterwiard^, whcn^ he peYfonttte* Falffuff, irtf ^^'The 
Merry Wive? of Windfor," at LijicoteV Mil-FieWs^ 
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• The audience were furprired and jkftoniflied. He nc^t 
appeared, with additional applaufe, in the chs^rgfl^r 
«f Sir John Brule, in " The Provoked Hufbi^nd.' 
Quin, however, did not confine himfelf to the walks 
of comedy. Immediately after his eng^emei^t ^t 
Drury-Lane, he fucceeded tte elder Mills in all the 
«ioft important charters qf Tragedy* Soqn after 
this, Booth quitted the ftage on acQQunt of ill 
health. Quin was now left without a rivri ekher in 
pretentions or merit, and he appeared in his full fplen- 
dor. He next appeared in the chara^^r of Cato, ai^d 
fo diffident was he of his own powers when compared 
with thofe of Booth, that, undated with the plaudits 
beftowed upon him, he inferted in the bills of theSrft 
flight's reprcfcntation, that ** Xhe part of Cato will be 
attempted by Mr. Quin." This txiodefty m an aSor 
alreadfy high in the eftimatioii qf the pjublic, drew a 
crowded houfe, who came pre-difpofed to give hipi a 
welcome reception ; and who, in the event, were fa 
affefted with hio performance, that, ^ every :momen- 
tary fufpenfion of his voice, they explaimedj '* Ppoth 
outdone! Booth outdone !" 

Quin had now arrived at the height of hip proletQpn, 
an eminence which he maintained without a rival Sqt 
ten years. He affociated with the greateft 'Wits and 
geniufes of the age, among whom iwere Pope and 
Swift. He had a high efteem for Mr* Thprnpfofi, 
author of dbe " Seafons," which he took care to tef- 
tify upon every proper occafion. 

The accuracy and extent of Quin's knowledge in 
the Engliffi language, recommended him to the mot^e 
of the prince of Wales, father to George III. who 
appointed him to teadi his children thetr\|je priixciples 
of pronunciation. Being told with what pi^^priety 
and elegance the king delivered bis Brft fpeieqh frpm 
the throne, he exclaimed with enthufiafm, '^^ Ay, I 
uught the boy." .It is faid his majefty did nOt forget 
bts tutor, but that, foon after his itcceffion to the 
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throne, he, unfolicited by any one, beftcTwed a gen- 
teel pcnfion upon him for life. 

Soon afterwards, Quin came to a conclufion to 
quit the ftage, and to make fome provifion for the de- 
cline of life. As he was never married and had none 
but diftant relations, he determined to purchafe an an- 
nuity, and to retire into the country. The duke of 
B ■ who had always been his friend,^ being inform- 
ed of his defign, (ent for him, and told him that he 
would grant him an annuity much cheaper than could 
be obtained from nerfons profefiing that bufinefs, and 
accordingly agreed to give him 888 dollars a year for 
8887, which was allowing him ten per cent, for bis 
money. 

With this annuity, and 8887 dollars in the fundis, 
he fettled at Bath, a place which he had long before 
pitched upon for a retreat, as combining two very ef- 
fential requifites for happinefs, the manner of living 
and company fuited to his wifhes and his fortune^ 

From the time of his retiring from the ftage, a re- 
gular and amicable correfpondence was carried on be- 
tween him and Garfick ;and when he Vifited his friends 
in London, which was generally every autumn, he 
never failed to pafs fome weeks with Garrick, at 
Hampton. 

The laft interviews they had, was produftive of the 
moft furprifing fallies of wit. Garrick, whofe reten- 
tive memory fufFered nothing to efcape him, had col- 
lefled fuch a fund of new and entertaining topics of 
difcourfe, and Quin's remarks furniOied fuch unpre- 
meditated and unexpeded ftrokes of humor, that the 
converfation became literally an inceffant reiteration 
of wit and laughter. While at Garrick's, he had a 
fore on his hand, and a deep gloom was caft over his 
spirits by an intimation from the phyiicians that it 
might turn to a mortification. He refolved, however, 
at all events, not to fuffer an amputation which he con- 
fidered as more dreadful than death. Either this mel- 
ancholy affc^ion of bis fpirits, or the peculiar habit 
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of his body, brought on a fever which terminated in 
his death Jan. 21, 1766. 

QUINCTILIANUS, (Marcus Fabius) one of the 
molt celebrated critics and rhetoricians of antiquity, 
was born in the beginning of the reign of Claudius 
Caefar, about forty-two years after Chrift. Writers 
are much at variance refpeding the place of his birth. 
Some fuppofe he was born at Calagurris, or Calahorra, 
in Spain, becaufe he is called by Aufonius *^ Hifpanus*' 
and ^^ Calagurritanus." Others, with more appear- 
ance of truth, maintain that he was born in Rome. 
It is certain that he.finilhed bis education and fpent 
his youth till he was nineteen years of age, in that city, 
and that his family and all his connexions refided 
there. In the year 61, Galba being fent into Spain by 
the emperor Nero, as governor of one of the Spanifli 
provinces under the prote6iion of Rome, Quinctilian 
attended him, and taught rhetoric in the city of Cala- 
gurris, which probably gave rife to the appellation of 
*' Calagurritanus." In the year 68, Nero died; when 
Quinctilian, after an abfence of . feven years, returned 
with Galba to Rome, where he lived during the rcr 
mainder of his life. The government oF Rome, em- 
ployed him to teach, rhetoric in one of the public aca- 
demies, and gave him a (alary out of the public mo- 
ney. His abilities and induftry foon procured him a 
high reputation, and many orators were formed under 
his care, who were at the fame time ornaments to 
their country and an honor to their tutor. . Among 
others was the younger Pliny. After a fpace of twenty 
years employed in that ar4uou5 occupation, he obtain- 
ed leave of the emperor Domitian to retire, and he 
then devoted himfelf to writing his *' Inftitutiones 
Oratoriae." This is the moil comprehenfive and fyf- 
tematic work of its kind, which antiquity produced, 
or at leaft) which has efcaped the rude touch of igno- 
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ranee and barbarity. Quind^ilian did not, however, 
confine himfelf to delivering rules of juft fpeaking lo 
others. While his precepts were ftudied and followed 
by thegreateft orators of that time, he himfelf exhibit- 
ed at the Roman bar fome exc/ellent fpecimens of his 
own eloquence. His pleadings were in fuch high ef- 
timation, that they were taken down in fhort hand, 
and af^rwards decyphered for the purpoie of felling 
them to the bookfellers. This pra3ice has often been 
very injurious «to public fpeakers, as well modern as 
ancient ; fince their fpeeches have been thus publi&ed 
to the world in a premature form, without their revi- 
fal or correction, and confequently muft have been li- 
able to contain many ideas \different from thofe ex- 
prefTed by the fpeakers, and perhaps direSly oppofed 
to them. This was the cafe with fome of the orations 
publifhed under Quin6ilian's name. 

Of the latter part of his life, there is no certain cir- 
cumftantial account. We are indebted to Aufonius 
for the few fketches which have been prefented. From 
this writer it appears that the confular ornaments were 
conferred upon him, and that he was preceptor to the 
grandfon^ of Domitian's fifter. The evening of his 
life was crowned with great dignity and honor. He 
had ever enjoyed more than an ordinary degree of 
profperity, yet he fufFcred under many private misfor- 
tunes, to which his fortitude proved unequal, and be 
often bewailed the feverity of his fate. In his foTty- 
eighth year he loft his wife, whom he had married ie- 
ven years before, when flie was but twelve years old, 
ijnd he forty-one. By her he had two fons, but nei- 
ther of them lived to arrive at manhood. The eldeft 
who died when he was ten years of age, was endowed 
with uncommon talents, and was making the moft flat- 
tering progrefs towards the entrance of that bright ca- 
reer which his father had run before him. When his 
grief for thefe tender relatives had fubfided, be married 
a fecond wife, who gave him a daughter. This daugh- 
ter he lived to fee fettled. At the time of hor marriage, 
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die younger Pliny, frona- gratitude to her father, and- 
from efteem to herfelf, bellowed upon her a genteel 
dowry. We are told fhe nfiarried a perfon whofe 
rank was fuperior to hers, and therefore according to 
the cuftom of that time, it was expefted (he would be 
better fitted out, than her father's circumftances would' 
permit. Hence arofe an opportunity for PIiny*s gen- 
ciofity. The time of Quintlilian's death is not re- 
corded ; though it is pretty certain he lived to be above 
eighty years old. He appears to have been a man of 
great honefty and fimplicity of life; but his flattery of 
Domitian was wholly incompatible with that indepen- 
dence of mind which Ihould charafterife man. We 
feould not, however, forget that Rome was no lon- 
ger a republic, and that the ^^ Roman foul" had loft 
half its virtues. , 

RABELAIS, (Francis) a French wit of great ce- 
lebrity, was born about 1483, at Chinon, in the pro- 
vince of Touraine. His father, who was an apothe- 
cary, being in narrow circumftances, Francis was 
educated in the convent of the Fontenoy le Come, an 
order of Francifcan Friars in Poictou. He poffeffed 
a strong inclination for literature, and by a diligent ap- 
plication and a determined perseverance, he soon suf* 
passed the limits which marked the utmost pro** 
gress of the learned in his time. 'He was not only a 
good linguist, but an excellent proficient in all branch- 
es of knowledge. His superiority in learning, and his 
extraordinary merit soon excited the jealousy of hit 
brethren. By some he was envied ; others^ through 
ignorance, thought him a conjuror ; and all bated 
and^usedhim, particularly because he studied the 
&reek latiguage, which, at that time, was so little 
known as to beefteemednot only barbarbus, but an- 
ti-chriftian. After having endured their ill-n^age for a 
long time^ he obtained leave of Pope Clement VII. to 
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quit the order of St. Francis, and to join that.of St. 
fiennet ; but, choosing to indulge in his cheerful hu- 
mour, rather than to assume the austere manners of a 
Monk, he soon found that the society of the Benedic- 
tines did not promise him more satisfaction than he 
had enjoyed in that of the Franciscans. He, therefore, 
in a short time, left them also. Assuming the habic 
of secular priests, he wandered up and down for awhile; 
and then settled at Montpelier, where he took the de- 
grees in physic, and practised with great reputation. — 
He was much admired for bis wit and extensive erudi- 
tion, and became a man of such influence, and was 
held in so high eftimation, that the university in that 
place sent him to Paris upon some very important bu- 
siness. Upon his arrival there, his reputation vrhich, 
was spread through the kingdom, had pre-possessed the 
Chancellor du Prat so much in his favor that he easily 
granted all he solicited. Upon his return to Montpe- 
lier, the regency of the^univerfity were fo deeply im- 
preffed with gratitude for the fervice he had rendered 
to the feminary, that, as a ceremony in honor of him, 
they made it a ftanding order that all the candidates for 
degrees in phyCc fhould, at their admiffion, be for- 
mally invefted with a robe which Rabelais left. In 
1532, he publifhed at Lyons, fome mifcellaneous pie* 
cesof Hippocrates, andatreatife upon phyfic by Ga- 
len, with a dedication to the bi(hop of Maillezais; in 
which he informs him that he had read ledures upon 
the aphorifms of Hippocrates, and the arfmedia of 
Galen, before numerous audiences in the univerfity of 
Montpelier. In 1533, he went to Lyons, where he 
became phyfician to the hofpital, and joined leQures 
with praftice for fome years. About this time he re- 
newed his religious connections, which he had broken 
off, in order to lead a life more agreeable to his. tafte 
and humor. In 1536^ he made a journey to J^ome, 
and obtained, by his intereft with fome cardinals, a 
brief from Pope Paul IIL to qualify him to hold cc-. 
clefislftical benefices. John du Bellay, wJho was made 
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* cardinal in 1533, had procured the abbey of Su 
Maur near Paris, to be fecularifed, and Rabelais, 
now a BenediQine monk, was received into it as a 
fccular canon. Here he is fuppofed to have begurx 
his celebrated romance, entitled, *' The Lives, Heroic 
Deeds, and Sayings of Gargantua and Pantagruel." 
In 1545V his friend and patron, the cardinal du Bel- 
lay, nominated him to the cure of Mendon, the du* 
ties of ^yhich he is faid to have performed witli great 
zeal and application till his death, which happened 
in 1553. 
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RACINE, (John) an eminent French poet; was 
horn at La Ferte Milon in 1639. At a fuitable age 
he was fent to Port-Royal ; where he continued three 
years, and where the genius which afterwards marked his. 
literary career, already began to (hine forth. 

He made a very rapid progrefs in the Greek and 
Latin tongues, and indeed, in all the branches of po- 
lite literature which were taught at that time. At the 
end of three years, he went to Paris, where he ftudied 
logic fome time in the College of Harcourt. His fan- 
cy was much taken with the French poetry, and when 
he was very young, he amufed himfelf with compofing 
feveral little pieces in it, which, however, his own mo*, 
defty, or the rudenefsofthefe firftattenipts, prevented 
him from publifhing. 

He did not difcover hin^jelf to the public, until 1 660^ 
when the marriage of the King afforded at the fame 
time a copious fubjeft and a ilrong enticement to all 
thofe poets who were ambitious of diftinguifhing them- 
felvcs upon the fplendid event. " La Nymphe de la 
^eioe," written by him upon that occafion, was great- 
ly admir^ed by Chapelain, a cotemporary author, and fo 
ilrenuoufly recommended to him by Colbert, that the 
minifter fent M. Racine a hundred pifloles^ from tho 
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King, and fettled upon him as a man of letters, a peir* 
sion of 600 livres, which he enjoyed till bis death. 

In 1664, he wrote his " Theagenes," which he pre- 
5en!ed to Moliere, and also his ** Frcres Ennemis," the 
&ubjc61 of which was given hira by Moliere. 

The success of his ode upon the King's marriage m- 
cited him to higher attempts, and at length carried him 
entirely to the service of the Theatre. He publifhed 
his tragedy of •• Alexandre** in 1666. In 1668, he 
publilhed" Les Pfaidcurs/'a comedy; and" Andro- 
mache," a tragedy ; which, tho' well received by the 
public, was treated with much severity by the critics. 
He exhibited his " Brilannicus,'** in 1670; " Berenice" 
in 1671; " Bajazer," in 1672; " Mithridate," m 
1673 J " Iphigjnie," in 1675 ; Pbcdre,'* in 1677. 

During this time, he had to encounter a-ll the oppo- 
sition which superior genius always excites from chvv 
and a malicious spirit of intrigue; and one Pvadon^ 
contemptible both a^^a poet and a man, was employ^ 
by persons of the firft diAin^lion, to piPepMre a " Pbe- 
dre" for the theatre againft the time that Racine s ^ould. 
appear. Aft«r the exhibition of ^ Phedre", h€ came 
to a resoltKion to quit the theatre forever, though ttilt 
in his f|iH vigor, being not more than tlwr^y^ight ; and 
the only person who was capable of supplying the re- 
trenchments which age had made from die p6wei»s of 
CorneiHe, In his youth he had imbibed a deep sense of 
religion, and this, tho' smothered for a time, by bis 
connettion with the theatre, and especially with the fe- 
mous aWress Champmcte, whom he tenderly k>ved, 
and by whom he had a son, now revived, and aequjped 
a force from reflections upon the twelve laft years ef 
hrs life, which he either could not, or did not ftrive to 
rcfift. He resolved, not only to write no more; pbys> 
but to do a severe penance for those he bad written, 
and he aftually formed a design of becoming a Carthii^ 
sian friar. His religious direftor, however, periiapa 
doubting the sincerity of his repentance, or appreheW- 
sive left be (hould afterwards repent of fteps takai widi 
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^Se little premeditation, advised him io a8 miore mofJor- 
ately, and to pursue measures more suitable^to bi.^cha- 
rafter. He advised feim to marry, and settle in the 
world; an advice upon which the tractable penitent im- ' 
mediately pract4«ed ; and espoused the daughter of a 
. treasurer t)f Fraiice for Amiens, by u-hotn he ha4 se- 
ven children. He next endeavoured to reconcile tp 
himself all those, particularly the gentlemen of Poiv 
Royai, whose censures he had incurred by his dramatic 
writings. In 1673, he was admitted a member of the 
French academy^, in the room of la Mothe le Vayer, 
tdecesised ^ but the speech he made on the occasion 
w^s spoiled by being pronounced with too much diffi- 
dence. In 167V7, he wasnominated with Boileau, wit}i 
whom he had always kept up the ftrideft friendfiiip, to 
write t:be biftory of Louis XIV. and from two . writers 
of their eminence, the public entertained high expeSa- 
lions, but ibey were disappointed. 

Tho' Racine had rcso^lved^ from religious 4ZK>tiver, 
©ever more to meddle with po^ry, yet, in fpite of ail 
the resistance he could make, he was again drawa witb^ 
ihe walks of the Drama. Madame de Matntenon soli- 
. cited himiJ compose a tragedy proper to be pkyed by 
ber youi^g ladies at the convent of St. Cj^i;, and to take 
ihe subject iffom the Scriptures, incompliance w4t,h 
. iier wilbes^ he composed " Esther ;*' which was first re- 
presented at St. Cyr ; and afterwards in 1689, before 
the King at Versailles, 

In 1691, hewroic^' Alhalia" which, tho' performed 
by the same persons, entirely failed of success. This 
idifgwfted him wiiih;poetrytapretfJanev€r, and he how 
xenbuDoed it totally. The iatter years of his li& were 
tsmplo^ed in composing a Wstory of ihe house of Port- 
iRoya^the^lace^of his^educiition, W'biph tho' wdU imrit- 
ARAs Aum^l)ave«asaertsd, was fiever fmUished. He 
died in a<6jy^ AttA was farmed at P0ft*jloyaU acoor- 
ffling to has will,.aiTd after the destrttction ofdke Monas* 
?tery^ jm remaiiis mtvc raoaov^ w &L S^sf^n. du 
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Mont at Paris. Befides his plays already mentioned, 
he wrote fevcral oiher pieces of an inferior kind. 

The charafclcr of Racine is thus defcribed by Dr. 
Blair. ^^ Racine as a tragic poet, is much fup^rior to 
Corneillc. He wanted the copioufnefs and grandeur 
of Corneille's imagination: but is free of his bombatt^ 
and, excells him greatly in tenderncfs. Few poets, in- 
deed, are more tender and moving than Racine. His 
Phedre, his Andromaque, his Athalia, and his Mith- 
ridate, arc excellent dramatic performances, and do 
no fmall honor to the French ftage. His language 
and vcrfification are uncommonly beautiful. Of all 
the French authors, he appears to me to have moft ex- 
celled in poetical ftyle; to have managed his rhyme 
with the greateft advantage and facility, and to have 
.given it the mod complete harmony. Voltaire has, 
again and again, pronounced Racine^s Athalia to be 
the " Chef d'Oeuvre" of the French ftage. It is al- 
together a facred drama, and owes much of its elcva^ 
tion to the majefty of religion ; but it is lefs tender 
and interelling than Andromaque." 

Two of Racine's plays were formed upon plans of 
Euripides. His Phedre and Iphigenie: in the firft 
he was very fucceftful, but in the latt, he has degrad- 
ed the ancient charaQers, by ill-limed gallantry. 
Achilles is a French lover, and Eriphile, a modern 
belle. 

RADCLIFFE, (Dr. John) a noted Ertglifh phy- 
fician, was born in 1650 at Wakefield, in Yorklhire, 
where his father poffefl'ed a moderate eftate. After re- 
ceiving the rudiments of his education in that town, he 
was fent, at the age of fifteen,, to Univerfity-Cdlege^ 
Oxford. In 1669, he received his firft degree in arts ; 
but as there yas no vacant fellowihip at Univerfity, he 
i removed to Lincoln-GoUcge, where he. was ele£ted in- 
to one. Here he turned bis attention to the ftudy of 
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phyliG, aftd went through the neceffury couries bf bo- 
tany, chemiltry, and anatomy with great rapidity. In 
1672, he took ihe degree of M, A. and entered him- 
felf as a ftudent of phyfic. In 1675, he took the de-. 
.gree of M. B. and entered upon pratlice. He foon 
acquired a high reputation even before he could have 
. ]aid its foundation in his experience , and before he had 
been two years in praflice, his bulinefs was both ex-j 
tenfive and reputable. About this time, he applied 
for a faculty -place in the college, in order to avoid 
taking holy orders, which by the Ilatutes he would have 
been obliged to do, if he continued in his fellowfliip. 
Dr. Marflial, rcftor of Lincoln's College, oppofed 
this application on account of fome witticifnas which 
RadclifFe had pubiiQied against him, fo that rather than 
take orders, which was then incompktible with his 
views, he chofe to refign his fellowfliip, which he ac^ 
iJordingly did in 1677. ^^ intended to keep his chara- 
ters and reiide there as a commoner, but Dr, Mar- 
Ihal's incii^ility induced him to quit the college, and he 
took lodgings eUewhere. In 1682, he took the degree 
of M. D. and after having continued two years longer 
at Oxford, and acquired great fame and confiderable 
wealth, he went. to London in 1684, and fettled in 
Bow-ftreet, Cov^nt-Garden. In 1686, v the princefe 
Anrit of Denmark, chofe him for her phyfician. In 
: 1687, his wealth had accumulated to fuch a degree, 
that he found it in his power to teftify his gratitude to 
Univerfity-College, the place where he had received 
moil of his education : and in compliance with this 
generous fentiment, he defrayed the expence of erec- 
ting the eaft window over the altar in that college. The 
glafs is painted in reprefentation of the nativity of 
Chrift, and it is efteemed a beautiful piece. Under it 
is an infcription, fignifying that the whole is the gift of 
John Radcliffe, M. D. In 1693, he commenced a 
treaty of marriage with the only daughter of a wealthy 
citizen, and had nearly brought the affair to a fuccefs- 
ful iflue, when it was difcovcred that the young lady 
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btfd l)cfaaved haproperl^ *with ber father's book- 
keeper. His alFediofis had beea ftrongly auacbed to 
theiady) and this difa|>poif)tment in his firft k>vecreat- 
ed (uch a cMguft (or the Tex, that, by being cheriOied, 
it grew to a fettied averfioh which he retakied during 
Ms life. 

Soon after the death of queen Mary^ be was depriv- 
'Cdof hts pod of phyiician to the princefs Anne^ by^ 
neglecting to t>bey ber call, from his too great attach- 
ntem to the bottle. By the lictetioufntfs of his wit, he 
ioft the king's favor aUb. At the acceffion of queen 
Anne> theedkrl of Godalphin ufed «ftli his mfluenceto 
-have him reinltatdd in bis former poft of chief {^hviician; 
but the queen wasimmovaMy oftpofedto it« lie was, 
notwithftandtng, confulted in aH emergent tni critical 
cafes, afnd, though not adsnitted in quality of the queen's 
dome(Hc phyfioian, he received iai^ fums 'of money 
for his prefcriptiofts in >private. In 17131, he was chof- 
en member of ParUfitrcient for the town of Bucking- 
ihani. in the Ivft illnefs of queoB Anne, the x:ouncil 
font fcHT him to Carihakonto attend upon her; bat he 
returned for anfwer that ^^ be faad taken pbyfic and 
itould not ootne." The queen died twi the filrll of Aug. 
1714; foiurdays after, the DoCtor being abiertt fron 
)iis feat in the Honfe of CofUmolitii, <me<of his frkods 
^howas k\{o aiDetniber, and who ttiway« voted wkh 
him, madt a nMtion in the Houfe that he ibould be 
iiiaimDised to attsend in his friaoB:, m order 10 be iMn- 
fufPoA for negietifaing her uajcifty ion 'bar denb-b^d. 
The I>odOT >ai»empted to vindicate his c<Midti& by a 
fcrter, ia ivibkh ht wrote, ^ I know ahe iiasun^ of 4ic- 
ice&dingicrowBed heads in their laft nontmtstJto welt 
<)o he fond t9f waithig 'upmi then, ivMbout bdng libne 
ifor hf a proper .amditnicy." fim teM^bftandlii^ bis 
excafes, he became fo niidi €bex»bje£l<if popukr re- 
dismmem^ chat he <was apprehtnfisvt for bis He. lie 
iidfcd withe ift'ofAI^wmba-iirbtif«»ef«ar^.agodfiatty- 
ibar yiears« It was faid dmthis draatiof lobe popidacs, 
«isd ik w^mt <£ iockty in Iftse country mII^^ vhich 
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his life. His remaiii« were carried to Oxford, and 
buried in St. Mary's church in that city. 

RAMEAU, (John Philip) a famous mufician, 
-^hom the French ftyled the Newton of Harmony, was 
born at Dijon, September 25, 1683. After having 
b^en tgught the rudionents o( muffic, he left his native 
country, ag^d ftrolled with a company of opera play- 
ers. At eighteen, be co^ipofed 4 inufic^ljdivenife- 
ment which was represented ax Avignon. Ji^, after- 
wards, travelled through part of France and Italy, 
and improved hh ideas of mufic by pra£iifingupoa 
the hftrpiichord. He then went to Paris, where he 
rpade (lill fafther ioprprovesoents undi^r John LiewiiS 
Marchand, a noted organift. He himfelf became o€« 
ganift of the cathedral church of Clermont in Auverg- 
ne, where, fecluded fromi the wocld, he ftudied (he 
theory oi' his art wUh the utmoft perfeverance. Here 
be wroce his **^ Traite d^ THarmonie, Paiis 17*2 ;'' 
and bis '^ Nouveau Syfteeac de Mufique Theprique» 
Paris 1726." Buibiis beft work is bis ^' Demonitr^- 
tion du Principe de THarmonie, Paris, 1750." It 
vrouldbaa^e been « national reproach, ifRameau^ with 
his extraofdinary talents for ejKecution, and his e:is;qui* 
fxte tafte in nxufioaj compofition, had been fufi!rre4 ta 
remain orgaqift of a country cathedral. He w^$ in* 
viiied to Paris, and appointed manager of the opera* 
His mufic was o£ an origiiibal ftyle^ and the perforin- 
CFS complained at &rft that k could not be executed* 
. fijut be ai&rted the contracy, and proved it by experi- 
ments. By ptradice be acquired fuoh a facility in 
coaipafing, tlaat be v»s never puzzled to fiik foiiad^ 
to ientiments. The king, ia coniiderauon of bi9 Wfi- 
common merk, can&rred upon him the ribband of 
the order of St. Michael, an4 % Uttle previous to bis 
dud^ saiied bim ta tbe raoit of Jioblefle. £[e wa$ a 
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roan of excellent moral charaQer, and he enjojed 
much domeitic happinefs with a wife whom he leiider- 
1) loved, and who defcrved all his love. 

He died at Paris on tW 12th September, 1764, and 
his funeial rites were performed with great pomp and 
mulical folemniiy. 



RAMUS, (Peter) a noted French profeffor of 
philoibphy and mathematics, was born ia the year 
15159 d( ^ village of Vermandois in Picardy. His an- 
ceilots belonged to a good family, but, having lod ail 
their property in the commotions of their country, 
were compelled to haverecourfc to manual labour for 
a fuftenance. His grandfather turned collier, and his 
father became a hufbandman. Peter, in his youth, 
was much aiBi£led with ficknefs. While yet an infant, 
he fuftained two feverc attacks from the plague. When 
he was eight years old, he went to Paris, to gratify his , 
thirft for learning; but he was foon obliged to leave 
the city on account of his poverty. He returned to 
it again, but the fame caufe foon compelled him to 
quit it a fecond time. His literary ardour would not 
fuffer him to remain quietin the^country, andhevifit- 
ed the capital the third time. One of his uncles pleafed 
with the bent of his mind, undertook to maintain hinl 
there ; but after a few months finding it too expenfive, 
vithdrew his fupport, and young Ramus, honorably 
facrificing the conliderations of pride totheacquifition 
of knowlenge, became a fervant in the college of Na- 
varre. Having run through the claffics, be commenc- 
ed a courfe of philofophy, which employed him three 
years and an half in the fchools. When he took the 
degree of Mafter of Arts, he compofed athefis which 
gave univerfa! offence to the philofophers of that day, 
for afferting that " all which Ariftotle has advanced is 
falfe." He anfwered the objedions of the philofophers 
with great acutcnefs^ y^nd with full fatisfadion to him* 
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fdf. The fuccefs of a firft attempt prompted him to 
fcrutinize the doarine of Ariftotle, particularly his lo* 
gip, with more attention; and as he aifcovered errors 
in ic, he determined if poffible, to deftroy, or at leaft 
to diminifh the veneratibn which it was cuftomary for 
his cotemporary philofophers to pay, without exami- 
nation, to whatever had been advanced by that writer. 
For this purpofe, he publifhed two books, one entitl- 
ed " Inftitutiones Dialefticae ;" and the other, " Aris- 
totelicae'Animadverfionesu'^ Thefe books gave great 
uneafinef$ to the literati, particularly in the univeriity 
of Paris. The profeffors of that feminary worlhipped 
Aridotle, and held it as a crime next to blafphemy, 
even to doubt the truth of his precepts. Such an out- 
cry was taifed again it Ramus, that the caufe was car- 
ried before the Parliament. But apprehending that it 
"would be examined impartially, and without the weight 
of ancient prejudice in its favor, they withdrew it, and 
carried it before the king's council. Whoever ha$ 
the curiofity, may fee a very humorous burtefque me- 
morial prefented upon this fubjed by the regents and 
profeffors of the univerfity of Paris, to the lords of 
Parnaffus, in the fecond volume of Boileau's works, 
page 137, Paris edition, followed by an arrete iffued 
in confequence of it by the ParnaiCan court. Among 
other points infilled upon by the memorialifts, they 
pray that Jupiter (hall be ordered to difmiis his four 
fatelites, unlefs be will content himfelf with one like 
Saturn; fince Ariftotle afferts that Saturn has but one, 
and Jupiter has no more, if he has any. 

That the fun fhail walh his face,^ and not appear in 
public with his dirty fp<^s, which are the figns of cor- 
ruption, and which go to deftroy the quinteflence of 
Ariftotle's Aftronomy. 

That Venus fhall never again have the impudence 
to difturb the Heavens in order to Ihew herfelf before 
the fun. 

That the moon (hall leave this earth iif quiet poffef^ 
fion of mountains, caves and vallies^ fi^ viA f^rciU 1 
\9h. III. No. 24* K 3 
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and that fhe (hall renounce forever her pretenfions fto 
being a real earth, or another world. That the ma- 
thematicians (hall^ break all their telefcope^, as falfe and 
deceitful inventions; and that M. Picaidihaii ingenu- 
oufly acknowledge that he was bafely deceived when he 
imagined hefaw, tpthe great difgrace of the fun^ ftars 
at mid-day ; and that the RoyaV Oblervatory of Faux- 
burg, St. James, fhall be immediatdy demoliihed as a 
Fortrefs for telefcopes, very prejudicial to the pofition 
of Ariftotle; that the fkies are folid; 

That M. Denis fliall be compelled, at bis own ex- 
penljeand labour, to repair the breaches and fiflures 
which have been made in tite (ktes to give paflage to the 
comets which appeared. in 1664 and 1665, and that 
Meffirs. Petit, Auzout and Gaffini, who declare upon 
oath, that they fa^w thofe comets walk nak«d above 
the Moon and Sim, withput coming in oppofition to- 
tliem; fhall be declared accomplices in the wicked at^ 
tempt which has been made in tms refped, againft the 
authority of the venerable Ariftotle, wh©»has pteced 
the comets below the Moon^ wifbanexpreft prohibi- 
tion of rifing above her. 

That no pilots or other navigators fliall ' fail reund^ 
the earth, under tlie- penalty of becoming, ami- 
pi^des, and'COofequently of being preeipiiated to the 
heavens. 

That the earth fliialt remain quiet, a<id the fUn* fllall- 
n;k)ve round her^ upon pain of excomfmi'nication. 
l^hat'the motl bumble fupplication« fhall be ofFiired to 
lord Airiftotle,'not to inlift' uj>on'th« eternal dtoajion- 
of the world ; t> ♦, %. ^. «v 

That the brain fhaltdiveft itg^f of the quality wbich^. 
it^ has wrongfully ufurped from the office of the mnA 
cles, and that that quality fhall be given and reftored - 
to the hei^rt, notwithftanding' all the affertions of Ma- 
dame Autopfie- madc^ or that fhall- be made to the* 
contrary. 

that MefM. Kerkerin and- Stenonfhattfc^ftatt their 
-^-^atooiicai initrumems into the fea^ and that they ^ 
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Iball be held and reputed as inno waters and difturbers 
•of the human fyftem, and fhall be compelled to erafe 
irom their writings the injurious proverb, fo oiFen- 
five to the ears of women; Vous faiUs des aufs^ vous 
eUs des poults^ nous fommts des coqs. 

That the Wood fliallnp longer circulate, and that the 
heart fhall never again open a paflage whereby it m^y 
enter the lungs. That the liver (hall be reinftated ia 
iis former right of generating the blood, aj^d that tlje 
heart fhall not dans to difpute with it the laid office. 
That the chyle fliaH go to the Hver directly through 
the great artery, without amufing itfelf by ♦riling to- 
wards the jugular veins, Botwithftanding alfo the ex- 
periments of M.Pecquet, to whom tWe fhall be new 
inhibitions and prohibitions never more to difTe^ living 
dogs to prove the contrary, * ♦ * 

That GafTendi, Defpafles, Rohault, Denis, Cqr- 
demoy, de Launoi, ^nd their adherents fhall be car- 
ried to Athens, and be condemned to make honorable 
amends to all Greece, for having compofed books de- 
famatory and injurions to the memory of the deceaf* 
edlord Ariftotle, formerly preceptor to Alexander 
the Great, king of Macedonia, and be iin^d in, the 
penaky of ten thoufand livres, one half of which fhall 
belong to the fteward, and the other half be applied ta 
repair the ruined collies of our univerfity* 

Tiiat Gaflendi himfelf fliall be fined in the like fom 
of ten thoufand livres, for ^having daced to poft up 
vpiacarts <:antaiiiing the followiiig feditious libels : 

^uod mmerito ArijlaUlci libtrtattm Philofophanii 
Jibi ^idemerint. 

Quod ratioms nullaejtnt quibusfaUa Arifiaklis vide- 
^iur prueftnnda. 

Quod maxi'ma ^t inuriitvdo lihmrwm d0$rinaequ€ 
AtiJl^ttUs^ 

Quod ^ufud Anfioidtm inmmeru d^jiamt. 

^Mod apud Arijioftkm^ inmimerafttfer^uanL 

Quod apud Arijlotelem innumerajallanty 

Qmi^ a^Ari^^iikmiMuifuru untr4!dkanU 
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The keen fatirc conveyed in this pretended mema- 
rial has been afligned as thereat caufe of the profeffors' 
withdrawing their fuit from the parliament. However 
thts.may be, in 1543, the king, Fi'ancis I. ordered 
that Ramus and Anthony Govea, his principal oppo* 
oent, Oiouid each choofe two judges, who, together 
with a deputy appointed by himfelf, fhould decide up- 
on the merits of the cbntroverfy, after having heard 
the argumentson both fides. Ramus appeared before 
thefe five judges, though three of them were his deci- 
ded enemies. The difpute lafted for two days, and as 
three of the judges, conftituting a majority, were in fa« 
vor of Govea, he had every advantage he defired. 
The refult, as might have been forefeen, was unfavo- 
rable to Ramus. His books were prohibited through- 
out the kingdom, and he himfelfinterdidedfrom teach- 
ing philofophy any longer. This ientence, underfigned 
by the three judges, waspubliOied in Latin and French, 
and pofted up in all the ftreels of Paris^ and fent to eve- 
ry part of Europe^ Not content with this, plays were 
written, and a6ed with great parade, in which the per- 
fon and do3rines of Ramus were ridiculed and inful- 
ted in every practicable (hape, and which, of courfe, 
excited the applaufes and triumphant fneers of the dif- 
-ciples of Ariftotle. 

In 1544, the plague, which made great havoc in Pa- 
rb, forced moft of the ftudenis in the College of Prele, 
to feek their fafety in the country. Previous to this 
time, the parliament of Paris, perhaps offended with 
the profeffors for withdrawing the fuit from before their 
tribunal, or perhaps feeing in part the abfurdkiesagainft 
which Ramus had been declaiming with fo much vi- 
gour, openly efpoufed his caufe, and perfuaded him to 
teach his philolbphy in the College of Prele, during 
the abfence of the ftudents, and moreover publifhed an 
arrete which fecured to him the headOiip of that houfe. 
The Sorbonne made an attempt to force him from it^ 
but in vain. 

In 1547, he obtained, from Henry 11. by the influ- 
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ence oF the Cardinal de Lorrain, the liberty of fpeaking 
and writing ; and in 1551 9 the king beftowed upon him 
theroyal profeflbrfhip of philofophy and eloquence. 

Several profecutions had been commenced againft 
Ramus and his pupils, both before the regents of the 
Univerfiiy, and the civil magiftrates. But the arrete 
ofthe parliament^ and the manifeftation of the king's 
favor in conferring upon Ratnus fuch honorable marks 
of diftinBion, put an entire ftop to them, and he for 
fome time continued his exertions, with unabated aad 
even additional zeal, to improve the feiences, notwith* 

^Handing the hatred, and reftlefs intrigues ofhisenemies« 
He had been educated a Roman Catholic, but after- 
wards became a proteftant. This was (irft manifefted in 

. the year of his appointment to the profefforfliip of phi- 
lofophy and eloquence, in the College of Prele, 
by removing the papal images from the chapel of 
the college. This outrage occafioned fiich a per- 
fecution againft him both from the Religionilts 
and Ariftotelians, that he was obliged to fly for fafety. 
By the king's leave he went to Fontainbleau, and 
while there bad his permiffion to ufe the royal library 
in his purfuit of Geometrical and Aftronomical ftudies. 
His enemies foon difcovered the place of his retreat, 
and purfued him from place to place where he had 
concealed himfelf, uhtil a peace was concluded between 
Charles IX. and the Proteftants in 1563, when he 
again refumed his profeflbrfhip, and directed his zeal 
principally to the encouragement of the mathematical 
ftudies. During his abfence, his valuable and inter- 
efting coUeQion of books in the college of Prele was 
plundered; a fpecies of retaliation very difgraceful, 
but very common in times of ignorance and rudenefs. 
He continued to maintain his office of profefibr until 
1567, when a fecond civil war broke put which obliged 
him to feek for flielter in the army of the Hagonauts in 
which he was at the battle of St. Denys. 

Upon the cefliuion of hoftilkies a few months after- 
wards, he wa$ invited to return a third time to his 
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^rofefToiiblp. But feeing that peace wa^ not per^n^- 
^lently eftabli/hed, he did not chodfe to ri{k his fafety 
agaki) and he obtained leave of the Jcing to viQt the 
univeriities of Cermany. He began bis journey ia 
J 5685 and was received with great honor wherever he 
went. He returned to France in 1571, during the 
heir^ht of the third civil war, and was maflacred on 
Si. Bartholomew's day, 1572. 



RAMSAY (Andrew Michael), was born M 
Ayre, in ScotUnd,^ about the 9th of June, 1686 ; was 
a polite writer, and frequently ftyled the Chevalier 
Rarofay. He received the, firft rudiments of his edu- 
caiion at the place of his birth, and from thence was 
removed to Edinburgh, where he diftinguiihed him- 
felf by J]is great parts and uncommon proficiency ; 
f rein licre he was fent for to St. Andrews', in xwrder to 
attend a km of the £arl of Weems in that univer&ty. 
After this, in his travels through Holland and Leydea, 
he becaoie acKfuainted with Poiret, that celebrated 
inyftic divine, and becoming tinQured with his doc- 
trines, he rcfolved for his further fatisfa€lion, to con- 
fuk Feaelov), the mciBorable archbifhi^p of Canter- 
bury, who, be underllood, had long fmce imbibed tht^ 
fundan»entai principles of that theology* Before hisle«[V^ 
ing Scoetand, he had fucked bi a diflike to that religion 
in which he was bred; and caftin^ his. «eye upon other 
chriiiian churches, and feeing none that taited bk in- 
clination, was difpleaibd with all^ and gave into deifia. 
While heretided ia HoliaiKi, he became mor^ oob- 
fyaed'm that way oftbiiYking.; but without coming to 
any final determination. In i ^io he arrived oi Can- 
terbury, in this unfettled ilate of ttind, aad was re- 
ceived with great kindnefs, into tke Archbifliops fuo^i- 
ly, who, in the courfe of a few f»0Btbs^ wi^h unoeaifi^g 
a{>plicaiuo%iMde km i$ good a G«j»alic' as he was 
\mnk\L 
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' Thctubfequentcourfe of his Hfe received itsf dkeftioi* 
from his conneftion with this prelate, Fencloi* had 
been preceptor to the Duke of Burgundy, heir-appa- 
tent, after the dauphin his father, to the crown- of' 
France; yet neither of them became pofifeffed of it, 
on 'account of Lewis XI V/s having furvived them-, 
vfho was fucceeded by his* great graridfon^ fon to the 
Duke of Burgundy, and a'fterward^ Lewis XV. Rara- 
(ay, after having been governor to the Duke de Cha- 
teau-Thiery, and the Prince dc Turenne^ was knigbt- 
cd, in the order of St. Lazarus; and afterwards- fent- 
for to Rome, by the Chevalier de St. George, ftyled-- 
there James IIL king of Great-Britftin, to take 
the charge of educating his children. In 1724, he 
accordingly went to t:hat court, but the intrigues and? 
difl'entions, wiiich he found on his arrival there made 
him fo very uj|fcfy, that, with the Pretender's leave^ 
h<e, in a Ihort^me^ returned to Paris. From Pkris he 
crclfed the water to his native country, and wa« gra* 
cioufly received by the Duke of Argyll and Green- 
wich, in wbofc ftimily he refided'for fome years, where, 
he employed his fpare hours in writing fome ingenious 
pieces. We are told, that while a refident in the Duke's 
family he had the degree of Doctor of Law conferred 
on him at Oxford ; that fop this purpofe, he was ad*-' 
mittedofSt. Mary's Hall, in April, 1730; that he' 
was profented to his degree by Dr. King, the principal* 
of thathoufe. After bis- return to France^ he refided 
for fome time at Pentoife, a feat of the Prince de Tu- 
renne, Duke de Bouillon, with whom he continued 
till his death, in the poft of intendant. He died the* 
6th of May, 1743, at St. Germian-en-Laie^ where hi» 
body was interred; but his heart was depofited in- the 
nunnery of Si. Sacrament, at Paris; 

1 

RAPHAEL vas borii at Urbin> luly, in 1483'. 
He*was-a paintWi tbo' of ordinaiy capacity, and ae- 
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tbe Ton difcovcred a great fondncis for the art, be was 
put under the inftrudion of Pietro Perugino. In the 
progrefs of his improvement he foon discovered that 
his mafter was incapable of leading him to the pcifec- 
tion of his art,, and being unwiUing to ftop fhort of 
that point he left him, and went to Siena. Here by 
the aifi(tance of Pinturrichio he obtained the employ* 
roent of making cartoons for the pi3ures of the library; 
but the fame of Leonardo du Vincis and Michael An- 
gelo's works foon drew him (o Florence. He was 
ftruck with the manner of thofe great mafters of paint- 
ing, and immediately determined to aker his ovn, 
•UTiich had been taught him by Perugino. He refolv- 
cd not te copy with fervility from any original, but 
feledingwhat he coniidered the beft in each, he in 
fome refpe£ls excelled them all. His taile received its 
direction principally from the ftyle of tk| ancient fta- 
tucs and bas reliefs, and he hired paiitftrs in Greece 
and Italy tp defign for him all the antique pieces which 
could be found. He foon raifed hirafelf to the height 
of his profeflion. He>s univerfally allowed to have 
been the Prince of mpdern painters, and is often ftyled 
" The Divine Raphael." He excelled all the moderns 
by uniting in his manner more of the exceflent parts 
of painting than any other ; and, except in defigning 
naked bodies in which he was inferior to Michael An- 
gelo, he is allowed to have equalled the ancients, fiut 
his tafte of defign was puter and more delicate than 
that of Angelo. His manner was lefs full and grace- 
ful than Corregio's, and his contrafts of light and 
Ihade were not fo flriking, nor his colouring fo ftrong 
and free as thofe of Titian. His chief excellence con- 
fifted in the appropriate attitudes of his figures, and 
the difpofition of tbe feveral parts of his pictures. In 
thefe refpeQs, no painter, ancient or modern, has 
equalled him. The propriety of his drapery, the vari- 
ety and keennels of expreffion in his countenances^ 
his heads, his graceful turns of ihape and figure have 
all confpired to ftamp him as the beft painter tbe worki 
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has fcen, Patming, however, was not his only excel- 
lence. The turning his atiendon to architeaure (hew- 
ed the verfatility of his genfus, and attained fo high a 
reputation in that art, that Leo X. appointed him to 
Superintend the building of St, Peter's Church at Rome. 
His fame wa:s fo high, and fo far extended that he was 
.admired and courted by moft of the princes and ftates 
of Europe. Cardinal Bibiano offered him his neice 
in marriage, and Raphael entered into a contra6l to 
that purpofe ; but as Leo X. had given him hopes of a 
cardinal's hat, he did not hasten the marriage ceremo- 
ny. His hopes of marriage and his projefcU of ambi- 
tion were, however, blafted by the effefts of his vices. 
His pafliort for women had gained fo high an afcen- 
dency over his reafon, that his refolution could afford 
but an impotent reliltance, and he refignedhimfelf en- 
tirely to its lawlels fway. Till at length, by exceffive 
indulgence and frequent revellings his blood became 
heated to fuch a degree that a fever fucceeded, which 
terminated his life in-i 520, aged 37 years. He was 
buried in the Church of the Rotunda at Rome, and 
a tomb ftone was erefted over his grave, upon which an 
epitaph was infcribed, and is fiill to be feen, written by 
Cardinal fiembo. 



RAPIN DE THOYRAS, (Paul de) was born in 
1661, at Castres, Languedoc, France. His family 
was originally from Savoy, and removed to France 
upon embracing the Proteftam Religion. He was a 
younger fon, and received the firft p«rt of his educa^ 
tion from a tutor at home. He was afterwards fent to 
Puyjauren^, and then to Saumer. In 1679, he return* 
ed home, with a dehgn to apply himfelf to the law; 
but before he had proceeded tar, he commenced advo- 
cate, upon a report that an edid was foon to be publilh* 
ed which would order that no man ftiould receive i; 
doQor's degree until after having ftudied fi^ce years ia 

Vol. Ilh No, 24 L^ 
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fomc univerfity. The cdiQ was publiChcd, indeed ^ 
but the fame year the chamber of the ediS was fup- 
preffed, which compelled Rapin's faqnily to remove to 
Thouloufe, The ftaie of the reformed religion grow- 
ing every day worC?^ he left the profeflion of advocate 
for a military life. Previous to this he had fought one 
or two duels in which he acquitted himfelf wiih honor* 
His father at firft gave an equivocal anfwer to his re- 
queft of exchanging profeflions, by which he intended 
only to prolong the time. He however pleaded but 
one caufe, and then applied himfelf clofely to the ftudy 
of the Mathematics and Mufic, in both of which he 
became a good proficient. Two months after his fa-, 
ther's death in. 1685, the edifl of Nantz being revoked, 
he retired with bis mother and brothers to a country 
feat. In 1686, on account of the phrenzy with which the 
perfecution was carried on againft the Hugonauts, he 
and his youngeft brother went to England. After a 
fh^>'t flay in England, he repaired to Holland, and 
enlifted himfelf in a company of French Toluntcers at 
Utrecht, under the command of Mr. Rapin, his cout- 
fin-german* He remained with this company, till the 
Prince of Orange went to England^ whither he follow-, 
ed him, and where in 1689, he was m^de enlign, Ii> 
that capacity he went to Ireland where he fo highly 
diftmguifhed himfelf at the fiege of Carick-Fergus, 
that he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant. He 
was prefent at the battle of the Boyne, and was fhot 
trhrough the fhoulder with a mufket ball at the fiege o£ 
Limerick. This wound, which healed very flowJy, 
jirevented him from attending Gen^eral Douglas into^ 
Flanders, who wifhed for his, attendance, and who* 
could have done him fome important fervice. He* 
was afterwards however r^compenfed with a. compa-t. 
ny. In 1693 he returned to. England, where by the* 
recommendation of Lord Galwjay, he was appointedb 
governor to the Earl of Portlsuid's fon. Hencefortlt 
he gave up all thoughts, of promotion in the? army^ and; 
re(igned,his. Goxmniifiotft to. hi& yaungeft: brajtbex,. wha. 
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'died in 1719, aftqr having been made Heutenant-colo ' 
nel in a regiment of Englifli dragoons. In confidera- 
tion of his fervices, the king gave him a penfion of 
435 dollars a year, which he enjoyed till the king's 
death, when he was deprived of it, and received in its 
ftead, a poft of fmall value. 

During Lord Portland's embaffy to France, Rapin 
was obliged to be foinetimes there, fometmes in Eng- 
land, and oftener in Holland. At length he settled at 
the Hague, where the young Lord Portland was learn- 
ing his exercifes* While at the Hague he married in 
^699. Notwithftanding this obftruflion he continu- 
ed the care of his pupil, and accompanied him in his 
travels. They travelled firfl through Germany, and 
* tarried a confiderable tiine at Vienna. Thence they 
journeyed into Italy by the way of Tirol, where the 
Marefchal de Villeroy, then aprifoner^ gave Rapin 4 
letter to the Cardinal d'Etrees, at Venice. The end of 
their travels was the end of his employment, after which 
he lived with his family at the Hague for feveral years. 
But as his family increafed fader than his incoire, he 
determined to remove to a country where living wafs 
cheaper. Accordingly he took up his refidence att 
Wezel in the Duchy of Cleves in Germany. Here hfe 
wrote eight volumes of *' The Hiftory of England,** 
which brought it down as late as the death of Charles L 
Rapin died 1725, and left behind him one fon and 
fix daughters. 

RALEIGH, (Sir Walter) fo well knoWn both 
in Englilh and American Hiftory, was bom 1552, in 
the parilh of Budley, whither his father, Walter Raleigh 
.Efq. had removed from Fardel, near Plymoiith, De- 
vonfhire. After the ufual preparation at fchooK be 
was fent to Oriel-CoHcge, Oxford, in 1568. Here 
he wa^ foon diftinguiflied by the force and brilliancy 
of his mind, and dn uncommoilly rapid progrefs in 
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claflical literature. But as he had no defign of pur* 
fuing hterary fame, he ftayed at Oxford only a few 
years. In 1569, he went to France as a gentleman 
volunteer with the forces which Queen Elizabeth fent 
to aflift the perfccuted Proteftants. In 1576, he re- 
fided in London, exercifing his talents in poetry. Two 
years, after, he went to the Netherlands, with the 
forces which were fent againft tiie Spaniards. The 
next year, Sir Humphrey Qilbert, who was. his half 
brother on his mother*s (ide, having obtained a pa- 
tent to plant and inhabit fome of the northern parts of 
America, young Raleigh embarked in the adventure 
undertaken for that purpofe, but as the attempt prov- 
ed unfucce&ful, he foon returned. In 1580, hecom- 
manded a company in Ireland ; and the next year, * 
was appointed one of the commiffioners for the gov* 
ernment of Munfter during the abfence of Lord Or- 
niond. In 1583 he embarked, a fecond time, with 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert in his expedition to Newfound- 
land ; btit was foon obliged to return again, on ac- 
count of an infeQious diftemper which had broken out 
among the (hip's crew. On their return. Sir Hum- 
phrey was drowned. The next year, 1584, undif- 
mayed by thefe misfortunes, Raleigh obtained let- 
ters patent to difcover unknown countries, and for that 
purpofe, fet fail for America, and difcovered the coun* 
try of Wigandacoa, now called Virginia. 

Upon his return home, he was cnofen a member of 
Parliament for DevonOiire, and foon after knighted. 
In i 585, he was one of the colleagues^of the felbwihip 
for the difcovery of a north-weftern paflage to the Bait- 
Indies, and the fame year, he lent his own fleet upon 
a iecond voyage to Virginia, and afterwards a third. 
It was the colony which he planted in Virginia that 
firft fent tobacco into England, and Sir Walter firft 
introduced it into ufe. 

He was made ienefcbal of Cbmwal, and lord-warden 
of Stannaries. In (hort he had now become fo great 
a favonte with the Queen, that thofe who had former- 
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}y been his friends at court began to be alarmed for 
their places ; to cnfure the continuance of which they 
rcfolved to drive Sir Waller fr^m his. He, however, 
ft renuoufly continued to attend to the performance of 
his duties, without deigning to pay the lead regard to 
their intrigues. In 1586, the trial of Mary Queen of 
Scots came on before the parliament, and Sir Walter 
(fay^ his biographer) probably concurred in the iniqui- 
tous fentence pronounced ag^initthat amiable, but un* 
fortunate woman. 

In 1587 he fent three (hips upon a fourth voyage to 
Virginia, and the next year another fleet upon a fifth. 
The fame year, 1588, he made an affignment of his 
right to the plantation of Virginia, to feveral gentle- 
men and merchants of London. 

In April 1589, when an armament was fent to re- 
ftore Don Antonio, then in London, to the throne 
and dominions of Portugal, from which he had been 
expelled. Sir Walter accompanied him ; and on his 
return to England he landed in Ireland, where he vi- 
fited Spencer, the poet, whom he perfuaded to accom- 
pany him to England, introduced him to the Queen, 
and ever after patronized him with great liberality. 
He had himfelf fome pretenfions to poetry, and was 
unwilling that a mind fuch as Spencer's fhould ^^ wafte 
its fragrance on the defert air." In 1592 he com- 
manded an expedition againft, the Spaniards at Pana- 
ma. Raleigh had never taken any trouble to fecure 
the affedions of the people, or to efcape the cenfure of 
the clergy, who had for fometime fufpeded him of hete- 
rodoxy in his religious opinions. His pride or his am- 
bition led him to overlook thefe, and to court the fa- 
vour of thofe only from whom bis honors and emolu- 
ments were immediately derived. He, however, found 
the people and the clergy to be more formidable ene- 
mies than he was willing to believe. The clergy dif* 
covered that he poflelfed fome Unds which had been 
taken from the church, and therefore commenced an 
attack upon him. In 1^93, he wa3 charged with 
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aiUefm in a pamphlet written agamit feveralofthemi* 
niftrv, and publiflied ai Lyons under the title of 
*^ Elizabethan Reginse Anglian Ediflum, promulgatum 
Loiidoni, Nov. 29. 1591 ; et Andr. Philopairis ad 
idem refponfio." In addition to the heavy charges 
Contained in the above pamphlet, which was written by 
one Parfons, a jefuit ; Sir Walter about the fame 
lime, courted a beautiful young lady, Elizabeth Throg- 
norton, daughter of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, a 
great fiatefman and an able ambalTador. His afli« 
<luity won- the heart of the young lady, and her pafiion 
for him be€<^n»e fo violent, that (he yielded every thing 
lohis entreaties, even the lall favor. 

This outrage fo offended the queen, that flie order- 
ed Raleigh into confinement where he remained for fe» 
veral «>oiitbs^ aad when liberated, he was forbidden 
•he court. He afterward* made all the reparation in 
tis power, by marrying the lady, aryd living with her 
ever after wiiW>the ftrifleft fide^ity^ and treating her 
with ^he ulikioft tei^eraefs. Durudg his abfence from 
courts occafione^ by thi^ dilgrace, he projefted the 
coBqurit of t))e exteofive and valuable empire af Gui* 
ana, in South America^ and, having previoufly fe»t 
^n ex^^ericnced otfieer to obtain fome fteceffary inTor- 
matioA refpeding tlie fituatton and ftrength of the 
country; in 1595, he failed (.bither bimfelf. He def- 
iroyed the city oi San-Jofeph, and took the Spanilh 
governor. Upon hi$ return, he wrote an account of 
his voyage, which was printed in iS^^ quarto, ant) 
afterwards infi^rted in the third volqifte of Hakluyt's 
voyages. The fame year he was appointjed a com- 
maackrin the expedition to Cadtz^ and Afterwards 
rear- Admiral in ieveral voyages to. the Weft-Indies. 
Jie contributed very materially to difcoyer and defeat 
tbetreafonable deligiis of the earl of Effex, who had 
armed all his dependants and friehds, under pretence 
pf defending hiraf^lf from his perfonal enemies ; among 
whom he, included Lord Cobham and Raleigh^ who> 
he ffiid had concerted a plan to aifafli»£lte him. But it 
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appeared in evidence at tt)e trial ofEflex, that the real 
caufeof his arming, was, to execute fome treafonabte 
defigns which heand Brooke had concerted againfttUc 
queen. 

In 1600, Raleigh with Lord Cobham, wasfentto 
the affiftance of the Dutch, and on his return, was 
laade governor of the ifiand of Jei Tcy. 

Upon the death of queen EHzabeth in 1662-3, Ra^ 
leigh's fun fet to rile no more. James I. before hisr 
acceffion to the throne of England, was ftrongly pre- 
judiced againft hina by the calumnies which his enemies^ 
iitnong whom the earl of Efi'ex and Sir Chriftophcr 
Blount were the principal, had tranfraittcd to the king 
while in Scotland. Raleigh was informed of thefc 
wicked attempts to ruin him, and he determined, if 
polBble, to prevent their fuccefs, by a (Tiduo us atten- 
tion to the duties of his feveral employments. But 
after the king's coming into England, he foon difco- 
vered, from the coolneis of his reception- at courtv 
that the llanders of his enemies had taken efFefil in the 
king's mind. Thofe who had been his warmeft friends 
aiid moft intimate affociates, became his mod danger- 
ous enemies. Sir Robert Cecil, who was well ac- 
quainted with the character of James, and forefeeing 
that if Raleigh obtained his confidence, he would, 
from the fuperiority of his abilities, at the fame time, 
obiain a complete afcendancy over him, painted Ra- 
leigh in fuch colours, as, he knew, would render bira 
fufpecled by a prince whofe temper was timorous and* 
feeble like king James'. lie reprefented him^ as a rai- 
Ikary man* who would be conftantly employed ^ with^ 
projects of ambition' which wouW involve the king* 
in difficulties wkh his neighbours, and embarpafs ' the 
adminiftr-ation of his goverament at home. This wes- 
fuHicicBt to create fufpicions againft a* man who'wasi 
faid to be formed for warlike emerprisses, in irhe miftd 
of a king whofe pufillanimity and habits of indolence 
nendered him unwilling as well as unfit' to undertake 
them; From* this- time Rateigh was treated at eottrt 
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with coolnefs and evident averfion. This was proba* 
bly the caufe of his aflbciating with perfons who had 
oppofed the acccflion of James to the throne, and 
wiio ftill continued difafifeded towards his govern* 
ment. Among thefe was lord Cobharo, over whom 
Raleigh pofleiTed great influence, anjl with whom he 
afterwards lived in habits of intimacy. About thi» 
time, a plan was concerted by fome popifli pr/efts, and 
other difcontented perfons for feizing the king and the 
royal family* Cobbam thro' the means of Mr. Brooke, 
^his brother, maintained a regular correfpondence with 
thefe confpirators, and received' information of the 
plan, and of the method in which it was intended to 
be carried into execution. Upon the difcovery of 
this confpiracy, the two prieRs, Watfon and Clerk 
were hrft apprehended, and afterwards Lord Cobham^. 
who, through fear and the hopes of favour, charged 
Raleigh with being an accomplice in the plot, and with 
having regulated meafures with the Duke of Arem- 
berg, then in England as ambaflador from the Arch- 
duke ; but really with a view of negociating a peace 
with Spain. Upon this teftimony of Cobham, Sir 
Walter was apprehended, and on the 6th of July, 1603, 
was examined before the Lords of Council at Weit- 
fiiinfter and returned thence a private prifoner to his 
own houfe. On the 21ft of September he was in- 
dieted at Staines, and ibon after committed a prifoner 
to the tower. Nov. 17, he was carried to Winchef- 
ler, tried and conda>n<^ to die. He was detained at 
that place near a month after being condemned, in 
hourly expectation of death. In December he was 
reprieved from the fentence of death, but fent a prifon- 
er to the tower, and his eflate, which had been con* 
fifcated, was reftored to him. His wife upon her own 
petition, was allowed to live with him in his prifon, 
and every accommodation afforded him which could 
fcrve to foften the rigours of confinement. From 
thefe indications of returning favour in the king. Sir 
Walter conceived a hope of being reftored to his ii* 
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berty and bonous. But he miftook bis benefaBor. 
The Queen and Prince Henry, the kind's oldeft fon, 
had obtained thefe concefGons from the king, without 
being able to convince him of Raleigh's innocence. 
His enemies had not yet fatisfied their malice, as they 
did «iot confider their objcd as accompliihed until they 
obtained a warrant for his execution, and faw his 
head fevered from his body. 

Sir Robert Carr, afterwards Earl of Somcrfet, an 
unfeeling, covetous wretch, hzd infinuated himfelf in« 
to the King's favour, and by a flaw which he difcov- 
ered in tiie conveyance of Raleigh's eilate to. his fon, 
which was antecedent to his attainder, filed an inform- 
ation in the Court of Exchequer, and obtained in 
2609, a full grant in his own favour, of all Sir Wal- 
ter's eftate. In 1612, Prince Henry died, and Ra<r 
leigh loft in him bis warmeft, mod adive, and moft in^ 
fluendal friend. He now loft all hopes of being libera 
ated, and devoted his time to writing. A man who 
had from his youth been employed in the moft adive 
fcenesof life ; whofe ruling paftion hadappeafed am- 
bition and a love of glory, rather than adelire of litera- 
ry fame, was not thought capable of diftinguiihing him* 
felf by his pen. His writings therefore while a prifon-. 
cr, furprized and aftonifhed the world. They have 
been divided into poetical, hiftorical, epiftolary, mili- 
tary, maritimal, geographical, political and philofpphi- 
cal. His greateft work, which indeed has immortaliz- 
ed his name, was " The Hiftory of the World,'* the 
firft volume of which ^as publilhedin 1614, folio, and 
reaches down as far as the end of the Macedonian em-^ 
pire. 

The merit of this work, or the arguments urged by 
his friends refpe3ing the mine-adventure to Guiana^ 
inducedthe kingto fet Raleigh at liberty, which indeed, 
was done in 1616, after a confinement ofnearly thir- 
teen years:. 

In Auguft the fame year, he received a commiflioa 
to explore the golden mines of Qui^na; an objed^ 
Vofc. m. Nq. a-j. M 3 , 
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uhich had been deareft to his heart ever fiiicc he firft' 
projefied the difcovery of that rich country. He 
(ailed from the Thames on the aSth of March, 161 7, 
but was detained at Plymouih till foise time in July. 
He arrived at Guiana m the beginning of November^ 
but he was fo debilitated by ficknefs and fatigue, that 
he was unable to undertake the difcovery of the mines 
in perfon. He was therefore obliged to truft to ano- 
ther for the accompli fhment of an objed upon which 
his honour and even his life depended. On the 4th of 
December, be difpatched Captain Keymis with five 
fhips and five companies of fifty men each, to fail up 
the river Oroanoke, and to land as privately a$ pof- 
fible, fo as to efcape the vigilance of the Sj)aiiiards. 
But thefe, having had notice of their svpproach and 
thei€ defigns, attacked them, and killed Captain Ra- 
leigh, fon of Sir Walter. The Englifh however 
drove the Spaniards into the town of St. Thomas, 
which they entered themfelvefr and plundered. Keymis 
then left it, and failed up the river ; finding it imprac- 
ticable to land near the mines, on account of cho 
(hoals, and the balls of the Spaniards flying frtmi all 
dire£tions into their veiTels, he returned without ac- 
complifbing the obje£t of his voyage. 

Upon his arrival at th^ ifland of Trinidad, where 
the reft of the EngUfh (hips remained at andior, te 
was upbraided by Raleigh with having ruined him, as 
hk credit with the king was now irrecoverably loft^ 
This reproach affeBed Keymis fo deeply that ke weUt 
into hi^ cabm and (hot himfelf. 

Sir Waker being ftill unable 10 undertake to eir* 
plore the mines himfelf, refolved to return home, nou 
withftimdiitg the difgrace Avhich be knew wviaki be 
heaped upon him for the failure of bi^ fcheme. He 
arrived at Plymouth id Juty, 1618^ wfierehte r^tcdweir 
information that his court Was highly incenfed againft 
hiin by the reprefentations of Gumdamor, the ^aififli 
an^baUadpn ^f otwichftandkrg tbis he yefdlved to p»o* 
ceed td L^ndti^n. On fhe ek^mh of Jun^ prtctdm^ 
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t proclamation had been HFti^d^ dec^laring the king's 
difapprobation of Raleigh'3 qondufl:, and requiring 
all thofe who were acquaioted with any particulars re^ 
fpefling his fcheme of exploring Guiana, or his tranf* 
tftions while there, to give information of the fame 
to the Council, All this could not perfuade him to 
confuk his own fafety. He determined to feck aa 
inveftigation, and to filence the clamours of his ene-* 
lilies, by exhibiring a complete juftificacion of his con* 
flu3« On his way to London, he was apprehended 
by Sir Lewis Stuckley, who had been fent by tl^ 
court for that purpofe. He found by this man's con- 
verfatioji:, that -an apology could not, fave him, as bis 
enemies had deterpotned upon bis death. . He now re« 
pented of not having made his efcape while it was in 
bis power. He was imm^dialely cdnveyed to the 
Tower, whence in faQ, he foon after attempted to 
eicape, but was taken in a boat on the Thames. This 
mmtpt was improved into a new charge againft 
Mm, in whichhewasaccufed of having intended to go 
over to France, and it was afferted that he hadprevii- 
oufty enter^ into fome unjuftifiable CQrre^ondence 
jwith the French king. In his ipeech at his deaths how*- 
€ver, be difclaimed all fuch intentions, and declared 
that his only objcflt was to wait an opportunity to re.- 
film U> Guiana, ia order to retrieve his chara3er by 
% more fortunate adventure. On his fecdnd appre* 
feenfion, he was re«»cbmiiutted to the Tower,, ftom 
mhkh it was pre^determioed be (hduld nevec be rcr 
Jeafed but by death. Commiffioneri were appoini^d 
XQ enquire isto his condu£l, who, alter a laborious 
,£xamii)ation, reported that no grouxut /or legal^dg^ 
mem could bedrawn from any of his aoixdud relative 
4o Guiaiia. In eonfi^ency^ therefore, with the prer 
ideterminatiom ta iaerifice him atilte (htine of Spani& 
.jcaloufy, and private revenge,^ he wa^ QiMled to judg.- 
^ ment upon his forn^er cojnvi&ioQ. Ti^Magb he was 
^ ill with the lever afld aguie^ tbtt he eoukl fcarcely 
jii&from his JM| immiis btcorg^tto thehac^llUL' 
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court of King's Bench, and the record oF his Former 
convi3ion was ordered to be read. The Chief Juf- 
tice, Sir Hcnrv Montague, then demanded what he 
had to plead wny execution ihould not be ordered. 
Sir Waker urged his commiffion in defence, whidi, he 
faid, conveyed' a pardon for all former offences. This 
was over-ruled. He then offered to juttify his con- 
du£i refpe8ing the expedition to Guiana. This the 
court refu fed to hear, and execution was immediately 
ordered, for which the king's warrant was produced, 
figned and fealed before hand. 

On the 28th of Oft. he was brought to the bar of 
the King's Bench, at Weftminfter, when feiitence of 
death was pronounced upon him, and the next day 
he was beheaded in Old Palace-Yard. His body was 
interred in St. Margaret's, Weftminfter; but his head 
was preferved for many years by his family. 

At his death, he behaved with the utmoft magnani- 
mity, and retained his prefence of mind till the laft. 
On the fcaffold he freely convcrfed with fome of the 
nobility, who came to witnefs the folemn fcene which 
awaited him, fully juftified himfelf from the imputa- 
tions caft upon him, and vindicated his loyalty even 
to the weak, pufillanimous prince who thus fa* 
crificed him to the jealoufy of the Spaniards. 

It is generally confidered as fettled beyond difpute, 
at the prefent day, that Sir Walter Raleigh died inno- 
cent. The charges exhibited againft him as being an 
accomplice with lord Cobham and George Brooke in 
the confpiracy of the duke of Aremberg, as it has 
been generally viewed, through the two priefts Wat- 
Ton and Clerk, were the apparent aftors,. have, fmce, 
been proved to be falfe, by the acknowledgment of the 
fame Brooke at his death, who, it will be remember* 
ed, was the only fubftantial witnefs againft him. Tbefe 
charges being falfe, the fentence paffed againft him, 
and the attainder in confequence, muft have been \U 
legal. H is laft condemnation muft have been equally 
unjuft) fince it was grounded upon hisfirft convidion. 
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Thus died wittiout guilt and law, a man whofe whole 
life was devoted to the benefit of h is country, and who 
was never marked by a fingle crime* 

RAY, (John) an eminent natural philofopher, was 
tbe fon of a blaekfrnith at Black-Notley, near Brain- 
tree Ml Effex, and was born there in 1628. He re- 
ceived the firfl: part of his education at a fchool in 
BraintPee, and from thence was fent, in 1644, to Ca- 
thai^ne- Hall Cambridge. At this univerfity he retnain^ 
ed about two years, but not being altogether fati^fied 
with the regulations of that houfe, removed to Trini- 
ty-College. Here the degrees of the arts was confer* 
red upon him^ and he was chofen fellow of his college^ 
In confequence of his great knowledge and (kill in the 
Greek language, he was, in 1651, chofen Greek lec- 
turer of that Seminary; in 1653, mathematical lec- 
turer, and in 1655, humanity-reader, which appoint- 
ments plainly difcovered the great reputation he had, 
in that early part of his' life,. acquired in the langua- 
ges, poNte literature, and the fciences. 

While he remained in this univerfity, he acquitted 
bimfelf honorably as ^ tutor and preacher ; for preach- 
iftg and common^placing^ both in the college and in 
the univerfity •church, was very frequently performed 
by perfons JK^t ordained.' In 1660, he pjubliihed a 
** CataloguVof the Cambridge Plants," in order to 
promote the ftudy. of botany, which was then much 
negle^ed, and the good reception which this work 
met with, encouraged him to proceed farther in thofe 
ftudies and obfervations. He could no longer content 
himfelf with what he met with about Cambridge, but 
extended his purfuits through thegreateft pan of Eng- 
land and Wale&, and part of Scotland. In thefe jour- 
nies he fomeiimes went alone, but. commonly had the 
company of other curious gentlemen. . At the reftora- 
iion of the king, he refolved upon entering into holy 
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Qfden, 9nd was accordingly ordained hf Sanderfen^ 
l>i(bop o^ Lincoln, Dec. 23,. 1660. He continued 
fellow of Trinity-College, till the begijaning ot ibcBv^ 
tholomew-ad) which required a fubfcription againli 
the folemn league and covenant; this occaiioned him 
to refign his fellowfiiip on account of his refuling to 
fign that declaration. 

Having now got clear of bis fellowfliip^ and being 
pretty much at liberty, he vifiied modi parts of his own 
country, but this not fatisfying him^ be was anxious 
to fee what nature afforded io foreign parts, and ac^ 
cordingly in April 166^, himfelf and a few company 
ions, went from Dpver 10 Calais, and theace to dif« 
ferem partis of Europe; which, it is fufficiem juft to 
mention, as Mr. Ray himfelf, in 1673^ pubjiibedtho 
<^ Obfervations" they made in that tour- In March 
1665*6, Mr. Ray returned to Engbnd, where he puri> 
fued his phiicfophical ftudies .with great attention, and 
became fo diftioguifhed,. that be was folicited ta come 
into the Royal Society, dndin 1667 was admiued fel- 
low of that inftitution. 

In the fpring of 1*6^9, Mr. JRay and Mr^ Wiibogh^r 
by, his intimate friend, entered upon thQ& experi- 
ments, about the tapping of trees, and iheaficent and 
defcent of their fap; an account of which is pubUih^ 
ed in the Phibfophical Tranfa£lioQs« . Somewhi^ 
about this time, Mr. Ray began to arrange his obfer^ 
vations for publication, and one of ht^firft works, 
his ^^ Colkaion of Englifh Proverbs,'' lis pttbhOied 
in 167 E. At the fame^ time he publilhed his ^ Nor 
jBienclator ClaiTicns^'* for the ufe of his pupib^ ^vh<> 
were the fons of Mr. Wilbughby^ his deocafoi friends 
In June 1673, Mr. Ray married the daughuur of Mr. 
Oakeley, of Launton in Oxfordihire, a young huly 
of about twenty years of age. The latter patt of the 
fame year was publiihed his ^^ Obferv^tions T<^yugrar 
phica). Moral, &c." m?de m foDeign coumciesv He 
^fo prepazied Mr. WiU(^ghby's ^« Obfervaiiqm aisfiut 
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Binis/^ for tbe prefs, which wa$ not publifliecl, how- 
ever, till 1678* 

The old lady Willoughby dying, and in confeqaence 
of which, Mr. Willoughby's fons being removed from 
ttitder the tuitioti of Mr. Ray, in 1676, he thought k 
beft to leave Middleton-HaU, and retire with bis wif^ 
to fome pleafant place; accordingly he removed to 
Sutton-Cofieid, about four miles from Middletoh. 
Sometime after he Went into E Bex, fo Falborne-HaHj 
where he remained till June 1679, and then removed 
to Black-Notley his native place. Being fettled here, 
and tree from interruptions, he began to renew his 
wonted labors, particularly in botany. Here he pub- 
Hflied, in 1685, tbe *' Hiltory of FiQies," and having 
written many books on fubje&s, which he thought to 
be foreign to his profcffion, he refolved to entertain 
che world like a divine as well as like a natXital philofo- 
}^er, and with this view^ fet about his Demonftra- 
rbn bf the Being and Attributes of God, which he 
calls " The Wifdom of God Manifefted in the Works 
of the Creation*" This work met with univerfal ap-- 
ptaufe, which was fo great an encouragement to him^ 
that he publiflied another of the like nature, whofe 
foundation was alfo laid at Cambridge, in fome fer* 
mons which he had preache4 before the univerfity« 
And this was his " Three Phyfico-Theological Dil- 
courfes concerning the Chaos, Deluge^ and Diflblu- 
tion of the World, in 1692," o3avo. 

Both of thefe works have gone through feveral large 
cdkions. Sbortiy after the publication of thefe theolo- 
ffCiil piectes, his ^* Synopfis Methodica Aniiiialium 
Quadrupedum,^ was ready for the prefs, and wfta 
MbU&ied in June^idgg ; after having difpatched tbofe^ 
be fee ak)Cita»»d finifhed a fynopfis of Birds and Fiffi- 
es, which was not pubfifhed till after his death, whkh 
imppmed Jan. 17, 1704-^^^ at JBkck-Notlev, at hh 
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RfeGIOMONTANUS, an illuttrious aftronomcr^ 
whofe real name was Joannes Mulleros, was bom at 
Konigfburg in Franconia, in 1436. He began his 
education at home, and at the age of twelve years, was 
fenc to Leipfic; where his mind was fo intenfely bent 
on the ftudy of aftronomy, that he applied hirafelf 
clolely to the ftudy of arithmetic and geometry, as be- 
ing neceffary to comprehend it rightly. But there 
was not, at that time, any one at Leipfic, who could 
lead him into the depths of this fcience, and tt^erefoie, 
at fifteen he removed to Vienna, to ftudy under the 
famous Purbachius, who was the profeifor there, and 
read lefiures with the highcft reputation* About that 
time cardinal Befiarion came to Vienna, to negociate 
fome affairs with the Pope, who being a lover of aftro- 
nomy, had began to make a Latin verfion of Ptolemy's 
*' Almageft ;" but not having time to go on with it, 
defired Purbachius to complete the work, and for that 
purpofe, to return with him into Italy, in order to make 
himfelf matter of the Greek tongue, which at prefent 
he knew nothing of. Purbachius confented to the car^ 
dinal's propofal, provided jRegiomontanus might ac- 
company him and (hare the talk, and all things were 
agreed on, when Purbachius died in 1461. The 
fcholar of courfe fucceeded the mafter to the deftined 
office, as well as in his profefforfbip^ and attended the. 
cardinal the fame year to Rome, where the firft thing 
he did was to learn the Greek language, though in the. 
mean time, he did not negle6l to make aftronomicat 
obferyations, and to compofe various works in that« 
fcience. The cardinal going to Greece foon after, 
Regiomontanus went to Ferrera, where he continued 
the ftudy of the Greek language under Theodore Ga- 
za, who explained to him the text of Ptolemy with the 
commentaries of Theon, till at length he became fa 
perfeft in it, that he could compofe in it, and read it • 
with confiderable eafe. In 1463, he went to Padua, 
where he became a member of that univerfity, and, at 
the requeft of the ftudents^ explained AUraganus, an 
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Aralnaii pWtefopher/ In 1464,116 removed to V^ 
nice", to attend his patron Beflariany and the fame year 
returned with him to Rome, -where fie waged war with' 
Georgius Trapa^tintiiifi, whoflb he bad terribly offend- 
ed, by animadverting on fome paffages in his tranfla- 
t4on ofTheon's Commentary. Not long after, being 
weary of rambling about, and having procured a great 
number of manufcripcs, which was one bf the princl* 
pal objefis of his travels, he returned to Vienna, an<| 
pcrfornaed for fome time the offices of his profeffor- 
fiiip. Afterwards he went to Buda, at tkc invitation 
of Mothias Corvinus, the king of Hungary, who was a 
lover of letters and fciences, and founded a rich and 
nobie library there, but on account of the wars, came 
a^itd fettled at Nuremberg, in 1471. He fpent hk time 
here in con(kii!iBing inftruments, in staking obferva- 
lions, md publifhing booksj fome of which were his 
own, and fome other people's. Pope Sixtus IV. con- 
ceived a defign of reforming the calendar, and fent for 
Regiomontanus to Rome, as the moft proper and able 
{»erfon to < accompliih his purpofe* Regiomontanus 
vas very unwiUing to > interrupt theftudies be was en^ 
gaged in at Nuremberg; but receiving great promifes 
from the Pope, who alfo, for the prefent, framed him 
archbilhop of Ratilbon, he con fen ted at length to go. 
He arrived at Rome in 1475, and died there the year 
ttfter; but, not without a lulpicion of his being poifon- 
cd by the fons of Trapesumius, who carried on the 
enmity begun by their father, but Paul Jovius related 
that he died of ibe plague. 

REGNARD^ (Johm Fhawcis) one of the b«* 
F^rench comic writers nftarMoMere, was born at Paris, 
in 1647. tic bad fcarcely finifhed faisftudies ;when be 
was ieieed with a paffion for travelling, wid an ardent 
defireio fee the different countries .dP £urope. ^ii^ 
went to Italy iicft, .butwairttofiairtuMlt inJbiir rcti^^)^ 
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from thence; for the Englilh vcflil bound foCtMar^ 
fellies, on board of which he had embarked at Genoa,, 
vas taken in the fea of Providence, by the Barbary 
corfiers, and h^ was carried a prifoner to Algiers*. 
Being always a lover of good eating, he knew how to> 
make ragouts, and by this means, procuring an office^ 
in his mailer's kitchen, his bondage fat the m^ve eafy 
upon him. His amiable manners and pleafant hu- 
mour, made him a favorite with all about him, and 
not a little fo with the women, for he bad alfo the 
advantage of a good peribn. An intrigue with one of 
thofe, involved him in a terrible difBcuky, for his 
mafter coming to the knowledge of it, inlifted upon 
his fubmitting to the law of the country, which oblig- 
ed a chriftian, convi8ed of fuch a erinie, either to 
turn Mahometan, or fuffer death by fire. Regoard 
did not care to do either, and luckily he was freed from 
this dilemma by the French Conful, who, having ju& 
received a large fum for his redemption, bought him 
off, and fent him home. 

.He had not been long at. Paris, before he formed 
plans for travelling again, arul accordingly ,» in April 
^68i, he fet out to vifift Flanders and Holland, whence 
he |>afied to Denmark, and afterwards to Sweden. 
Having done fome lingular piece of fervice to the 
king of Sweden, this monarch, who, perceiving he 
was travelling out of pure curiofity, told him that. Lap* 
land contained many things well worthy of obferva^^ 
tion, and ordered hi:: treafurer to accommodate htm 
with whatever he wanted, if he chofe to proceed tfaitber. 
Regnard embarked for Stockholm, with two other^ 
gentlemen that had accompanied him from France,^^ 
and went as far as Torne, a city at the bottom of 
itothme Gulph. After his return^ to Stockholm, be 
went to Polandj thence to Vienna, and from Vienna 
lo Paris, after an abfence of afbout three years. 

He now fettled in his own counory, and wrote a 
great many comedies. He was made a trea&rer of 
France^ and Ueutenrnt of the waters and foreils; he 
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lived liice a phitofopher and a voluptuary. Tbk man^ 
ti>augli.ofa gay huxnour, died of chagrin in his 5^ 
year; uis laid ibat he contributed himfelf to (horten 
hkdays. * 

RELAND, (Hadrian) an eminent orientalift, and 
very learned man, was born at Ryp, a village in North 
Holland:, Jjaly 17, 1676. His father was minifter of 
that village, but afterwards removed to Alkmaar, and 
then to Amfterdam. In this lad city Reland was edu- 
cated with great care, and at eleven years of age, hav* 
ing pafled through the ufual courfes at fchool, was 
placed in the c(»llege under Surenhufius. During three 
years of ftudy under this profeffor, he made vait pro- 
^refs in the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee and Arabic Ian- 
.guages ; and at his leifure hours, applied himfelf to 
poetry, in which be fuccceded vary welU At fourteen^ 
lie was fent to Utrecht, where he ftudied under Grsr 
yius and Lenfden, perfeded himfelf in the Creek and 
Oriental tongues, and applied himfelf alfo to pbilofo*- 
phy, in which he took the degree pf Doftor. At fe- 
>venteen, he entered upon divinity under the direEtion 
of Herman Witfius, and others, but did not abandok 
ihe Oriental languages, which were always his favorite 
ftudy. After he had r^fided fix years at Utrecht, hia 
father fent him to Leyden, to continue his theological 
ftudies, under Frederic Spanheim, where he foon re- 
ceived the offer of a profeiforihip at I^inden^ either in 
philofophy^ . or the Oriental languages. He would 
liave accepted it, though but. juft two and tweitty; but 
his father's ill ftate pf health would not allow lum . to 
remove fo far from Amfterdam. In 1699, he was 
ele6iedfirofeftbr of philofophy at.Harderwick, but did 
not continue there long, for king William having re- 
commended him to the magiftrates of Utrecht, he was 
ofiered, in 1701, the profeflbrfiiip of priental Ian* 
>gtt8gfs:and eQcleiiaftical antiquities, wbich^ he readiV 
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accepted. In 170^9 a foctety for the advancement ol 
chrtttian knowledge was eftabliftied in England, at was 
ihat for the propagation of the gofpcl in foreign parts 
the year after, of both which, Reland became a mcm^ 
ber. He died of the fmall-pox at Utrecht, the 5th 
Feb. 1718, in his 426 yean He was a man of an ex-r 
cellent difpofition, of great humanity and modefiy. 
He wrote and publiihed a number of books, in order ^ 
to promote and illuftrate fatred and Oriental learning, 
likewife fome poems, orations, &c» All his works 
were in Latim 

HEUCHLIN, (John) a learned German who con* 
triboted much to the reftoration of letters in Europe, was 
\>oxxi at Pforzheim in 145Q. His parents perceiving that 
his inclination was bent on ftudy,wereeafily perfuaded ta 
give him a liberal education ; at a time when learning 
und the fciences, by being fo rarely met with, were fo 
MiKh efteemed and honored. He went to Paris, then 
the feat of titera^ure in tbofe weftern parts, with the 
biihop of Utrecht) where he ftudied grammar under 
Joannes a Lepidej Rhetoric under Gaguinas; .Greek 
vader T^bernas, and Hd)rew under Wellelu^. Hav- 
ing f^umed to his own <:ottfitry, he took the degree 
cf dodot in philof0pt)y 4U Balil, where be lived four 
^ew^, then went to Opleatia to ftudy thelaw, and was 
admitted doftor in 1479. He uugbt the Greek Ian- 
f usig« at Orleans, us ^ had done at Brazil, and com- 
pofed and primed a graiaMmbr, a lexicon, ibine voca- 
oulanes, and 4»ther work« of a like nature^ to liacili- 
tate like ftudy of that language* 

AHtrcfo&M time, Eberiiard, countof Wertembeift 
^^Ag^bontto mi^ Ihe tour of Italy, Reucfaiiii was 
pitched «pon as it man more capable tha[n oiha-s to 
attend him, chi^y becaafe, during his refidence ki 
France^ lie had cotteded hiirown German pronuncia- 
pan of the iMim^ . no'biek ^J4»f>cMed fo rude ami fa^age 
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to the ItdUsuls. They were Iumdf(>m6ly received at 
Florence^ by Laurence de Medi(?is, the father of Leo 
,X. and became acquainted with many learned men 
there. They proceeded to .RomC) where Hermolau^ 
Barbarua prevailed wi^h Reuchlin^. to change hi$ name 
CO Capnio^ which figmfies the fame in Greek, as Reu« 
chlin does ia German, that is, fmoke. Count £bec- 
hard entertained fo great an efteem for Capnio, fo 
he was afterwards called, that, upon his return to 
Germany, he made him his ambafifador to the emperor 
Frederic IIL at whofe cpuithe was fo well liked^ that 
the emperw conferred many honors upon him, and 
made him many prefentsi Qn the death of Frederic, 
^ 14939 Capnio returned to court. Eberhard, who 
died alfo, about three months after the emperor, when, 
an ufurpation fucceedipg, Capnio was baniflied. He 
retired to Worms, and wrote books ; but the ele^or 
Palatine, having a caufe to defend at Rome fome time 
after, felededhim as the fitted and ableft man for his 
purpofe, and accordingly, in 4498, Capnio made an 
oration before the pope tnd cardinals^ concerning the 
rights of the German prinoes, and the privileges of 
the' German churches. He ftayed more thaq ^ year 
at Rome, and had fo much leifure^ as to perfed: him- 
felf in the Hebrew tongue, under Abdias a Jew, and 
alfo in the Greek, under Argyrophylus. He was vex- 
ed in his old age, by an unhappy difference with the 
divines of Cc^>gne, occafioned by a Jew,, named 
Pfefforkom, who, though an impoftor deteBed, con* 
trived to he fupported by thefe noodles iii a difpute 
with Capnio, while all the learned were on his fide. 
His enemies would have embroiled him in Luther's 
caufe; but he continued always a Catholic, and gave 
them no advantage. He died in 1529, aqd #a& fup- 
pofed to be the chief, if not the ible author of the cele^ 
brated work, entitled^ ^ Epiftolas obicurOTum Vir- 
orum.** 
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RENAUDOT, (Eusebics) a Freijch writer wry 
iearhed in OrieiHal hiftory afid language, graadfon of 
Thcophf afids Renaudot, an eminent phyScian^ who 
was tbe ^ft author of giizettes in France, was ix>rn 
at Paris in 1646; and, being taught dafiicai literature 
foy the Jefuits, and pUbfophy in the college of Har- 
court, afterwards entered into the congregation of the . 
oraiory, but did not, however, cotitinue long. Hu 
father bemg phyfician to thedaupliin, he was early in- 
troduced to fcenes, where bis par^s, his learnings and 
lli^poiitenefs, made him admtrtd. His reputalioa was 
afterwards advanced and eliabliflied by kvcral learned 
^Torks nvhidi he publtftied. In 1700, he attended car- 
tiinal de Noailles to Rome, and there received great 
Ikmkm-s, together with tbe priory of Froflay in Brita- 
ny, from pope Clement V. Returning from Florence, 
he was honored in the fame manner by the great duke, 
and was atfo made a member of the academy de la 
Crufca. On his return to France, he devoted him- 
Idf entirely to letters, and compofed a great number 
of learned dilfertations, which are printed ia the ^^ Me- 
tnoirs oF the Academy of Infciiptions,'* of which he 
*was a member, as well as of the French academy. 
He died in 1720, wkh high fentimencs of devotion. 

REGIS, (Peter Sylvain) a French philofophef;, 
mod great propagator of Cartefianifn^ was born in 
Agenois, in 1632 « He cultivated the languages and 
phitofophyunder the jefuits at Cohbrs, and afterwards 
bodied divinity in the univerfuy of thait iown^ his fa- 
ther having defigoed htm for the church. He made 
fouRcommoaa progrefs, that at the expiratk>nof four 
years, iie was ' offered a dodor's degree without the 
fi&ak charges ; but he 4iid ndt think fit to accq>t it^ un- 
til he had iludied alfo in the Sarbohne at Parts* He 
accordingly went thither, but was foon difgufted with 
theology, and as the philofophy of Be^ Cartes began 
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CC t)iat time to make a noife through tbele3ures of Ro- 
liault, he conceived a tafte for it, and gave birofelf en- 
tirely up to it. He frequented thofe leftures ; and, 
i>ecoining an adept, went to Toloufe in 1665, and read 
kdures in it himfelf. In 1680, he returned to Paris, 
where the concourfe about him was fuch, that the lovers 
of PeTipateticifm began to be alarmed. They applied to 
the archbifhop of Paris, who thought it expedieiit, in 
the name of the king, to put a ftop to the le6lures,which 
accordingly were difcominued for feveral months. The 
whole life of Regis was fpent in propagating the new 
philofophy. In 1690, he publifhed a fonnal fyttem 
of it, containing logic, metaphyfiics, phyfics and mo* 
rals, in 3 v« quarto, and written in French, He wrote 
afterwards feveral pieces, in defence of his fyftem, in 
which he had difputes with M. Heuet, Du Hamel^ 
Malebranche, and others. . He died in 1707.' He 
had been chofeh member of the Academy of Sciences^ 
in 1699. 

RECAUT, (Sir Paul) was the tenth Ton of Sir 
Peter Recaut, and the author of fome useful works.-^ 
We are not acquainted with the time or place of his 
birth, nor even where he was educated, but it was un* 
doubtedly a liberal one. He travelled many years not 
only in Europe, but in Afia and Africa, and perform- 
ed fome public fervices. In 1661, when the Earl gf 
Winchelfea was fent ambaifador extraordinary jto the 
Ottoman Porte^ he went as his fecretary ;„imd whilehe 
continued in that ftation which y^ eight years, he 
wrote " The prefent StafC'cf the Ottoman Empire, in 
three book^" Afterwards he was made conful for the 
£ngtilh nation at Smyrna, and [during his reiidence 
here, at the command of Charles II. compofed^' The^ 
prefent State of the Greek and Amenian Churches, 
AnnoChrift], 1678. 

Upon his return to England^ be prefcmed it with 
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his own bands to his majefty, and k was publiihed iff 
1679, oQavo. Having acquitted himfeJf for the fpacc 
of eleven years, to the entire (atis/adion of the Tur- 
key-Owipany^ he obtained kav^ to return, to Eng- 
land, where he lived in honor a^d good edeem. The 
carl of Clarendon being appointed lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, in 1685, made him bis principal fecretary for 
the provinces of Leinfter and Coiinought, and Jamesi 
IL knighted and conftituted him one of the privy- 
council for Ireland, and judge of the high court of 
admiraky, which he enjoyed till the revolution, whicb 
happened in i688. Soon after this^ he was employ «, 
ed by king William, as bis reCdent with the Hans-^ 
Towns in Lower Saxony, vi^. Hamburg, Lubec and 
Bremen, where be oontimicd for ten years, and gave 
the utmoft iatisfadion. Ax length, worn put with agie 
and infirmities, he had leave in 1700, to return to 
£ngland, where he died the fame year. . He was feU 
low of the Royal Society for many years before his. 
death, author of feveralprodudions^ and perfeft maf- 
icr of the Greek both ancient and modern, the Tw^ 
kiih^ Latin, Italian and French languages* 
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